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VV Research Institute Library, Hosharpur, for providing me with 
special facilities for doing my research work I am indebted to 
the Durector of Archaeology, Pakistan, for sending me the 
photograph on the “Fasting Buddha” and for giving me the 
permission to reproduce it J also eapress my sincere thanks to 
Mr DC Sircar, Government Epigraplust for India, Mr Hou 
War-lu, Vice-Director, Institute of Medieval History, Academia 
Sinica, Peking, Mr B Gafurob, Director of the Institute of Onental 
Studies, Moscow, the Director of the Library Services, USIS, 
New Dei, and to Dr VS Agrawala) MA, PhD, DLitt, 
and Dr AS Altehar, MA Ph D, D Litt for supplying me with 
useful information on various topics 

I admit that there are many difficulties in solving the 
perplexing problem of the Kusina chronology I have mentioned 
them fully in my thests on pp vine and 58-60, 

There 1s no denyimg the fact that the problem 1s extremely 
controversial and that we cannot be dogmatic about its solution 
with the present state of our knowledge But I have discussed the 
various theories which have been propounded to solye the emgma, 
and have advocated a system of chronology which 1s supported by 
a mass of evidence derived from origmal sources, and which, I 
think, offers the best working hypothesis for dealing with this 
period 


Balaey Kumar 


INTRODUCTION 


This book 25 meant for giving a history of the mse and 
progress of the Kusina Power under the early Kusana rulers— 
from huyula Kadphises, the first Kusana hing, to Vasudeva, the 
last great Kusana emperor about whom there 3s some definite 
epigraphic record It also attempts to solve the ycaed problem of 
their chronology, to eaplain the progress of art and literature 
during their rule to gtve au account of their commercial and cult- 
ural relations with foreign countries and to describe the condition 
of the people in their empire 


The early Kusana kings played an important part in the 
dustory of India and Central Asta, and made a great contribution 
to the cultural advancement of all the territories under their control 
Although their ancestors—the descendants ofthe nomadic Yue-chi 
horde who had settled im the Oaus valley—had no refined culture 
of their own, they proved to be great patrons of art and hterature 
Under their kind pitronage, the Gandhdra and the Mathura schools 
of art reached new heights of glory, and fine specimens of sculp- 
ture produced during their period can still be seen exhibited in ‘the 
various museums of India and Pakistan They built cities, temples, 
chaityas stipas and other places of public welfare, and employed 
Indian and foreign artists to beautify their buudings Asyaghosa, 
the great philosopher and dramatist, flourshed at the court of 
Kansha who 1s also credited with the foundation of the era which 
has now become the basis of the Indian National Calendar Cultural 
contacts were established with other countries, and a Chinese 
official first learnt to kuow the Buddhist sutras by oral transmission 
Through the agency of an ambassador ofa Kusana king It was 
iso dunng their period that Buddhism was formally mtroduced 
into China Trade and commerce grew rapidly between India and 
the Roman empire, and India served as an entrepot for a part of 
the Chinese trade with Arabia and Parthia The extremely favour- 
able balance of trade which the Kusina empire enjoyed in its trade 
with Rome resulted im the import of the precrous Roman specie on 
a large scale and the consequent issue of an extensive gold comage 
by the Kusina emperors The policy of rehgious toleration and 
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complete freedom of worship whch they followed 1s worthy of 
emulation even in modern times 
In spite of all their achievements, there 1s much about them 
which 1s std shrouded in mystery The name of Kanigka, ther 
most renowned ruler 1s quite familiar to all students of Indian 
history, and it also survives in the Buddhist legends of Tibet, 
Mongolia and other parts of China But the question of the period 
during which he ruled has proyed 2 great enigma, as the contem- 
porary insc sptions are dated in an era which has not been definitely 
determmed It has aroused the curiosity of many eminent Instorians 
who hve tried to solve the puzzle from difierent points of view, 
and hive propounded various theories in support of ther conten 
tions They carry the mitial year of hus reign over 1 periad of 1634 
years, ranging (trom_B C 1356 advocated by DS Tnveda to AD 
278 exround andar] The other dates which have 
een proro ed in this connection by different scholars such as 
Cunningham, Flect Barnett, Kennedy, Kimura Sylvain Levi 
Oldenberg, Rapson, Banery, Thomas Smith, Stein, Marshall Sten 
onow, Ghirshman, Manhad and Majumdar ate 58-57BC 47 
BC,IIBC,5BC 43AD, 78 AD, 8889 AD about 120 
AD,1795AD, 12829AD I134AD M4AD,1I50AD 4 200 
AD and about 220 AD, The manner in which some of the 
authors have changed their views 1s yery perplexing Cunningham 
Shifted from 578 T to STAD Oldenberg from 78 A D to about 
90 AD, Smith from 78 AD to 125 AD, again to 78 AD and 
later to about 120 AD, and Konow from 134A D to 128 29 A.D 
and later to + 200 AD Itts also strange that the methods such as 
those of omitted hundreds for expliming dates tn the inscriptions 
of the Kusana period which were once popular, afterwards 
discarded, ire now being revised * Other problems which have proved 
highly controversial are Feet. Pee Ee 
(a) tne very name of the dynasty (Kusi, Kuisa Kusa, K us ina, 
Kusama), 


1 The symposia held im London 1n 1913 and 1960 on the 
date of Kanisha have not solved the question of Kusana chron 
ology Th. Dushanbe Conference which was held in 1968 in 
USSR dealt with the culture of Central Asia im the Kusana 
petiod, but did not arrive at any conclusion regarding the 
date of the Kus ina rulers 


(b) their origin and nationality (Tibetan, Chinese, Turk or 
Tranian), 


{c) the order of their succession, 

(d) the duration of their reigns, 

(e) the eatent of their empire, 

(f) the missions sent by them to foreign countries 1nd 
{g) their religious policy 


No work which discusses all these problems by utilising the 
relevant contemporary and original sources has so far been publis- 
hed Some wnters have arrived at wrong conclusions by relying 
exclusively on the general statements made im certain ancient books, 
and taking only one sided wen of the prcture For example, 
Jayaswal has been musted into severely condemning the hus tna rule 
m India by neglecting the contemporary epigraphic and numismatic 
evidence 


Thuis book deals with all the topics with the help af the origi- 
nal sources—inscriptions, coins contemporary Chinese, Greek anc 
Indian works the latest discoveries made by archaeologists from 
ancieot mounds and ruims and the Jegends preserved in the old 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims and other writers 


But the task of tackling the orginal materials presents great 
difficulties The inscriptions are dated in an unspecified era_and the 
coms of the husdna_hings bear no_dates The Chinese annalists 
seldom give the names of the Kusana kings about whom they are 
writing and the Chinese religious books which are mostly transla~ 
tions of Indian Buddhist works are full of legends and myths Some 
legends of this type which ate not mentioned in them are preserved 
im the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims such as Fa-hien, Hiuen 
Tsang and Sung-Yun or in Kalhana s Rayatarangimt and Alberua s 
Tahi iki Hind They have been reproduced im detail and cxammmed 
emtically, as they were seriously believed by the Buddhists of those 
times and as they contain some genuine historical traditions 


A brief history of the wanderings of the Yue cht the parent- 
stock of the Kusfnas from their original homelands m Kansu to 
Bactna 1s also given, It 1s extremely valuable for the explanation of 
the origin and nationality of the Kusdnas and for the determination 
of their chronology 
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Some of the salient pomts which have been brought to light or 
clarified and some of the theores which haye been advocated m 
this book are the followmg 

1 The word Kusana was used in various senses in different 
contexts in ancient times, it was originally used to imdicate a 
principality im Bactria in Central Asia, but was later on associated 
with the name of its ruler, his Kingdom, bis clan or tribe, his 
dynasty and the personal appellation or name of the ruler of the 
dynasty But the Chinese continued to call the Kusanas by their 
old name “Ta Yue-chi’, even after their new designation had 
come into vogue 

2 Thereal name of the dynasty which Kuynla Kadphises 
founded nee aie et Kusa, Kusa, Kuisi or Kusana 

3 The Kusinas were not Turk, Iramian or Tibetan, the 
most appropriate term for their nationality 1s the word Kusdna 
itself, as tt was employed to designate them as well as their home~ 
Jand 

4 Kamniska ascended the throne in 79 AD and started a 
new regnal rechoning of his own which was continued by his succes- 
sors, and which, later on, came to be known as the Saka era It has 
now become the basis of the Indian National Calendar 

5 The ruler who 1s mentioned in the Ara imscription of the 
year 41 was Kanisha JI not Kanisha I. 

6 Huvisha was the son of Kanisha I and the grandson of 
Wema Kadphises 

7 The Gandhara and the Mathura schools of art produced 
many fine pieces of sculpture during the Kusana period, even though 


the Peshawar casket reliquary docs not show any great artistic 
merit 


8 The stupa w which Kanisha buiit at Purushapura was regar- 
ded as a wonder of the world for many centuries, and many foreign 
visitors came to see it 

9  ASvaghosa was the only famous man of Ietters who lived 
at the court of Kanisha He was quite different from Matrcheta 
with whom he has sometimes been confused Charaka, the famous 
physician of Kaniska, wis not the author of Charaka Samhita, and 
Nagarjuna, the renowned Buddhist philosopher, had nothing to do 
with the Kusina kings 


x 


10 The Indian king who sent an embassy to Augustus has 
been wrongly identified by historians with Kujula Kadphises 

1} The Kusfna empire carried on @ flourishing trade_with 
Rome, both by land and sea The traders reaped huge 
profits, but they had to face many hardships in their journeys 
The routes which they followed and the dangers which they 
encountered are all fully described in this book from orginal 
sources It 18 interesting to note that some of them practised 
adulteration even in those times, but tests had been devised to detect 
their maipractices 

12 The Kusina empire was, on the whole rich and prosper- 
ous, but there was poverty in the midst of plenty The rch were, 
however, fond of performing acts of religious merit and charity and 
recording them in inscriptions 

13. The Kusana kings followed the policy of religious 
toleration, and the followers of different faiths performed their 
religious functions without any interference There were, no doubt, 
some feelings of petty Jealousy among the Buddlusts and the Jains, 
but there was no religious persecution or warfare There 1s absolute- 
ly no gustification for the views of Tayaswal that the Kusinas were 
a “political and social scourge” who aimed at the destruction of 
Hindu culture 

14 The Buddhists and the Jams had highly developed 
monastic organizations 

15 Women enjoyed great freedom and some of them occu- 
pied responsible positions im the religious orders of the Buddhists 
and the Jans 

Great pains have been taken to prepare maps illustrating the 
various themes They are based on a careful analysis of the data 
furnished by ancient writers such as Ptolemy, Strabo, Isidore of 
Chara\ and the author of the Periplus 

Copies of the photographs of some coms and images have also 
been imserted to clarify the arguments about the nationality of the 
Kusanas, their region and other topics Some of the comms form a 


part of my personal collection, and were obtamed with great 
difficulty 
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A hist of mscrptions issued during the early Kusdna period in 
the territories directly under their control has been compiled for 
the first tme It gives details about the year in which each mscrip- 
tion was issued, the name and titles of the hing mentioned in it, its 
find-spot, the scmpt m which 2t 1s written, a brief summary of its 
contents, and the relevant references 

The Bibhography includes short notes on the original sources, 
eaplainmg how far they have proved valuable in the preparation of 
this book 


—Baldey Kumar 
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THE KUSANAS—THEIR NOMENCLATURE 
AND NATIONALITY 


A Their Nomenclature 


DIFFERENT FORMS OF THE NAME “KUSANA’ 


The name Kusana 1s found spelled sn several slightly different 
forms ta the various languages, and sts correct pronunciation has 
often proved an enigma to many histonans Ia the old Indian 
Kharoshthi mseriptions it 1s written as Gushana’ and ‘ Khushana 
—* Gushana’ in the Manikiala Stone inscription of the year 18° and 
the Panjtar Stone inscription of the year 122% and Khusbana’ in 
the Taxila Srlver Scroll inscription of the year 1364 These forms 
also appear in the Kharoshthi coin legends* of Kuyula Kadphises In 
the Central Asian Kharoshthi inscriptions, the name is given as 
“Kushana”¢ and ‘Kurshana’ * But inthe Greek Jegends on some 
coins of the dynasty, tL 1s represented as “KOPANO ® and on others 
as “KOPSANO”® *KOCANO™®? and ‘/OPAN’™ The Brahm? 
inscription found at Mat near Mathura however has made the name 
quite clear ‘“Kusana(m) putr(o)’8 The same form occurs on 
the coins of Hormazd JI" and of other Sassanian k ngs! the second 
vowel m the name beimg marked long “Rabba Kushan |S and 
“Kushan malhan malha?!? The Chinese version ‘ Koer shuang 
(Koer choang” or “Kwershwong*)®8 appears to have a close 
resemblance to it The Brahm vers on which 1s supported by the 
Sassanian and Chinese evidence his therefore, heen accepted as the 
cortect one The different spellmgs ‘ Kusana” m Kharoshth: script 
are due to the fact that long vowels are not marked im it 29 
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ITS DIFFERENT MEANINGS IN DIFFERENT CONTEXTS 
The word Kusana 1s used in four senses mm the old chronicles 
and imscriptions 
(a}_ as the name of a principality or kingdom, 
(b) as the name of a sept or clan, 
(c) as the name of a dynasty, and 


(d) as the personal appellation or name of the rulers of the 
dy nasty 


The Chinese annals of the Har dynasty*°—the Tsien Han Chou 
and the Heou Han Chou-—provide a clear indication of the way 
in Which the word became associated with these meanings Both of 
them mention it as the name of a principality i Taha (Bactria) 2 
According to the Tsten Han Chou its capital was Hu-tsao and it 
was under a Hei hou (chieftain) who was dependent on the Ta Yue- 
«hi The Heou Han Chou describes the division of Tahia into five 
principibties one of which was Koer-choang (Kusina)," and adds, 
“About a hundred yeas afterwards, Kieou-tsieou-hio (Kuyula 
Kadphises), the prince of Koei choang (Kusana), attached and sub 
dued the other four principalities and constituted himself king (wang) 
of a kingdom which was called Koei choang (Kusana) He invaded 
the country of A-st (Parthia), seized upon the terntory of Kao fu 
(Kabul), destroyed also Po-ta and Kipm, and became completely 
master of these countries + His son... conquered Tren-Chu 
(india) All the countries designate them Koei-choang (Kusina) 
calling (their king) the Koei choang (Kusana) hing, but the Han™ 
call them Ta Yue-cht, preserving their old appeliation,’’*5 


Itis quite obvious that Koe1-choing or Kusana was originally 
the name of one of the five Yue-cht principalities in Taha Its 
chief, Kuyula Kadpluises, identified himself with 1ts name,” and 
when he conquered the other four principalities, he constituted fum- 
self king of a large kingdom which was also called by the same 
name” The T1 Yue-chi of his omginal principality came to be 
known as the Kusiinas or the Kusana sept, even though the Han 
contd to call them by their old name =Kuyula Kadphises* and 
some of his successors—Kanisha,"® Huvisha®® and Visudeva3}— 
assumed the title “KOPANO” (Kosano) in their coin legends, and 
hus dynasty 1s, therefore, aptly termed the Kusdina dynasty In the 
inscriptions of the years 122 and 136, the name occurs as the 
personal appellation of a ruler whose identity 1s not revealed. 
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Baron A Von Stacl-Holstem, however, accepts the name Kuisa 
(Kusa) given in the Sitralamhara as the original and true name of 
the dynasty, and thinks that the word Kusdna is the gemtive plural 
of “Kusa” which he considers to be identical with the Chinese “Yue- 
Chr © According to this version, “Kusana(m) putr(o)” would 
mean “son or scion of the Kusas’ If we accept his interpretation, 
itis difficult to explain the formation of the word “Khufanasa’ 
found in the Taxila Silver Scroll mscription of the year 136" and 
of the word ‘‘Kusanasa ’ found in the Kharoshthi legends on some 
coins of Kujuia Kadphises * We however, argues that those words. 
stand for ‘‘Kusana sa’ ie “shah or king of the Kusas’. He is. 
evidently mistaken in tdentrfying “sa” with “‘sa’’, as the mscription 
38 written in a fanguage which consistently makes a distinction 
between ‘“‘s” and ‘‘s” and in a script which has a separate stgn for 
“s” Moreover, ‘ Kusa” cannot be considered equivalent to ‘Yue- 
chr? or “Kusv’, as the Chinese were familiar with both the words, 
Koei choang (Kusana) and Yue chi, and designated the Kusanas as 
Yue-cln, not Kusi 


Konow supports the theory of Baron Von Stael-Holstein, and 
thinks that the word Kusana is an adjective formed with the suffix 
“sana” from a base beginning with a guttural which may have been 
fricative and contammg a ‘‘s” or “rs”, and that the short base 1s 
contained in the genitive plural “Kosano” occurring 1n the com 
legends of Kaniska and his successors ** This etymological derivation 
1s far-fetched and unwarranted, it 1s more legitimate to regard ‘ Kusa” 
as an abbreviation of “Kusina” which 1s the real name of the dynasty, 
because the latter closely corresponds with its Chinese version ‘ Koei- 
choang’ and is found used in shghtly different forms in various 
languages in this connection *° 


CONCLUSION ABOUT THE NOMENCLATURE 


We, thus, arrive at the following conclusions — 

1 The correct name of the dynasty which was founded by 
Kuula Kadphises 1s Kusana, and not Kursa, Kusa or 
Kust 

2 The word Kusana was originally used to mdicate a small 
principality in Tahia but was later on associated with the 
name of its ruler, his Jarge Amgdom, his clan or tribe, his 
dynasty and the personal appellition or name of the 
tulers of the dynasty 
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3 The Chinese contmued to call the Kusdnas by their old 
name “Ta Yue-ch” or “the Great Yue-chi’, even after the 
new designation had come into vogue 


B Their Nationahty 
DIFFERENT VIEWS ABOUT THEIR NATIONALITY 


The nationality of the Kusanas has been, for a long time, a 
controversial subject , they have been called Turck, Iranian or Tibetan. 
on the grounds of their physical features, their dress, their language 
and their past history 


{a) Theories about Turkish Nationality 


Kalhana speaks of Kantsha and other members of his dynasty as 
Turuskas1e Turks 4? Alberum regards him as a descendant of the 
Turk: family called Shahtya said to be of Tibetan eatraction He 
describes the first of them, Barhatatkin, as wearing Turkish dress, 
viz a short tunic, open in front, a high hat, boots and arms 
Kennedy finds proofs of their Turkish nationality not only in their 
dress but also m their physical traits, and talks of Kamisha’s features 
as typical of his race ‘“*Kamishha calls himself a Kushan His coins 
represent him as a powerfully but barbarian king, clad in the loose 
‘coat and huge boots which were the common dress of Turkestan 
The Tochar: belonged to the great Turk: family, and Kanishka’s 
features are characteristic of his race , he has the pomted cranium, 
the sihent cheek bones, the large, long and heavy nose, the thick 
beard’ * Bhandarkar points to the coms of Kadphises and Kaniska 
mn which the king's effigy 1s similarly dressed ®° Wilson 1s also of the 
same opinion “He Wears a conical cap, turned up at the sides, a 
tunic close to the body over which 1s a sort of strait coat : boots are 
mvariably warn The features are not those of the Mongol but of 
the Turk ’ 5! Levi refers to the passage in Hemachandra’s Abhidhana- 
Chintamam 959 that the Turks were Sahhas (Turushhas tu Sakhayah 
syuh), and expiains that the Kusinas were Sakhi or Turks, as they 
used the royal title Sakhi which he takes to be equivalent to the word 
‘Shahi in their scriptions ®** Hirth identifies the title Yavuga used 
by Kujula Kadphuses with Turk: Jabgu,® and Huttzsch compares the 
designation Kujula with Turki Gujlu (Strong) * The monk Ou hong 
mentions the use of Turkish court titles by the hing of Gandhara and 
Kabul, tug relatives and statc officers about 753 AD, and he 
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considers them to have descended from tne anctent royal family of 
Kaniska * 


(b) Theories about Iraman Nanonality 


Konow refutes these arguments, and considers that the Kusanas 
were Iranian im origin He quotes Joyce to show that the large nose 
and the other features im their likenesses are characteristic of the 
so-called Homo-Alpinus which is stated to be largely represented in 
the population of Chinese Turkestan (modern Sinkuang) “A white- 
rosy race, very brachycephalic, stature above the average , with their 
prominent nose, varying fiom aquiline to straight, long oval face, har 
brown, usually darth, always abundant and curly, eyes medrum in 
the main The majomty of the peoples surrounding the Taklamakar 
desert have a very large common element seen in the purest form in 
Wakht The fact that the Wakh: display so close a relationship with 
the Galcha proves that the basis of the TakKlamakan population 1s 
Traman” He asserts that the supposed Turks origin of the title and 
designation * Yavuga”’ and “Kuyula” can only be treated as more 
than doubtful, that these words were actually used by the old Sakas 
and that “several terms and designations employed by the Kusanas 
find their « xplanation 1n an Iranian language which was once spoken 
and used in literature in parts of Turkestan and only m it * He 
calls it the Saka language, and claims that “Marjhaha” stands for 
the Saka word “Malysaka”’ and ‘ Shao” (=Shau) 1s a Saka word for 
“King? ® Pelliot called this language East Iranian ** Grousset also 
thinks that the physical appearance of the people of Tarim basin 1s 
very similar to the Iranzan variety of Caucasian, He crtes Fernand 
Grenard who describes them as having ‘abundant dark hair and 
beards, fair rosy cheeks, when they are not tanned by the sun and 
air, long oval faces with fine, prominent and often straight noses, 
and brown eyes which are not slanting” He states that the Chinese: 
travellers of antiquity and the early Middle Ages have left similar 
pictures about them As regards language, he finds confirmation of 
the ethnographical evidence in the results y:elded by excavations 
which show that ‘up to the 9th century A D the people of Turfan, 
Karashahr Kucha and Kashgar spoke not Turkish but purely Indo- 


Evropean languages closely related to Jraniau, Sanskrit and other 
European languages ”5* 
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(e) Theor) about Tibetan Extraction 


McCrindle considers the Yue chi horde to be of Tibstan 
eatraction 


Javaswal calls them tyrannical foreign rulers in India who had 
ther capital in Bactria and who aimed at denationalizing the 
Hindus & 


But these statements do not give a true picture of the nationa- 
lity of the Kusanas , they make no disunctron between the terms 
race” and ‘nationality’, and they do not take into consideration 
the times during which the Kusanas Ined As regards their race, it 
1s not possible to make any definite assertion about it by evamuning 
therr skull shapes or their langu ige, as they are not good criteria for 
this purpose A linguistically homogeneous group cannot be regarded 
as anthropologically uniform, and we have not sufficient data of the 
Contemporary period for the e\umunation of their shull-shapes * All 
that we can say with certaimty about their race 1s that they belonged 
tothe Great Yue-chi horde who had settled in Bactria in the 2nd 
century BC after migrating from their original homelands in the 
modern Kansu province of China, but that they did not have 
Mongolian features, as 1s quite evident from the portraits of their 
Kings found on their coins 


THEIR TRUE NATIONALITY 


AS regards their nationality, 1t 1s an anachronism to designate 
them as Turks, because they existed long before the word * Turk” 
began to be used ~The Arab historians made a similar mistake when 
they applied this term to the Ephthahites *! The fact 1s that the Turks 
made their appearance in the country which was regarded 1s the 
homeland of the Kus inas and gave anew name “Turkestan’ to it at 
a later stage, and consequently Jater writers identified the Kusanas 
with the Turks as they were the inhabitants of “Turkestan? 

The Kusinas cannot be called Iraman or Tibetan, as they never 
regarded Iran or Tibet as their homeland 


The most appropriate name for their nationality is the word 
“Kusana” itself, as their original kingdom was called by that very 
name There can be, therefore no doubt about the nationality of 
the first two Kus ina rulers, Kujula Kadphises and Wema Kadphises, 
as they were intimately connected with their kingdom in Bactna But 
with the eatension of their power in India, they were gradually 
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Indtanized The result was that the last great early Kusana ruler, 
Vasudeva, even though calling himself a Kusana, had become practi 
cally an Indian, because he bore an Indian name and had an Indian 
god, Siva, as his favourtte deity 


FOOT-NOTES 


1 The Kharoshth: script was, during the rule of the early 
Kuguna kings, largely used in the territories now included in 
West Pakistan and Afghanistan (Sce Appendia I, Part A, 
Nos 1to3, PartB, Nos 13, 18 19, 23,40, 52, 55,77) It 
had also been employed by Asoka in his Mansehra and Shahbaz- 
garhi inscriptions Jt survived in Central Asia up to the 4th 
centny AD It was wntten from the right to the left, and long 
\owe]s were not marked in it (JRAS, 1920, First Half, pp 193- 
219 , IP, pp 51-56) 


2‘ Maharayasa Kaneshkasa Gushanavasasamvardhaka Lala”— 
Cit Vol If Pt I pp 145 50, No LXXVI, Plate XXVIII, 
JRAS, 1909, p 666 , 

Ibid , 1914, pp 645 46, 
TA, Vol X, 1881, p 215 
The inscription was found by Gen Court in 1834 in his excava 
tron of a small stupa in Mamkiala (Manihyala) which 1s a village 


and group of rums m the Rawalpindi District (now in West 
Pakistan) 


3 ‘ Maharayasa Gushanasa Raya(m1)”— 
CH Vol Il, Pt I, p 70, 
ET Vol XIV, p 134 
Panjtar ts situited on the Indus on the border of the Peshawar 
and the Hazara Districts in West Pakistan 


4 “Maharajasa Rajatirajasa Devaputrasa Khushanasa arogada- 
chhinae”’— 
CH, Vol I, Pt I, p 77, 
ET, Vol XIV, pp 28595, 
GT pp 5253 
The inscription was found on a silver vase in the ruins of the 
Dharmarayka stupa im Taxula which is situated twenty miles 
north west of Rawalptnd: (now in West Pakistan) 
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5. 


42 


13 


14 
15 


46 


* Kula Kasasa Kushana Yavugasa dhramathidasa’ — 

CBM, p 120, P] XXV,1 (The correct mitral sound of the name 
38 given here) 

“Khushanasa Yauasa Kuyvla Kaphsasa _ 

CBM, p 123, Pl XXV, 5 

“Kushanasena’’— 

KI, No 5,p 2, No 136,p 54, 

No 193, p 76,No 198, p 773 

No 320, p 116, No 399,p 143, 

No 401, p 144, No 478, p 172, 

AK, pp 386, 393, 396, 398, 405, 411-12 

The word “Kushana” 1s used here as a part of the name 
“Kushanasena” 

“Kurshanasa’ — 

KI, No 117,p 46, 

AK, p 392 

CBM, p 130, Pl XXVI,6, 

Ind, p 138, Pl XXVIU, 16, 

EH, P| XU,9, 

JNSI, Vol VUI,p 60 The Greek letter “P"’ represents the 
sound “5” 

CCIM, p 64 

Tid, p 66 P) XI, 2 

CBM, p 123, Pi XXV,53 

CCIM, p 66 

All the coins of the early Kusana kings bear legends in Greek 
script , some of them have Iegends in Khbaroshthi also 

The Brahmr script was used in all parts of the Kushina empire 
in India eacepting the north-west Most of Asoka’s inscriptions 
are also written in the same script The modern Devanngari 
script has been evolved from it 

ASIR, Vol XI, 1911-12 pp 1208, P} 535 

El, Vol XXI,p 59, 

JRAS, 1914, p 370 

Hormizd JI ruled over Persia from 302 AD to 309 AD 

The Sassantan dynasty was founded by Ardashir I in Persia m 
226 AD , its kings continued to rule upto 651 A D 

CH, Volt Il, Pt I, p ahx, 

EH, p 251, fn 
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23 
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SSLK, p 40, Pl IV, 2 

HHC, translated by Specht, JA, July-December, 1883, p 324, 
TA, 1903, p 417 , 

TP, Serie 11, Vol Vil, 1907, pp 193-945 

TA, 1917, p 261. 


CH, Vol H, Pt I, p. xix 
The Han dynasty ruled in China from 206 BC to 220 AD. 
Sce Map I 


“They (the people of Tahia) have five principalities, each under 
one Hei-hou (chieftain), Hicou-mt with the capital Ho-mo, 
Shuang mi with the capital Shug mt Kouer shuang {Kushana) 
with the capital Hu-tsao, Hi-toven with the capital Po mao, and 
Kaofu with the capital Kaofu These five Her hous (chieftains) 
are all dependent on the TaYue clu”, 

THC, Chap 96a, fol. 15 r5 

JA, VI, n, 1883, p 323, 

JAL, Vol X, 1881, pp 20 73 

CH Vol If, Pt Tp hes 

FAQS, 1941, p 243. 


“When the Yue-chi were conquered by the Hiung-nu, they went 
among the Tahia, divided the kingdom into five principalities, 
which were Hieou mt, Choang-mo, Koet-choang (Kusana), 
Hi tun, Jou mi", 

HHC, Chap 118, translated by Specht in JA, 1883, p 324, 

14, 1903, p 417 5 

TA, 1917, p 261; 

JAOS, 1941 p 243 


The Chinese in the Han empire 

HHC, Chap 118, sce above. 

In the Greeh legenas on some of fis coins he assumes the title 
Koshanv the Kusuna” (CBM, p 122, Pl. XXV, 3-4) 


‘The Armenians gave the name Kusin1 to the country north of 
the Patopamisus and the Elburz raiges as far almost as the 
Caspian Margrane was meluded mit (Ammuanus Marcellinus- 
Usstory, Bh XXITIL6 cf JRAS, 1912, p 676 note} 

CCIM, p 66 Pi XL 2 

Ind, p 70,No 2, Pi XI,8 
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39 
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43 


44 
45 
46 
47, 


CBM, p. 144, No 71, Pl XXVIU, 7 
Ibid, p 159, No 1, Pl XXIX, 8 
JRAS, 1906, p 203 

JBORS, Vol VI, pp 12-22 


They translate ‘“Kuei-shuang” as the name of a principality or 
Kingdom and of a sept of the Yue chr who had settled im that 
kingdom Consequently, ‘‘Kuei-shuang wang” should be render 
ed as ‘the hing of the Kus&na (Aingdom)” and aot “King 
Kusana’ See p 2 

“In the dynast} of the Kau-sha, there was a king Tchen tan 
Kia metcha kia (Kanishka)? — 

Sd, Chap 6, 1A, Vol, XXXU, 1903, p 385 

The Cinnese translation was made about 405 A D 

XML, p 67 

“Trained by monks and born in the Kusa (7) race, you should 
not defile the name of your family whose ancestors are descended 
from the noble line of the Sun "—ALK, V, 49, 

JPASB 1910, p. 479 , 

JA, 1903, p 356 


Thomas reads the name as “Kusa’ (/4 1903, p 356); 
while Vidyabhushana reads tt as ‘“Kusana’ (JPASB, 1910, 
p 479) 

JPASB, 1910, p 479 

JRAS, 1914, pp 79 88, 

SBAIV, 1914, pp 643 8 


See p 1, fn 4 Ite ridiculous to use two genitive suffixes 


“sa’ and ‘daa’ in one place , the word cannot mean “ of of 
the Kushas” 


CCIM, p 66, PI XI, 2. 
JRAS, 1914 pp 79-88 , 
SBAI’, 1914, pp 643 
Seep 2 

CH Vol Uf, Pt I, p vx 
See pp 12 


Turushhinvayodbhéta (belonging to the family or dynasty of 
Turushha—RT, Vol I, 170 
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THA, 207-208 , 

AIS, Vol Il, pp 10 12 

Barha tatkin meaning Great Chief (Barha, a corruption of 
Sanskrt Brhat or Great+-tatkin or Tegin, meaning ‘chief? in 
Turkish) 1s the same as Kadphises or Kad (Chief m Pehlavi)+ 
Pises or Sanskrt PeSa or Zend Paesa or Great 

ef JRAS, 1913, p 632 

JRAS, 1912, p 670 

1A, 1908, p 41 

AA, p 349 

£1, Vol I, p 391, 

EI, Vol XXI, pp 55 61, 

CU, Vol. Il, Pt. 1, p- hi 

Nachworte zur Inschrift des Tonyukuk, p 48 ; 

CH, Vol U Pt.I,p 1 

ZDMG, 1915, p. 176, 

CH, Vol I, Pt, p 1 

14, 1905, p. 86 

CH, Vol I, Pt I, pp 1h 

SBAW, 1913, pp 406 ff, 1919, pp, 734 f 

RSCE, pp 70-71 

AIP, p 138, 

HIV. pp 41-54 


AN Zelinsky and YG Rychkov consider at difficult to speak 
of the ethnic anthropology of the Kusinas on account of the 
non availabilty of sufficrent reliable data But the testumony 
provided by the coins minted by them and an analysis of some 
materials published on the Khaichayan excavations lead us to 
the conclusion that the Yuech: brought from Central Asta to 
the region of Bactria and Badakhshan an anthropological type 
related to a wide range of North Europeoid forms , but m the 
type of the Kusana proper, there was a gradual intensification 
of the influence of the Pamur elements, characterised by a promr- 
nent nose (KSIU, pp 178-79) 

According to V V Ginzburg, the anthropological materials 
found im Central Asia corroborate the pomt of view whereby the 
Kugana kingdom 1s regarded as a conglomeration of different 
peoples headed by the representatives of the Yue ch: confede- 
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62 


63 
64 


racy of tribes passing on to the settled mode of life Ethnocul- 
turally, these tribes were peculiar in their tradition of burying 
the dead in tombs of citacomb or cutting (podbo1) types and 
their practice of artificial deformation of the head with a view 
to impart to the skull a more high elongated shape Head 
deformation is clearly visible on many images of Kusana kings 
on coms which is in agreement with the data testafying to their 
nomadic descent, as the ancient local settled population did not 
Practise on a mass scale head deformation nor did st have burials 
of the catacomb—cutting type (VV Ginsburg, XSIU, p 143) 

V Y. Zezenbova 1s of the opinion that cranological materials 
of the Kusdna period, even though they are scarce, make it 
possible with a high degree of probability to relegate the basic 
population to the great Europeoid race (ASTU, pp 150 51) 

SK, Chap 123, fol 4; 
CH, Vol I, Pt I,p lm, 
THQ, 1929, p S1 

Sce photographs 

ESM, p 239, note 6 , 
JAOS, 1943, pp 195 96 
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THE KUSANAS—VICISSITUDES OF THEIR 
PARENT STOCK AND THEIR ORIGIN 


THEIR PARENT STOCK—THE TA YUE CHI 

The Kusanas were a branch of the powerful Ta Yue cht or the 
‘Greit Yue cht who had settled in Tana (Bactria) after m grating 
from their onginal hab tation beyond the north western frontucrs of 
Chna [tis essential to follow the m gration and vierssitudes of 
the nonadic horde in order to understand the ongin of the 
Kusanas their old homeland and the vexed problem of their 
chronology 


CHIEF CHINESE SOURCES FOR THE EARLY 
IISTORY OF THE YUE CHI 


The ch ef Ch nese sources wh ch thraw I ght on these obscure 
topics ate the following 
1 Sse ki or Shi ki (Historical Records) compiled by Ssu ma 
ch en (or Se ma Tsten}? 
2 Tsien Hn Chou (History of the First Han Dynasty) * 
3 Heou Han Chou (History ot the Later Han Dy nasty) * 


4 Wen hsien tung kio (Encyclopaed a) written by Ma twan 
lin in the 13th century! 


THEIR ORIGINAL HABITATION AND WAR WITH 
THE HIUNG NU 
According to the memons of Chang kien 1s i1ecorded ia the 
Sse kt the Great Yue chi org nally lived between Tun hwang ind 
Kilien® The Shi ki cheng 1 quotes authority to show that the old 
country of the Yue chi comprised Liang chou (modern Wuwe1) Kan 
chou (modern Chang yeh) Su chou (modern Chiu chuan) Kua chon 
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and Sha chou® in the Kansu Province of China” With their flocks 
they moved hither and thither over the vast tracts like thei neigh- 
bours, the hordes of the Hiung nu8, the Hunas of the later days ® 
Origmally they were strong and esteemed the Hung nu of small 
account2® But when Mao tun, the Hiung-nu chref, mounted the 
throne, he attached the Yue-chi, defeated them and informed the 
Chinese Emperor of his victory in a letter m 176 BC a 

Later on, Shen-ju Lau-shang™ agai vanquished them, hulled 
their hing, tooh his shull and made st into a drinking bowl ™* Lau- 
shang ruled from 174 BC, to 160 BC and the date of this crushing 
defeat of the Yue chi has been rightly accepted as about 165 BC by 
most scholars }* 


THEIR DEFEAT AND MIGRATION TO TAHIA 


After the Yue-cht had been thoroughly defeated, they sovght 
safety in flight, The Sse kt gives some account of their mugration, 
but does not make any mention of their fight with the Wu sun and 
the Sakas , it only observes “When they were attached by the 
Hiung nu, they went far away and over in the west, beit the Tahia’> 
and overthrew them After that they established their capital to the 
north of the We: (Amu) river and built a princely court there 6 
The memoirs of Chang-hien’ as grven in the Tsien Han Chov, 
however, give more details 


“They mvaded the country of their neighbours, the Wu-sun 
(Ou suenn) 1n the valley of the Ih myer, and Aled the Wu sun 
king, Nan-teou-m1 They proceeded further to the west, and 
attached the kmg of the Se, who fled a long way to the south, 
abandoning the territories to the north of the Jaxartes (Syr 
Darya) to the Yue-ch1 The son of Nan teou-mi, Koenn mouo 
(Kwen mo) was brought up by the king of the Hiung nu 
When he grex up, he felt himself strong enough to ask 
permission of the Hiung-nu chief to avenge hus father’s wrongs, 
moved westwards, and attacked and defeated the Yue chi. 
The Yue cht fled st:]] further to the west to the valley of the 
Wer (Oxus or Amu Darya), overthrew Tahia and established 
therr‘capital to the north of the iver” 


Tahta had a large population, peace-loving and fond of 
commerce The Sse hi gives the following account of the country : 
“Tabia lay about 2000 Ir? south-west of Tasan (Fergana) and 
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to the south of the We1{Amu) ver The cities and houses 
found in the [and of these people are lke those of Tawan 
The people possess no over lord Exch city deposes and sets 
up petty chiefs separately The soldiers are feeble afraid to 
fight but good at commerce Therefore when the Great Yue cit 
mugrated to the west, they attacked and completely subjugated 
the Takia The people of Tahia were numerous they 
amount to more than 100 thousand = Thett capital is the tort 
of Lan st There are market streets where men negotiate all 
things South east lies the kingdom of Sin tuh °° 


The description of Tama given in the Sse hi 1s confirmed by the 
Tsien Han Chou 


“The Yue chi went very far away, passed beyond Tawan 
(Fergana) fought the Talhua m the west and subdued them 
Their chief then fixed their cypital to the north of the 
Wei (Amu) river The Taha had no sovereign each city 
(ville) exch smait town (bourgade) was governed by its chief 
The people were weak and afraid of war When the Yue cht 
arrived they submitted to them ? 


It 1s quite obv ous that Tahia included territories on the north 
as well as the south of the Amu myer it comprised the former Indo 
Greek kingdom of Bactria which had been enfeebled by the attacks 
of the Parthian king Mithradates 1 (171 BC —138 BC) ° It may 
be said to have covered Sogdimna Bactriane”* and Margiane* (or 
the modern Tajikistan Uzbekistan East Turkmenistan and North 
Afghanistan) * It was bounded on the west by A s1 or the kingdom 
of the Arsacidae and on the south east by Kipm At this time the 
Yue chi numbered a hundred thousand famthes and a hundred 
thousand was the number of their warriors “7 


Rapson thinks that the Sakas had occupied Taha in 135 BC 
before the advent of the Yue chi, and he arrives at the conclusion 
on the evidence of the Chinese encyclopacdist Ma twan lin 


In ancient times the Hiung nu defeated the Yue ch, the latter 
went to dwell im Tahia and the king of the Sat (Sakas) went 
southward to live in Kipin The tribes of the Sa: divided and 
dispersed so 1s to form here and there different kingdoms ? 


The faulty extract seems to indicate that the Sakas were driven 
out of Talia by the Yuecht But this account is misleading If 
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Tahia had been under the occupation of the Sakas the Chinese 
works the Sse ki and the Tsien Han Chou would have surely 
mentioned this fact and would not have called the people of Tahta 
werk ind cowardly Strabo also refers to the occupation of Bactria 
by the Sakas but that event relates to a much earlier period *° 


A branch of the Yue chr had not joined the expedition towards 
Taha They were small m number and had taken retugs with the 
Kiang on the southern mountains They were called the Little 
Yue chi in order to distinguish them from th> conquerors of Tata 
who are usually called thu Ta Yue chi Some of these Lite Yue chr 
returned to their old habitatson in Kanchou 


DATe OF THEIR CONQUEST OF TAHIA 
An ide of the approximate date of the Yue chi conquest of 
Takia can be gleaned from the following facts — 


1 Chang kien was deputed in 138 BC by the Chinese 
empcror Ou ti (140 BC —86 B C ), to the Yue chi to negotiate 
with them to bring them back to help the Chinese against the 
Hmng nu He was taken prisoner by the Hiung nu and was 
detained by them for ten years But he was able to escape to 
Tawan (Fergana) whence he was escorted to Kang ku (Sogdrana} 
and was taken to the Yue chi whom he found settled 1m their 
new country (Tahia) ** He was unsuccessful in his mission, and 
after a stay of more than one year he went back to China in 
126 BC His account 1s the chief source from which the Clunese 
got information about the Yue chi in this period According 
to him Taha lay to the south of the Wei river and the Yue 
chi had completely subjugated it The submission of Tabta 
was thus an accomplished fact by the trme of his return journey 
re L6BC 

2 The Tsien Han Chou contains the information that the king 
of the Wu sun had 1m old grudge agunst the Yue chi that he 
attached them and drove them out of the Sat wong, and that 
happened just at the time when Shen yu re Mao tun’s 
successor (174 BC—I60 BC) died * This statement led 
Fujita Toyohashi and Sten Konow to think that the Yue-cht 
conquered Tihia in 160 BC °* But tlis interpretation cannot 
be accepted, as the Wu sun prince who was an orphan from the 
cradle? and whose fathers deith had taken place about 160 
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BC must have taken some years (about twenty years) to prow 
up and become strong enough to defeat the Yue chi. The 
Yue chi must have, therefore, been driven to Tahta about 140 
BC, and they must have taken some years to occupy and 
completely master the whole of the country including the 
territories south of the Amu river, so that the consolidation of 
their power m their new homelands must have been achieved 
by 126BC 


3 Tarn has shown clearly that Heliocles, the last Greek king 
of Bactria, was defeated by Mithradates Iin 141 BC The 
Yue chi must have conquered the country after Ins dethrone- 
ment, as the Tahia had no overlord at that tame ® Its complete 
subjugation was, therefore, achieved after 141 BC and before 
126 BC 


Specht proposes arbitrarily to put the Yue-chi conquest of 
Tahia after 24 AD," because he thinks that the Tsien Han Chou 
makes no mention of it But his assertion 1s baseless 5 the Ten 
Han Chou does mention the conquest,*? though not im complete 
details, as the accounts of foreign peoples incorporated in the annals 
did not pretend to trace a compfete history of them. 


DIVISION OF TAHIA INTO FIVE PRINCIPALITIES 


After subjugattng the whole of Tala the Yue-chi divided it 
mto five prine:palities Hicou m, Shuang-mi, Koes-shuang 
(Kusina), Hi-touen and Tou mi Their names are mentioned in the 
Heou Han Chou by Fan Ye who corrects the account of the 
diviston given eather in the Tsten Hin Chou bv Pan ku‘! who had 
included Kaofu (not Tou m1) as one of the Yue chi principalities 
Pan-ku was mistaken im this respect as according to Fan-Ye,‘> it 1s 
only when the Yue-chi had tmumphed oter A st (Tarthia) that they 
took Kaoru for the first tune 


Marquart has identified Hieou-m with the present Wakhan, 
Stuang-mu with Chitral, Kuershuang (Ausina) with the country 
immediately to the north of Gandhara or with Gandhira itself, Hi- 
touen with Parwan or the Panjshir and Kaofu with Kabul * But his 
views are not justified If we accept his identifications, the Yue-cht 
principaltites Would be placed outside Tahia,‘? while, according to 
Fan Ye, they were definitely carved out of Tahia and the conquest 
of Kaofu was accomplished at a later stage “8 Moreover, Tahta had a 
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large population * but this cianot b. true of the barren Wakhan, 
Chitral or the Panjstur 


The division of Tahia ito five principalities was made by 
the Yue chi not very long after they had gamed complete mastery 
over it, as 1s quite obvious from the passage which occurs im the 
Heou Hin Chou ‘When the Yue chi were conquered by the Hiung- 
nu they went among the Tahsa (and) divided the kingdom into five 
principahties ©° But the memoirs of Chang Kien as recorded in 
the Sse-hi do not make any mention of this event, so the partition 
of Tihta appears to have taken place shortly after the departure of 
Chang Kien, 1 e shortly after 126 BC 


KUSANA hINGDOM AND THE KUSANAS 


About a hundred years afterwards, Kujula Kadphises, the 
chief of the Koer shuing principality, conquered the other four 
pruncrpahties and constituted himself hing of a kingdom which was 
also called the Kusina kinedom ®! He identified himself with sts 
name, and the Yue ch of his principality also came to be known by 
the same name even though the Han continued to call them by 
their old appellation” He was, therefore, the first king of the 
Kusinas who had their origin from their parent-stock in Tahia 


TOOT NOTES 


1 See Bibliography —Chinese Sources, under Ssu ma chien, 
2 Ibid under Pan hu 
3. Ibid under Fan Ye 
4 Ind under Ma twan lin 
5 SK Chap 123 fol 4 
ESM 1901 p 201 
Ctl, Vo) Il Pt 1 p im 
THC Chip 96a 
JAI Vol X 188l,p 41 
Ki hen or Chi hen mountun (meaning ‘Heavenly mountain’ ) 
18 situvted in Kansu 
(PC dated 16157 p 37) 
See Map I 
6 CH Volll Pt I p Im 
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See Map I 

The name Kansu 1s derved from the syllables ‘Kan and 
*Sy’, the first parts of the names of the cities Kanchou and 
Suchou found in it, chou meaning prefectural city m Chinese , 
PC, dated 16 157, p 37), 

SK, Chap 123, fol 4, 

TA, 1905, p 75 

74, 1919, p 70 

SK Chap 123, fol 4, Chap 110 fol 6V, 

ESM, pp 201 ff, 

SBAW 1918 p 571, 

ci, Vol U, Pt, Tp ln 

The letter contained the following account of the defeat of the 
Yue chi 

‘ Lately I despatched an envoy but he has not returned nor have 
T received any communication, while some of the lower officals 
have committed breaches of the agreement 1nd attacking the 
Right Yen Wang have forced him into the Western Regions 
where he was attacked by the Yue chi Heaven however, was 
prop tious to your arms, our forces were well formed our 
cavalry brave and powerful, and in the end we totally defeated 
the Yue chi, carrying fire and sword through the land and 
pacifying the country up to Leolan”—SK, Chap 110 

JCBRAS, 1906, pp 40 41 

The Hiung au chief 

SK, Chao 123, fol 4, 

THC, Chap 96 a, 

JAI Vol X, 1881, p 41, 

THQ, 1929, p 51 

Mf Chavannes translation of SK Tome I, Introduction pp 
av ff, 

JHQ 1929,p 5) 

POES p 185, 

EH! p 248 

TA 1903 p 419 

The word ‘Tahw’ was used to indictte both the country and its 
inhabitants 

oA Chap 123 fol 4 

FSM pp 200 ff, 

THQ, 1922 p Si 
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Chang-kien was deputed in 138 BC by the Chinese emperor, 
Ou-t: (140 BC —86 BC), to negotiate with the Yue chi 


THC Book 61, ESM, pp 200f , 
JRAS NS, 1882,p 82, 

TA, 1905, pp 75 76, 

JA 1908, pp 25-26 


375 miles (1 h=3/16 miles OYCT, Vol II, p 337) 

This account of Tahia 1s based on the report of Chang-kien. 
THC, Bh 61, 

ESM pp 200 ff 

Sin tuh means India 


THC, Bh 61, passage transl by Specht in 
JA, 1883, p 322, 

JA, 1903, p 418 

CHI, Vol 1 p 700 


The above-mentioned Chinese accounts place Tahta south west 
of Tawan (Fregana) and on both sides of the Amu river, making 
it correspond roughly to Sogdiana and Baetriane mentioned by 
Ptolemy (AIP, pp 267-83) 

Ptolemy describes Dahae or Daae who may be identified with 
the Tahia people residing 1n Margiane (AIP, pp 263-66) 

See Map I 

Tahia remained under the contro] of the Kusinas for a long 
petiod It 1s, therefore, not surprising that many Kusana 
iscriptions have recently been unearthed in Tapkistan (NALAT, 
1957, pp 143 44) and North Afghamstan (JA, 1952, pp 433 53, 
1954, 101-205 , 1955, 269-79) See also Appendix IV and Appen- 
dix V 

According to the Tsien Hau Chou, the kingdom of Kipin 
touched the Yue chi kingdom on the north west (THC, Chap. 
96 , JAOS, 1941, p 242). 

THC, vide TA, 1905, p 76 

CHI, Vol 1, p 566 

ESM, p 205 

GBI, 1938, p 283 

SK, vide Cli, Vol IT Pt. Y, p lv 
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BF, pp 9, 27, 
CH, Vol Il, Pt 1, p lv 


Baron A Von Stael-Holstem thinks that Kamiska belonged to 
the Little Yue chi, but he 1s mistaken 2n his views (see Chapter 


on Kanishka) 

THC, Book 61 , 

JAI, Vol X, 1881, pp 60 f, 
CH, p iv, 

TA 1903, p 418 , 1905, p 76 
THC, Book 61 

JRAS, 1932, p 958, 

CH Vol If, Pt [, pp tt, liv 
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JA 1903, p 419 
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HHC, Chap 118, 
See Chap I 

THC Chap 9a, fol 15r , 
See Chap I 
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Tahia lay south west of Fergana See Map I. 
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KUJULA KADPHISES 


DIFFERENT FORMS OF THE NAME 


Kuyula Kadphises was known to the Chinese as Kieu tsteu-hto 
or Kieu-tsieu Khio,? and his name appears in the forms Kozoulo 
Kadphises” ind Kozola Kadaphes® in the Greek script on the obverse 
of ius coins and 1n the forms Kuyula Kasa,* Kyula Kan? Kuyula 
Kaphsa ® Kuyula Kadapha,? Kujula Kara Kaphsa® and Kujula Kara 
Kapsa! in the Kharoshthi scnpt on the reverse of his cams, Rapson 
considers Kuyula Kara Kadphuses to be different from Kuyula Krd- 
phises and states that he seems to have succeeded the satrap Zetonises 
in the kingdom ot Pushalavat: and that he may have been contem- 
porary with Wema Kadphises, but he does not advance any solid 
reasons in support of his proposition The high impertal titles 
“Maharay asa rayaray asa” used by him" preclude the possibility of 
his being merely a subordinate ruler We also cannot regard him as 
a successor of Kwula Kadphises, as we learn from Chinese evidence 
that Kujula Kadphises was succeeded by Wema Kadphises,”* and not 
by Kuyula Kara hadphises or Kujyula Kadaphes Moreover, a 
\Sirkap coin of Kujula Kadphises showing the bust of Hermeus on 
the obverse seems to have the Kharoshthi legend “ jula Kara 
Dhramathi "2° and numuismatic evidence reveils the fact that 
the legend “Dhramatlidasa* was borne by Kujula Kadphuses * 
Alberuni calls him Barha tatkin © 


HIS CONQUESTS 
(a) Tania 
According to the Heou Han Chou, Kujula Kadphuses was the 


clief of the Kusana principility in Talna he attacked and subdued 
the other four principalities in that country, and constituted himself 
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fang of a kingdom which was called the Kusana kingdom ” He was 
thus, the founder of the first Kusina kingdom which included Sog 
diana, Bactriane and Cast Margiane (or the modern Tajikistan, 
Uxzbekist in, East Turkmenistan and North Afghanistan) 3° 

The exact date of his conquest of the other principalities in 
Taha xs uncertain but Fan Ye states that when the Yue chy were 
conquered by the Hiung-nu, they went among the Tahi1 divided the 
kingdom into five principihties, and, about a hundred years ifter 
wards Kuynla Kadphises attacked and subdued the other four princt 
palities 2° Specht?° and Smith”? think that the division of Tahia into 
five principalities took place long after its conquest and “one hundred 
years afterwards should be counted from the date of the division of 
Talia and not from that of its conquest But Fan Yes statement 
shows that the interval between these two cvents was not very great, 
and the division of Tahii must have talen place shortly after 126 
BC He therefore attacked ths other pin tpalities in Tahia after 
26BC and before 2 BC (about 10 BC) as the Wet lio mentions 
a Yue cht king (not a chief) reigning in 2BC ” which means that 
Kuyula Kadphises had consohdated lus power in the whole of Talua 
by that date 

His further career of conquests 1s described as follows by Fan 
Ye 

“He invaded the country of A st seized upon the territory of 

Kaofu, destroyed also Pota and Kip and became completely 

master of these countries Kaueou tsteou-kio died at eighty 

years’ 


It 1s difficult to determine the exact boandrries of those terri 
tories and the dates of thetr conquests, but we can form an ipproxt 
Mate idea about them, if we consider these questions in the light of 
the old accounts Jeft by the Chinese and Greek writers and the 
numismatic ind archaeological evidence 

(Asi 

Asi (An hst or Ngansi) It was Fnown as the country of the 
Arsacide from the name of the founder, Arsaces It was also called 
Parthia, and was orginally situated on the south east of the Caspian 
Sea The Parthuans had greatly extended their power , and towards 
the close of the first century BC the Parthian empire extended from 
the Euphrates to Arachosta* and from the Oxus to the Indian Ocean 
wh Hermaeus a descendant of the Greek dynasty of Eucratides 
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stuling over Central and Southern Afghamstan The Parthians were 
often at war with Rome over the question of Armemia Their empire 
was governed by viceroys, some of whom were very powerful and had 
assumied royal titles, It was weakened by wars of succession , and 
one of its kings, Phraataces, concluded a treaty wth Romein 1 AD, 
‘by which Parthia agreed to withdraw completely from the affairs of 
Armenia The conquest of A-st by Kuyula Kadphuses took place 
-about this period when he had finished tus work of umting all the 
Yue ch: principalities in Tabia into a centralized power but the 
conquest could not :mply the occupation of the whole of the Parthran 
empire, as it continued to exist till 226 AD; it could only mean 
the subjugation of the original A-st territory adjoining Taha 


(c) Kaofu 

Tt sigmfied the Kabul Valley The word “Kaofu’ 1s derived 
from the Sanskrit word “Kubha” which is the ancient name of the 
Kabul river 2) The Kabul river 1s also called “Koa” by Ptolemy,”® 
* Kophes” by Strabo? and “Kophen” by Philostratos,™ all resembl- 
ing the word “Kaofu’ Hermaeus was the last Greek ruler of Kaofu, 
and he Was ruling there towards the close of the first century BC 
The fact that 1t was not under the contro] of the Parthian emperors 
at that time 15 made clear by the statement of Isidor of Charaa who, 
while naming the Parthian stations, does not meclude it m the hist of 
the eastern provinces of Parthia®™ But the discovery of a very 
large number of coms of Gondopharnes® at Begram and other places 
m Afghanistan™ suggests that it must have come under his control 
‘for some tume But tt did not remain in his possession for a very 
Jong period Its occupation by Kuyula Kadphises who at first ruled 
asa subordinate ally of Hermaeus and later on mdependently 1s 
attested by the following series of coins 

(i) Coins of Hermaeus alone* ; 

(i) Coms of Hermaeus associated with those of Kujula Kad- 

phises®§ and 
Qu) Coins of Kujula Kadphises alone * 
It 1s quite evident that, 


(1) Hermaeus was at first ruling alone in the Kabul valley 

(2) Afterwards Kuyula Kadphises was associited with Her- 
maeus in the government, but occupied a subordinate position as 
his name appears on the reverse im Kharoshthi script, while that of” 
Hermaeus appears on the obverse mm Greek script 
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(3) Later on, Kuyula Kadphises tuled independently, and on 
some coms assumed high imperial titles But there was a short 
qnterval of Parthian rule of Gondopharnes who issued an extensive 
comage of his onn Whitehead also thinks that there was a joint 
rule of Hermaeus and Kujula Kadphises for some time “Coins of 
the Indo-Grech prince are hnown which bear on the Kharoshthi side 
the name of Kuyulakasa When without any further alteration of 
type, we find that the name of the Kusana chief in the form of 
KOZOYLO KADPHIZES makes its appearance also on the Greek 
side of the coinage and the name of Hermaeus finally disappears, 
then it also becomes certam that Kadphises was the conqueror 
who subverted the Greek dommmon in Kabul’? But Whntehead is. 
mistaken mm ignoring the Parthian occupation of Kabul 

Nf I~ tt = forewv 

Gobind Pai examines the legends ‘“‘Basileos steros-su Ermaiou” 
and ‘ Khoshan-sy Zacou Kozola Kadaphes found on the coins of 
Kyula Kadphises and explims that “su” (or “sy’ ) stands for “sy- 
zugou ’, the genitive singular of ‘sy-zugos meaning conjoint and 
implying the jotnt rule of Hermaeus and Kujula Kadphises® But 
his explanation 1s fir fetched as the coms on which the legend 
“Khoshan sy zaoou Kozola Kadaphes * 1s found portray the head of 
the hing*® closely resembling that of Augustus‘? and not that of 
Hermreus  “Sy"' 1s evidently a genttive suffi, and “'Zaoou 1s the 
genitive singular of ‘zaoos”, the Graecized form of “Yavuga” 
meaning chief or king 


Rapson once advocated that Hermaeus was associated with 
Kujula Kadphises in hus gove-nment towards the end of his reign and. 
that the coins showed clearly the process by which the Kabul villey 
passed from Hermaeus to his conqueror, Kuyula Kadphises* Sten 
Konow too expressed similar views and stated that when Kuyula 
Kadphises invided Parthia Hermacus entered into an alliance with 
him through which he tried to strengthen his position and make 
himself independent of the Parthian suzeratn, but as the Kusana rule 
did 19t ong leave him free to enjoy his independence he had to 
share the government with him and was soon entirely repliced by 
Kujula Kadphises * Later on, Rapson changed his views, and 
asserted that Kabul valley was under the control of the Parcthtans 
for some decades and that probably iot until seventy years after 
the death of the last Yavana king, Hermaeus Kabul passed from 
the Pahlavas to the Kusanas ‘* Konow also followed ium im stating 
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that a coinage bear ng his name and type was issued by his con 
querors, Pahlavas and Kusinas, many years after his death © 
Altehar found corroboration of this statement in the discovery of 
the five new coins of Hermreus Kuyula type with divergent features 
of the king » bust * 


But the seprration of the reign of Kujula Kadphises from that 
of Hermaeus for a very long penod presents great difficulties It 1s 
hard to explain why Kujula Kadphises should have reproduced the 
name of a foreign King (who had dted seventy years eather) on the 
side of honour {the obverse) of his coins while allowing himself to 
occupy a subordinate position on the reverse Moreover, Kuyula 
Kadphises issued an extensive coinage of his own 10 rmitation of the 
Roman denaru of Emperor Augustus , he had no need of imitating 
mechanically the coms of a defeated king many years after his 
death 


As a matter of fact, the sequence of events seems to have been 
as follows — 


(1) Hermacus was ruling mdependenily in the Kabul valley” 
towards the close of the first ceaturey BC and in the begining 
of the first century AD His silver coins of this period are of 
superior quality ind are sound in epigrahy Some of them 
represent on the obyerse the busts of the king (Hermaeus) and 
his queen (Calhope) ¢ 


(2) Hermacus was defeated by Gondopharnes, the ruler 
of Arachost1, and sought shelter with Kuyula Kadphises, the 

hing of Tahta Gondophirnes issued an eatensive comage of 
hisown The date of its accession to the throne 1s determined 
by the Takhta Baht mseription issued on Ist Batsakh, 103 of an 
unspecified era in the 26th year of his rergn “® It can only be 
interpreted according to the Vikrama era, and gives us 46 A D 

as the 26th year of lis reiga According to these calculations, 
Gondophirnes came to the throne in 2021 AD, and 
conquered Kabul between 20 AD,and 46AD Banery:!? 
and Majumdar,5° however, interpret the inscription in 

terms of the Saka era giving the date 181 AD : but their 
interpretation goes against archaeological evidence, as the coms 
of Gondopharnes are found in a stratum which is far earher 
than the strata in which the coins of Kamsha and his successors 
are found in Tava The fet that many com specimens of 
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Hermaeus Kujula Kadphises and the joint issues are found ia 
strata dating after Gondopharnes® should not occasion any 
surprise because the three kings were contemporaries and the 
reign of Gondopharnes preceded that of Kuyula Kadphises in 
that area 


(3) Kujula Kadphises who had already defeated Parthii 
attacked Kabul 4s an ally of Hermaeus and occupied it, but 
Gondopharnes continued to enjoy sovereign powers in other 
terr tories ag late as 46A D, as the Takht 1 Bahi inscription 
clearly shows Tt was a period of stress and turmoil for the 
Kabul kingdom the yoint issue of comage during these times 
m which Hermaeus 1s still allowed to occupy a position of 
honour on the obverse shows coarse workmanship ind degraded 
style ® But there 1s no justification for the theory put for ard 
hy Gobind Pat that Hermieus the consort of Caihop was 
different from Hermaeus the cofleague of Kuyula Kadphises * 
After some time, Kuyula Kadphises assumed a status of 
equahty, and later on began to rule independently and tesued 
comage in imitation of the Roman denarn of Augustus 


Pan-ku mentions Kabul as an ortgina) Vue chi principality * 
{If lis statement had been correct, Kabul should have fallen to 
the Yue-chi before 24 A Das he describes events upto that period # 
But Pan ku's statement has been corrected by Fan Ye who mentions 
Tou min place of Kaofu as an original Yue chi principality,®® and 
describes the conquest of Kaofu after his conquest of Asi He must 
have, therefore, wrested Kabul from Gondopharnes after 20 AD® 


‘We learn from Fan Ye that Kuyula Kadphuses died at the age 
of eighty If Kuyula Kadphises 1s assumed to have set upon ins 
work of consolidating fis power in Tata about 10 BC at the age of 
twenty, he must have died about 50 AD His conquest of Kabul 
May, therefore be roughly placed at 30 AD as he conquered some 
other territones afterwards 


{d@) Pota or Pouta 


Franke and Marquart locate it to the north of Arachosia,® 
while Chavannes takes 1t for Balkh “! Yirde St Marti identified st 
with Pathanha or Pekhianke, the country of the Pathans ® Chavan- 
nes is evidently mistaken in his conjecture, as the geograph cal 
Position of Balhh clearly mdicates that si was included in Talua im 
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the demmons of Kuyula Kadpluses before his conquest of Kabul 
Pota seems to be the same as the land of Pactyice mentioned by 
Herodotus® and represented by the ethmc designation Pakhtun or 
Pathan It undicated the territory south and east of Peshawar exten- 
ding up to the Indus The territories north of Peshawar comprising 
western Gandhara seem to have been included in K pin 


fe) hip 


It 18 one of the most perplexing terms of the Chinese geography 
of North West India , tt has been used to denote different territories 
at different periods In the Chinese treatises it 1s a term of vague 
and varying extens on and not the deseription of a particular country 
it has been applied in different works to Kashmir, Nagara Gandhira 
and Udyana In the Pien y: tien section of the Tu shu ts cheng and 
the Hai huo cht K pin and Kashar are treated as identical but Ou 
kong distinguishes Kipin from Kashmir he states that he came to 
ihe Jatiur country after hawng y sried Kinin ® Sung yun who visited 
Gandhara in 520 A.D treats Ganda ra and Kiptn 1s adjoining 
countries * 


Chav annes and I es1 have propounded the vies that from the 
period of the Han to that of the Northern Wen the name Clupia 
or (Kipmn) apphes only and always to Kashmur as the) find st proved 
in the accounts of the Buddhist pilgrims that itis only in the Tang 
perod” that the name ss connected wth Kapiéa (North Eastern 
Afghanistan) + The pertod referred to in the text being that of the 
Han dynasty, they tale Kip n to mean Kashmuria this case Beal? 
and Tara™ sdenufy Kipn with Kophene or Kabul while Smith 
considers that the Kapisa* signification would suit better in the 
context > Petech 1s however of the siew that a corsesponds 
roucl ly to Gandhara ind West Punjab and that rts cong iest wis 
the first conquest of the Kusinis 2 India proper © 


Tf we consider the passage “nen in the Heou Han Chow critr 
cally where the conques of Kaofu or Kab tas also descr bed A pin 
can ot mean the Kabul trea Itcan only denote Kashwr and is 
alluded to as Kapnby Heun Tsane Kashmir was famous for 
its go'd and Pan hu g\es along account of K pin stat ng that it 
had 9 gold and silver currercy vhch creulatea not only in Kipin 
but also n = Woojihshaul § The western part of Gandhwa 
representing the territory north of Peshawar was also included 1m st 
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The eastern part of Gandhara was, however, a part of the 
Aimgdom of Taxila which was, as reported by Apollonms who visited 
it m about 43 44 AD, ruled by ‘ Phraotes” who was independent 
of the power of Bardanes, the Parthian king of Babylon” In the 
account of the travels of Apollonms, it 1s stated that “Phraotes” 
exercised control over the satrap east of the Indus, that he lvedin a 
palace which was just Ihe the house of any citizen of the better 
class, that he hated the Greeks and attributed his prejudices to the 
tales and falsehoods of Egyptian travellers, and that he subsidised 
barbarians to prevent them from themselves ravaging or allowing 
other barbarians to ravage his territories ® [tis quite evident that 
the Parthian king whom Apollonuus called Phraotes was no other than 
Gondopharnes who assumed the title “apratthata’” on his coins, 
that he continued to exercise sovereign powers in the kingdom of 
Taxila even after Kuyula Kadphises had ousted him from Kabul, 
that he then lived a simple life im an ordmary place at Tuaila, that 
his hatred of the Greeks was in reality due to their alliance with 
Kugula Kadphises against him, and not to the reasons explamed by 
him, and that he paid tribute to Kujula Kadphises in order to save 
ius kingdom from the attacks of the Kusanas and other tribes These 
arguments find confirmation in the Takht-1-Bah imscription of the 
year 103 issued during his rergn which makes it quite evident that 
he was rulmg in that area in 46AD and im the archaeological 
evidence according to which the dynasty of Gondopharnes ruted in 
Tasila for 1 long period before the coming of the Kusinas® 
Kuyula Kadphises forced the kingdom of Taxila to pay tribute, but 
Konow 1s mistaken in thinking that Sirhap a prt of Taxtia wis 
destroyed ly him® and was abandoned, as the coins of his successor, 
Wema Kadphuises, are also found there * 


The date of the conquest of Kipin ts still controversial Levi 
ttries to solve this problem by citing the following statement from 
Tsien Han Chou — 

“From the time that the emperor Woo-te opened up communi 

cation with Kipin the rulers of that kingdom, im view of 

extreme distances, had considered themselves safe from the 
intrusion of a Chinese army In this confidence, the king 

Woo-tou-laou on several occastons had put the Chinese envoy 

to death Yue-muh fo killed seventy persons of the Chinese 

envoy and then sent an envoy witha letter to the emperor 
acknowledging his transgression, But the country being among 
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the unregistered and impracticable regions, the emperor Yuan 
tr (48 32 BC)® discharged the envoy, communicition being 
cut off by the Hmdu-hush In the usne of the emperor Cheng- 
ti (327 BC )® Kipin again sent an em\oy with offermgs and an 
acknowledgement of guit| The Supreme Board wished to send 
an envoy with a reply to escort the Kip envoy home Too kin 
however, ressted the proposal ind ultimately prevented 
the sending of an embassy *? The envoy of Kipin returned to his 
country ia 25 BC * 


Levt argues that the anarety of the | ing of Kipm to conciftate 
the Chinese again after maltreating the previous Cl nese envoys must 
be due to some danger threatening his Fingdam = In vain did Kipin 
under the menrce of a pressing peril acknowledge its fault and offer 
Teparation to the successor of Yuan-tr® Cheng tr (32 7 BC) imitated 
the prudent reserve of his predecessors and abandoned the unfortu- 
nate Kipin to an ynvasion of Yue chi which was led by Kieou-tstou- 
io?" He, therefore, puts the conquest of Kipin by Kuyuli Kadphises 
between 25 BC and 7BC_ But this date seems to be very carly, 
as Pan-hu who gives a long description of Kipin and describes events 
up to 24 A D does not make any mention of the conquest Moreover, 
according to the wording of Fan Ye, Kuyula Kadphises conquered 
Pota and Kipin after occupying Kaofu But Kaofu was occupied 
by him about 30 AD , Pota and Kipin must have, therefore, been 
conquered by him after 30 A D and before 50 A D the probable 
date of his death 

His kingdom thus included the present tirmtories of Tajikistan, 
Uzbekistan, East Turkmenistan, North Afghanistan (about half of 
the present State), Khurasan, a portion of West Pakistan (stretching 
from the frontier of Afghanistan to the Indus) and Kashmir The 
hingdom of Taatla was tributary to him 


HIS COINAGE 


He issued an extensive copper coinage anda large number of 
his coms hive been fourd in Afghanistan and Taaila” Thev 
have Greek legends with the square ferm of omicron on the obverse 
and Kharoshth? legends on the reverse They may be divided mto 
the following types 


1 Obv Bust of Hermaens z., dnidem, Greek legend Bas teos 
Steros-su Ermatou. 
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Rev Heracles, facing, diadem, holds a club mr hand, in 
J. lion’s skm Kharoshthi legend : Kujula Kasasa Kushana Yavu CY 
gasa dhramathidasa ‘(com) of Kujula-Kasa, chief or King of the 
Kusdnas, stead fast in faith” ** 

It represents the yont-rule of Kujula Kadphises and Hermaeus, 
with the former occupying the position of a subordinate ally 

2 Oby Bust of Hermueus r, diadem, Greek legend Koshano 
Kozoulo Kadpluses (KAAGIZOY) 

Rey Heracles, facing, diadem,holds a club in r hand and 
lion’s skin over 1 arm, Kharoshthi legend Ktjula Kasasa Kushana 
Ya(u)gasa diramathidasa * 

It denotes the gradual assumption of a status ofequality by 
Kuwyula Kad¢phises with the Greek hing 

There are many degraded and barbarous copies of the jomt 
issue They have corrupt Greek legends and portray divergent 
features of the bust of Hermaeus On one of these coins, we see 
the bust of the king hawng large hair. his features having some 
resemblance to those of Hermaeus, and traces of circular Greek 
legend ;°° while on another, we find a bust, having little resemblance 
to the face of Hermacus, showing traces of some letters of the Greek 
legend * They were evidently the production of a period of stress 
and turmoil, when Hermaeus and Kuyula Kadphises were engaged 
in warfare against the Parthians and when even semi-skilled workers 
of the Kusana kingdom might have been employed for their manu- 
facture 

3 Obv Head of kmgr closely resembling that of Augustus 
m Ins later years, diadem, Greek legend in neat characters 
Khoshans Zaoou Kozola Kadaphes “(com) of the Kusana chief, 
Kozola Kadaphes” 

Rev King (or deity) seated r on aseat resembling a curule 


chair, his ¢ hand extended, in] field monogram A Kharoshtbi 


legend: Khushanasa Yauasa Kinula haphsas sa(cha) dhrama(tintay 
sa (coin) of Kuyula Kaphsa, chief or hing of the Kus‘nas  stead- 
fastim truce faith * Coomaraswamy and Bunerjee Uunk that the 
deity mav be representing Stva,? but the spectal symbols such as ins 
bull or trident associ ited with that god and found on the coms of 
Wema Kadphises are missing The figure most probably represents 
and the monogram symbolises the Buddhist Triratna 
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This type shows that Kuyula Kudphises wis now enjoying 
sovereign powers in the whole of his empire and he was copying 
the Romun head from the issues of Augustus (27 BC~14A D) sn 
hus later ye ts . 

4 Ob. Head ofkmgr wearing a peculiar helmet with two 
recurved horns The full Greek legend seems to be* Koshano 
Xozoula Kozoulo Kadpluses (K 4A9/ZOY). 

Rev Armed soldier, wearmg helmet, standing r, with spear 
and circular shield Kharoshthi legend : Kuga Kausa (Kushanasa) 

The pecuhar helmet seems to be the mitiona) mirtial head- 
dress, Kujuia Kadphises was now i a position not to copy foreign 
coinage, but to issue coins depicting national traits 


5  Obv Humped bull, standing r debased Greek legends 


monogram 


SD) 

Res Two-humped camel, standing r, Kharoshthi legend (?) 
Kushana Ku(jula) Kara-Kaphsasa * 

Different legends appear on this type of coimage Maharayasa 
Rayaray is) Kuyula Kara Kaphsa Kuyula Kara kapsa Maharayasa 
Rayartyasa, Maharayasa Muahastsi Kushana Kuvuta Kaphsasa, 
Maharayisa Rayatirayasa Kuyula Kaphsa '" Cunningham read the 
ttle Devaputra m one of these legends but Is reading was in- 
correct 1° The adoption of hig’ umpertal titles by Kuyula Kadphises 
tsaclew indication of the fact that he had now reached the zenith 
of his power Starting from Bactria, he had eatended his empire 
so much that it now included pirts of India His regard far his 
home country which was famed for its camels! 1s symbolised by the 
effigy of two bumped camel, while his respect for the Indian futh of 
Saivism finds 1ts expression im the effigy of the humped bull (Nandi) 
the favourite symbol of Lord Siva and the monogram Nandipada 
illustrating its foot-print 


HIS RELIGION 

Kujula Kadphises adopted Buddhism as his religion The 
tile ‘“Dharmathida” 1 (Skt Dharmasthita=stead-fast m faith) and 
Sachadharmathida” 1 (Skt Sat) adharmastiuta=steadfast in true 
faith) are essentially Buddhist epithets This fact 1s corroborated by 
the Chinese evidence thit the Yue-chi king who was reigning in 2 
BC tad Buddhist learmnags Tue Wer-ho rm an extract preserved for 
us by San hoo-tehr mentions this fact, ‘In the year 2 BC (the first 
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year of the period Youan-tcheou of At ti), a Chmese official had 
Jearnt to hnow Buddhist sutras by oral transmission through the agency 
of an ambassador of the king of the Yue chi °°” As we find the king 
of the Yuechiand not the head of a hi-hou mentioned in2 BC, 
he could be no other than Kujula Kadphises Tt was he who became 
the first king of the Yue-chi after uniting all the five Yue chi hr hous 
about that period 1° 

But there 1s some difference of opimion about the inter 
pretation of the above-mentioned passage Panthrer found it 
reproduced in the account of India in the Pren i-tien, and trans 
lated it thus ‘The first year Youan tcheowu of Arti of the Han 
{2 years before the Christian era), King lou, disciple of a learned 
scholir, received from the king of the Greit Yue chi an envoy named 
I tsun-heou , he received at the same time a Buddhist book which 
said, ‘He Who shall be established again, itis the man”! On the 
other hand, Specht has given a different version ‘ (In Central India, 
there was a holy man called Cha lin-si) In the first of the years 
Youan tcheou of At-t: of the Han (two years before the Christin era), 
King lou, disciple of the teacher received from the hing of the Great 
Yue cht an envoy named I-tsun keou and gave hom a Buddhist book 
which sad “In the kingdom he who shall be raised again (upon the 
throne), it 1s thus said "42° it means that, according to Specht, King- 
Jou was an Indian, and the Yue chi envoy did not hand over a 
Buddhist book but recerved one Specht 1s, however, mistaken in 
his views, as many Ch nese compilations mention the fact that King- 
Jou received Buddhist works from the Yue chi king by word of mouth 
Tao siuen (595 667 A D ) gives the following reading in the Koang 
houng-ming ts, “In the year Youan tcheou of Arti (2 BC), King: 
hou was sent into the kingdom of the the Great Yue-chi, 1e why 
after having learnt by heart the sacred books of the Buddha, he 
returned to China "#2 Similar accounts are found in “Fa iuen-tchous 
iin by Tao chen (668 A D )”” and Tsi-cha-men-pou-ing-pai su tang- 
chen by Yen tsoung (662 AD) ™8 

Auyula Kadphises developed a great respect for the Hindu sect 
of Saivism Consequently, the buil, the favourite symbol of Siva 
and the monogram Nandipada make their appearance on a series of 
lus coins 24 


HIS DEATH 


He died at the age of eighty" This date may be safely placed 
at about 50 A D., as he may be taken to be about twenty years old, 
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when he attacked the other Yue-chr principalities m Tahta about 
10B.C Thomas, Smith Sircar and Marshall give 40 AD ,¥6 
45 AD™ 65 AD™8 and 80 A D ™® respectively as the likely dates 
for this event The date nen by Sircar is very late, as it leaves too 
short a period (onty thirteen years) for the reign of his son, Wema 
Kadphises, who conquered a large part of Northern India and issued 
avast coinage of his own Marshall s views Obout Kusana chrono- 
logy whch are based on the theory that Kapiska came to the throne 
about 128 A D ® are discussed in Chapter V7" 
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WEMA KADPHISES 


HIS CONQUESTS AND EXTFNT OF EMPIRE 

Wema Kadphises was the son of Kujula Kadphises, and was 
called Yen-hao-cheng or Yen-hao tchin by the Chinese* According 
+o Fan Ye, he succeeded to the throne after the death of his father 

He 1s known as Ooemo Kadphises on his coins * Te was the 
first Kusina ruler who extended his conquests into a great part of 
India Fan Ye makes the following remarks about tus ichieve- 
ments —— 

“He conquered Tien-tchon and appointed generals there who 
governed in the name of the Yue-cht 

The term “Tien-tchou’ has been applied to India mm a very 
vigue fashion by the Chinese, and the statement of Fan Ye cannot 
be taken to mean, that he brought the whole of India under his 
contro’ There are, however some other sources which help us to 
get some idea about the extent of his empire 

(1) The kingdom of Taxila had become tributary during the 
reign of Kuyula Kadphises! From archaeological evidence we 
learn that Sirkap, a thickly populated part of Tavita, was sacked and 
abandoned during the trme of Wema Kadphuses, as a Jarge number of 
bis coins and those of hus predecessors have been found sn tne excava- 
tions in thit area b it not a single one of his successors’ A remark- 
able discovers im this connection was made hy Marshall who found 
an earthen jar contaming 21 small silver coms belonging to four 
distinct classes, two to the reign of Gondopharnes, and one each 
to the reigns of Pacores* and Wema Kadphises” The coins of 
Pacores bear his own portrait, tne symbol of Gondopharnes and 
the legend of Sasas who uses the subordinate title “Great King and 
1s described as the “‘brother’s son of Aspa ® We can safely draw 
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the conclusion that :t was Wema Kadphises who ousted Pacores or 
his successors from the throne of Taxila 

(2) Kuniraywa who translated Sitralamkara Sastra inte 
Chinese descnioes the conquzst of Toung Tren tchou (eastern India} 
by Kamsha ° and the Fou fa tsang in tuea tchoen’ gives an account 
of Kaniska’s conquest of Hoachen (Pataliputra)™ It 15 quite 
obvious that the Kingdom of Pataliputra was conquered by Kaniska 
and not by Wema Kadphises 


(3) We learn from the dates given in the Kosam tnscription 
of the year 2 and the Sarnath Buddhist inscriptions of the year 3 
that they were melnded m Kamskas domimons am the initial years 
of bis reign #® We do not find any mention of his conquest of these 
important religous contres, Kosam and Varanasi, in the books which 
describe Ins conquest of Pataliputra and other places™ It canbe 
presumed they had been incorporated in the Kusana empire by 
Wema Kadphises 

(4) A large number of the comms of Wema Kadphiscs have: 
been found at Begram,4 Peshawar,’® Taxila, ?* Kalka Kasaul 
road, ” Mathura,’® Gopalpura stup1 *° (Gorakhpur District) Bhuita,” 
Varanasi * and Indore®? and of his military governors as far as 
Ghazipur ** (near Varanasi) and Saurashtra (Gujarat) * Their find- 
spots corroborate the other kinds of evidence in determining the 
wide extent of his empire 

(5) The testimony of the author of the Periplus who wrote 
about 78 AD that India carried on a flourishing trade with Rome 
during that carly period through the city of Ozene"> (Uyyain) and 
the port of Barygaza** (Broach), and that there was complete safety 
ofroutes from Kabul to Mathura and Pataliputra and Mathura to- 
Uyjain and Broach?’ strongly suggests that all these territories were 
under the control of one emperor or his allies who maintarned peace 
inthem He could be no other ruler than Wema Kadphises who 
tuled during those times °* 


(6) Sind was however, not under Wema Kadphises The 
author of the Periplus makes a categorical statement that it was 
subject to Parthian princes who were constantly driving each other 
out”, and that the result of the disturbed condition was that there 
were far more of the products carried by the overland route to 
Barygaza (Broach) than of those commg to Barbar:cum* at the mouth 
of the Indus 
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(7) A Kharoshth: inscription has been discovered at Khalatse 
bridge in Ladakhin which the name of the hing seems to be given 
as “Maharayasa Uvima Kavithisasa’; and the portrait of a Kus ina 
king, yust as it 1s found on many of the Kusan1 coins, appears in 
the middle of the text*! The name has been taken to stand for 
Wema Kadphuses, and the date given in i (Sam 187) has been 
interpreted as 103 A D+ or 130 A.D* It has been suggested on the 
basis of this inscription that Western Ladakh was also subject to 
Wema Kadphises * The fact that no Kusana coms have been found 
in Ladakh has been explained by stating that they will be unearthed 
when some Buddhist mounds are allowed to be excavated in that 
Buddhist country But the reading of the ruler’s name 1s not certain, 
the portrait of the king does not help us im identifying him, and 
the date definitely rules out, according to the system of chronology 
adopted here,®5 the possibility of his being Wema Kadphises The 
imscnption seems to have been issued in 130 AD during the reign 
ofa rvler of Ladakh who was dressed im a costume which 1s 
associated with that of the Kusana kings on their coins 


The empire of Wema Kadphises thus extended from Bactnia to 
Ghazipur and irom Kashmir to Saurashtra (Guyarat) 


ADMINISTRATION 


Wema Kadphises ruled over his empire by means of mihtary 
viceroys,** to one of whom should be attributed the large number of 
coms known to numismatists as those of the Nameless King The 
proof that the Nameless King was contemporary of Wema 
Kadphises 1s furnished by Cunoingham,®” both Wema Kadphises and 
the Nameless King used the title Soter Megas (ht the Great 
Saviour), but while the former calls himself Basileus BasyJeon®® 
King of Kings), the latter describes himself as Bastleus Basileuon®* 
(Reigning King), the participle indicating a subordinate rank The 
assumption of royal titles by the Kusana viceroy was, by no means, 
astrange occurrence, the Parthian viceroys of Gondopharnes had 
done the same thing ¢? 


The system of government by feudal lords continued during 
the reign of his successors A statue has been found at Mat near 
Mathura in which the prmcipal donor 1s designated as “‘Bakanpati”,*! 
and the name of the ruleris mentioned as ‘Maharaja Rayatiraje 
Devaputra Kuséna (m) putr (0) Shain Vama Takshama‘ The statue 
ci be easily identified with that of Wema Kadphises® from whe 
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‘bulky figure which 1s also portrayed on tus coms * The statue 
seems to have been installed during the reign of Huvisha ® 
INSCRIPTIONS ISSUED DURING HIS REIGN 

There are three scriptions which do not mention his personal 
name but which must be assigned to his teiga 

1 The Panytar inscription of the vear 122 found at Panytar* 
‘The ruler 1s described as “Maharaja Gushana’ (The Kusina 
King) 

2 The Kalawan Copper Plate inscription of the year 1344 
The name of the ruler is not given 

3 The Taxila Silser Scroll mscription of the year 135" The 
ruler is styled Afaharaja Rajaraja Devaputra Khushana (Great King 
Supreme King of Kings Son of Heaven the Kusana), and at the 


end of the im cription 1s affived the characteristic symbol 


‘ Nandt pida’’ of the coins of Wema Kadphises Wema Kadphuses 
was also the first Kusdna king with whom the title Devaputra was 
associated 4° 

The era employed in these mscriptions 1s not specified but 
they should be dated in terms of the Scytho-Parthian era or the era 
of Azes, beginning with 57BC and popularly known as the 
Vihrama era The crucial word for determining the era are “Ayjasa’” 
and “‘Ayasa’ occurring in the Kalawan Copper Plate inscription of 
the year 134° and in the Tala Silyer Scroll mscription of the year 
136 The shape of the letters shows clearly that the same era was 
used in both cases, and the double writing ‘‘Aja’’ and ‘ Aya”’ are 
parallel to the doublets “Kuyula and ‘‘Kuyula’’ of the first. Kusina 
king Kuyula Kadphises There 1s no doubt that the genrtine 
“tAjasa * preceding the name of the month Srivanais identical with 
the genitive “‘Ayasa_ preceding the name of the month Ashadha 

The theory that ‘Ayasa’ is equivalent to the Sanskrit 
“‘Aryasa’ on the grounds that a special sanctity was attached to the 
months Ashitha and Sravana and that these months were actually 
described as Aryashidha®* is very far-fetched, and cannot be 
accepted The protagonists of the theory do not caplan how ‘rT? 
had disappeared from ‘Aryasa ’ when “‘r* 1s not dropped in North- 
Western Prakrit, and why the word indicating sanctity has not been 
used with these months in the Panjtar msemption of the year 122" 
and the Zeda mscription of the year 11 ® 
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Konow at first expiuned the word Aja occurring in the 
Tau Siser “croll mseription of the verr 136 {4 D 79) as cores 
pondine to Sanskrit Advisya (rst) b> ause tere was int tl it 
prrticulie yeat a second intercalary Ashadhi But the Kala an 
ep graph proved thit that e\planition was not correct 1s according 
to %sfronomical calculations made by Dr Vin Wy! there was no 
mtetciltted Sravasa im the year 134 1s u should have b en 
according to Konow s fendeiing Kono, admutted the mistthe and 
sub cribed to ths views of Marshill tit Aywi mans of A es 
oran era nstituted by Azs ® Thus interpretaton 2 justified as 
the term Ayasa 3s also used on the reverse of the coins of Azes 

Sfahargqasa Rajatuaja Mahatasa Avasa The absence of any 
rova titles rm the inscriptions 18 not surprisine is his era was pepu 
lar ind had been in use for more thin 2 century but his 
dynrsty had been supplinted by Crt of the Ausims  Rapson took 
the sume ies and added that azcs could scarcely have been fur 
nished with his wonted titles m this inscription without prejudice to 
the house then retually ruline ? 


The detes of the Panjtar inser pon the Kalinar mserption 
and the Taxa Sitver Seroll inst ption would thw be 6 AD 
TIAD and 79 AD 


The Tavua Siler Scroll inscription shox s clea ty that Wema 
Kadphises continued to rule 179 AD® if fantske had come to 
the throne 12 78 AD 45 1s generally held his name ind not that of 

Abusing would certamly bie appeired in that inscription 25 we 
find it m other inscriptions issued during his reign and the inscrip 
tion would have been dated in terms of his ov n era wd not the 
Sextho Parthian era 


Arent ampoteoti wevdetnon Wit ws mur ‘oy “tre ynseripfuon 
Is that even though a psrt of Tyula (Sirkip) was destroyed and 
abindoned durne the period of Wema Kadphises® another 
part of Tavtla (the site of Dharriaraythi stupa) had become a plice 
of p Igitmage—as the mseription desuribes—t ie enshrinement of the 
relics of the hos one in that place in 79 A D® 


Marshall prefers to identiry the king mentioned yn the insert 
pton with Kuyula hadphises on the assumption that both the ffles 
and the symbol fo ind in it occur on his coms atso® But the tifle 
Devapuira is never used by Kuyula kidphises Cummeham who 
fead if on two coms of that ruler was mistaken ia I 1s reading 
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Allen who re examined the coms also does not accept Cunmngham’s 
sersion®’ The date of the inscrsption shows clearly that st was 
issued during the reign of the successor of Kuyula Kadphises 
THEORIES ABOUT HIS BEING THE FOUNDER OF AN ERA 

Konow wrongly regards Wema hadphises as the founder of 
the Saka era He does not explain why inscriptions issued during 
hus reign are not dated in that eta* and why Kaniska his successor 
did rot use his era but started a new regnal reckoning of his own as 
1s quite cvident® from the dates given in the inscriptions issued during 
his reign Growse had gone to the other extreme bv identifying 
jum with Vikramaditya © but the evidence of the Chinese annalists 
1s quite definite that he could not have ascended the throne as early 
as 57BC ° 


HIS COINAGE 

Wema Kadphises issued an extensive go'd a large copper and 
a fittle silver comage Copper coms of hus predecessor Kujula 
Kadphises, were already in wide circulation and the silyer pieces of 
Apollodotus and Menander according to the Periplus, continued to 
be current during that period * The issue of gold comage on a 
large scale was due to the import of the valuable specie from Rome 
on account of a very favourable balance of trade which India 
enjoyed with that country? ©The contro) of Kashmur (Kipin) which 
was famous for ifs gold mines® may also have helped him in this 
connection The tea of gold dinart was probably imspired by 
Roman aureus and its weight and size were influenced to some 
extent by its prototype It was designed to serve as a convement 
multiple of the copper denomimation for large scale commerical 
transactions ™ The issue of double staters by him was an orginahty * 

He issued the following types of coms — 

1 (Gold) Bust of the king on the obi and two armed Sua 
on the rev 

(a) Ob, Upper part of king diadem 1, emeraing from 
clouds, with hugh hat or helmet, flames nsing from shoulders, club 


inr hand elephant-goad im 1 ~monogr belund head oe Legend 


BACIA EYC OOHMO KA AGICHC © 
Rev Two armed Siva, facmg head 1 with hair in special 
top hnot and a tigersskmon 1 arm graspmg combined trident 
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and battle axe in F hand, in 1 gourd monogr to r ;tot 


Kharoshtht legend AMaharayasa Rayadiraya asa » trsaloga Isvarasa 
Mahes\arasa Wima Kathphisasa Tratarasa (of the Great King Supreme 
Kimg of Kings, Lord of All the Worlds, Devotee of Siva, Wema 
Kadphises, the Saviour) ~~ 

(b) Obv the same as above but hing to ther 

Rey Siva, facing head! holding trident mr hand, drapery 
on | arm and hanging at bach behind him 2 humped bullr, 


monogr NCU tol legend asin 1(a)“® 


(c) Oby asin J (b), but king wears diadem, not helmet Rev 
the same asm 1 (b) ° 

Il (Gold) King seated cross legged on clouds on the oby , 
rev asin 1 (b) 

Obs The king wearing helmet and diadem seated, facing 
cross-legeed on clouds head turned tor, imbhisr hand a club, 


jus head surmounted by a trident to 1 us Legend as in I(a) 


Rev as in (b) ®° 


IIT (Gold) King seated on throne on the oby two armed 
S:va on the rev 


Obyv the king wearing helmet and diadem, seated, facing on 
throne, head turned to 1 , flames rising from shoulders, nr hand a 


branch beneath his feet a foot-stool to r Pie to 1, a club 
Legend as in I(a) 


Rey as in 1(b) 

IV (Gold) Head of king m raised square frame on the oby 
and trident with battle-aac attached on the rev 

Obv Head of king r in raised square frame, legend as im 1 (a) 

Rey Trident on stand, with battle-aae attached 1, aclub at 


r foot, monogr tor and to I eS Kharoshthi legend , 


(sa) Rajadiraja-(sa) Wanakathapinsasa © 

V (Gold) King on eephant with Greek legend as in 1 (a) on 
the oby and Siva with bull on the rev asm 1 (b)®* 

VI (Gold) King riding on a two-horsed chariot with hus club 
testing on hisr shoulder and a small driver in front on the oby 
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Rey the same as in ¥ & 

VII (a) (Copper) King standing with r hand over altar on the 
ob, , and two armed Srva on the rev 

Oby King diadem wetrng tall cap and Jong coat standing 
1 withr hand oser altar, tmdent with battle axe combined ] in 1 


field ciub and monogr gu mmr field legend GOHAMO KAAS$I 


CHC BACI\EYC BACINEWN Ci THR MEL AC Wema Kadphises, 
the King of kings, the Great Saviour) 

Rev as inI (bj) 

(b) (Silver) (1) the same as m YV (a) °% 

(u) Portrat of Wema Kadphises  werring the conical head 
dress Iegend Great King, Supreme King of Kings the hKusana 
Chet & 

It 1s quite obvious that the reverses of his coins offer little 
varicty they are mostly confined to the represcntationof Lord Sva 
or the god s favourite symbols—the Nandi bull the trident and the 
bittle-a\e On some coins the god 15 represented standing alone on 
otheis he 1s accompanied by Nandi On his small gold comms (quarter 
dinaras) the type is simply the trident and the battle ave Lombined 

Grech inscriptions are on the obverse and are always in the 
nonnative case ~BACINEC OCHMO KAAPICHC on the gold 
coms and BACIAEYC BACINEWN CWTRP ME AC OOPMO 
KA AGICHC on the copper coins The Kharoshtht inscriptton appears 
on the reverse and 1s always the sime in full or partial form in the 
possersive case ‘Vaharajasa Rajadirajasa Sarvaloga Is\avasa Mahes 
sarusa Wana Kathphisasa Tratarasa On a silver coin found in Sirhap 
(Taatla) he assumes the legend = ‘Great King King of Kings, the 
Kushana Chief “® 
HIS RELIGION 

Wema Kadphises was an ardent worshipper of Sna as he 
portrayed Siva or his favourite symbols on all his coins Saivism 
was still widely practised in India and he adopted it with great zeal 
He described himself as a devotee of Siva **Mahesvarasa’ 

TRADE AND COMMERCE 

The conquests of Kuyula Kadphises and Wema kadphises 
opened up the overland route of commerce between India and the 
Roman Empire Trade through central Asia had previously been 
subject to attachs by many savage tribes the existence of a unified 
power 1n Bactria the Kabul Valley, the Punjab, the Yamuna valley 
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and the Uppet Ganga Valley made it possible for a regular trade to 
be carried on from the Euphrates to the Ganga (Ganges). If was 
faciltated by the peace treaty between Rome and Parthn which was 
signed in 63 AD and which was not broken for half a century 8 
The discovery by Hippalus in 47 A D of the existence of the Etesian 
(Monsoon) wind blowing regularly across the Indian ocean gave an 
impetus to the trade by sea-route °° India enjoyed a very favour- 
able balance of trade wrth Rome It resulted in the drain of the 
valuable specie from that country and was bitterly condemned by 
Phny % The rapid growth of such trade 1s dicated by the comage 
of the first two Kusana rulers , Kujula Kadphuses struck coins m 
copper or bronze only while Wema Kadphises issued also an exten- 
swe gold comage A detarled account of this trade 1s given in 
chapter IX 


HIS IMMEDIATE SUCCESSOR 


There is some controversy about the name of the successor of 
Wema Kadphises Konow thinks that there are indications to show 
that the disintegration of the Kusina empire began to set in after the 
death of Wema Kadphises and that Maharaja Jihoaica was the 
actual ruler of the country during 107-108 A D ®* Lohuizen-De-Leeuw 
1s also of the opinion that there was perhaps a short reign of Jiho 
nica between the reigns of Wema Kadphises and Kantsha and that 
the reigns of the three kings® must have together lasted about 100 
years. She finds confirmation of this theory m the Purdnas in which 
the discrepancy of the three monarchs 1n the lists of Tukbara kings 
(eleven or fourteen) 1s explained as due to the fact that the Kadphises 
Kings are as often as not included in the Indian chronological lists 
She identifies king Kafand his son (Ayand) and grandson (Rasal) 
grven im the Mujmal-ut Tawarikh, and King Kishen, his son hing 
Maharaja and Maharaja s nephew Kaid Raj given in the introduction 
of Fershta’s History with Kuyult Kadphises Wema Kadphises and 
Tihomica ** But these identifications are quite baseless as there 18 
not the slightest resemblance between the names which are compared 
As a matter of fact the Taaila Silver Scroll inscription of the year 
136 (79 A D) makes it quite clear that Wema Kadphises was ruling 
at that time” and the dates (2-23) given in the scriptions issued 
during the reign of Kanisha® provide a suffictent testimony to the 
fact that Kanisha was the founder of a new system of reckoning 
dates which, durmg that period, could only be what later on came to 
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be known as the Saka cra This interpretation 1s supported by the 
data regarding the constellation of months given m the Zeda imserip- 
tion of the year 1] and the Und inscription of the year 61 °? Kanisha, 
thus, came to the throne immediately after the death of Wema 
Kadphises m 79 A D—the date of the commencement of the Saka 
era 
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2 
DIFFERENT FORMS OF THE NAME 


The name of Kanisha is written generally with a Imgual ‘‘n’”” 
and a lingual ‘sh’, but it appears as Kanishka (with a dental *‘n”) 
in the Zeda mscription of the year 11°, the Sue-Vihara Copper Plate 
inscription of the same year? and the Rajatarangini of Kalhana’ It 
1s written as “Kaneshha” in the Mambiala inscription of the year 
185, ‘ Kanishka’ 1 the British Museum inscription of the year 10°, 
“Kanaiska” (with a dental *'s’’) in Khotanese? ‘*Kanishha’’ and 
“Kamha” in Tibetan’, and Ka-nt-ha’ ‘‘Ka-ni-ha", Ki-ni-tcha’, 
“Kamkh", ‘Kasni-ti” and “Ka-nita?’ im Chinese Alberiini 
calls nm ‘Kamk'?°, while some Kashmir: Brahmans ge 
a Sanshritised form of the name. ‘Kanishtha™’? The Greek 
spellings of his name on his cotns are “KANHPKOY® = and 
KANHPKI"”, which may be rendered as “‘Kaneshka” and 
“Kaneshki’’, taking the abnormal **P” to be identical with “‘sh’ 

The name *‘Kanak”’ used by many early Muslim historians 1s 
also identical with Kaniska Elliot says that the names of Basdeo, 
Ujen and Jasand are mentioned as successors of Kanak in some of 
the early Muslim authors Basdeo can be easily identified with 
Vasudeva, Jasand seems is be a comruptior of Hasamk, Hushke 
or Huviska, and Ujen appears to standfor Viasisha But if we 
accept Banakitr’s version that Uyen was the predecessor of Kanak, 
it surely points to the readmg of Wayen for Wahen and the king 
may be identified with Wen or Wema Kadphises In any case, the 
“Kanak” of Muslim hustonans 1s no other than Kamska of the 
Kusdna dynasty 

But he was quite different from hing Kanisha. son of Yaj- 
hesha, mentioned in the Ara inscription of the year 41'° and from 
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Qang Kania addressed in the Mahir yahamhalehha of Matrcheta™ 


HIS PARENTAGE 

He belonged to the Great Yue-chi (Ta Yue chi) as he calls 
himself a Kusana (Koshano) in his comm legends’® and the Kusanas 
were accordmg to Heow Han Chou a part of that main line of the 
Yue-cht who came to India from the north west!? There ts there- 
fore no justification for the theory of Baron A Von Stael Holstein 
that he belonged to the Little Yue chr (Siao Yue-chi)"” or that of 
Fleet that fis tribe came from Khotan to Kashmur and thence to 
India“! The statement given mm Ma ming pu-suchuan the bio 
graphy of Asvaghosa, translated into Chinese before 412 AD, 
that Asvaghosa s patron (Kamisha) was the hing of Siao Yue chu** 
cannot, therefore be taken to mean that hanisha was a descendant 
of the Little Yue chi The following arguments which have been 
advanced by Konow in favour of the theory that he came from 
Khotan are also baseless — 


1 According to Maharyikanikalekha king K ina belonged 
to a northem country * Konow identifies Kamk with Kamsha, 
and is inchned to consider the northern country as Khotan"! But 
his identification 1s not justified *> 

2 The Tibetan sources tell us that King Kantha and the 
hing of Guzan and King Vyayahart lord of Li (Khotan) and others 
led an army into India and overthrew the city of Sohed (Siketa) -° 
Konow considers hing Kamh to be the same as the hing of Guzan 
(Kusana) and clarms that Kanishka led an expedition from Khotan 
into India But these arguments cannot be upheld Evenif we 
take Guzan to stand for Kusina, 1t1s quite evident from the con- 
text that three kings were involved im the expedition (1) King 
Kama (1) the king of Guzan and (iu) King Vyayakirt) King 
Kanika was, therefore, not the same as the Kusana king More- 
over, Vyjayakirtt came to the throne after Viayadharma (240 264 
AD) and Vyayasimha in the gencalogical table of the kings of 
Khotan™ jong after the reign of Kanisha 


3 In the Chinese translation of Kalpanamandittha hing 
Kamsha has been called “Chentan Kia-ni-cha’ * Chentan’ has 
been rendered by Lev: as ‘ Chandana’’*® which 1s stated to be an old 
designation of Khotan im Tibetan texts ®? But it 38 midiculous to 


accept the renderme as Khotan Kantsha’ Chentan = stands for 
Devaputra = 
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4 The Heou Han Chou states that hing Kien of Khotan was 
killed by the Chinese in 152 AD, and ‘‘Kien’’ has been taken as an 
abbreviation of Kamska®? But this interpretation cannot be 
accepted, as this abbreviation has never beea used for him in any 
other Chinese work 


Kaniska came to the throne after the death of Wema Kadphi- 
ses’ , but his relationship with the latter has never been determined 
as we do not find any reference to it in any inscription or contempo 
tary work But an inscription on the headfess statue of Vama 
Takshama (evidently Wema the strong or Wema Kadphises) records 
the renewal of a devakula (temple or gallery of royal portraits of 
ancestors) of Huviska s pitamah (grandfather) *° Its safe to draw 
the mference that Wema Kadphises was the grandfather of Huvisha 
and as Kanisha was the father of the Jatter,2* Wema Kadphises was 
undoubtedly the father of Kamsha This view 1s confirmed by the 
system of chronology adopted m this book according to which 
Wema Kadphuses was succeeded by Kaniskain 79 AD without 
any interregnum between the reigns of the two monarchs * There is 
however a lot of controversy about the date of Kanisha’s acces- 
ston to the throne and it is necessary to examine the various 
theorres for deciding this question 


HIS DATE 


(@) Dofretlties im uts Determination 


The Kusina chronological problem has always proved an 
enigma on account of the paucity and obscurity of the data at our 
disposal The coins of Kusana_ kings do not bear any dates the 
inscriptions issued during their rule are dated in an unspecified _era, 
the Indian and Tibetan religious books do not provide us with any 
valuable information m this connection the chronological detatls 
given by the Réajatarangim? are extremely 1idiculous,9? the Greek 
sources are silent on this pomt the Chinese annals do not mention 
.the names of Kamiska and hus successors while describing the 
relations of China with the Yue chi hings and the Chinese Buddhist 
works give conflicting accounts of the date of his accession many 
years after the death of Buddha ** Even the genealogical list of 
the kgs of the Kusina dynasty 1s uncertam, the pedigree of the 
royal family written on silk which eaisted m the Nagarkot fortress 

during the times of Alberiini but with which he himself could not 
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get acquiinted®* 15 not now traceable Sirsukh, the city built by the 
Kusanas in Taaila which 1s likely to yield some clue to the solution 
of the chronological mystery has not so far been excavated, as the 
ancient rematns he buried deep beneath the alluvial soil on which 
modern buildings have been constructed and the few mounds which 
Tise above cultivated fields are now occupied by graves ziarits (holy 
places for pilgrimoge) and modern villages which cannot be casily 
disturbed #° The question has however been discussed from the 
following points of view — 

(a) Chinese annals histories encylopaedias and other 
accounts 

(b) Classical works (Grech and Rom1n) 

(c) Indrin literary sources 

(b) Epigraphical material 

(e) Palacography 

(f) Numismatics 

(g) Archreological discoveries 

(h) Astronomical calculations 


(a) Different Theories 


Tn the Kusana chronolosy so far known from epigraphic 
records the name of Kaniska 1s associated with the yeits 2!1 234 
of Vasisha with the the years 24% 28" of Huvisha with the years 
28-60" of Kanisha (son of Vayhesha) with the years 41‘ and of 
Vasudeva with the years 64°98! There 1s ore mscription 
found in the Shah j-hi-Dher: which 1s dated according to Konow 
in the year 1 of Kanisha *° but the reading of the date 1s extremely 
doubtfu: The discovery of a regular series of records dating from 
the year2 Kanishas reign makes it quite clear that he was the 
founder of an era im the sense that the svstem of reckoning which 
he started was continued by his successors An attempt 1s sometimes 
made to find proof of this fact im the wording of the inscription of 
the year 9 where the opening words are as follons — 


Siddha (m) Mahérajasya Kanshasaya raj) asanatsare “ 


Tt 1s claired that the phrase‘ hantshasya ryvasamvatsare can 
only be rendered’’ in the regnal year or era of Kanishka, and that the 
era employed by him was therefore, that of his own reign’ But the 
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term r jyasamvatsire does not carry the same connotation in all 
the Kusuna iseriptions as it 1s also used 1m 1 different sense m the 
isenption of the year 24 with the name of Visisha°? in the 
inscription of the year 50 with the name of Huvisha™ and im the 
inscription of the year 84 with the nume of Vasudev1 > It 1s pre 
posterous to think that those monarchs started new eras of their own 
and that they ruled for such long periods As a matter of fact the 
words samvatsare and rajjasannatsare are both im the case of 
of the inscriptions issued during the reigns of Kanisha and his 
successors synonymous with the era or system of rechoning dates 
started by Kanisha 

Sylvain Lew: attached the problem of the Kusana chronology 
by examimmng the accounts given by the Chinese inalists ind placed 
the beginning of Kanishas reign about 5B C5* Trivedi made 
calculations from the data given in Kalhanas R yatarangin 
and arrived 1t the ludicrous date 1356 BC for this event’ — Other 
scholars have discussed the problem from different premises and 
given the following dates for this purpose — 

5857 BC* 47BC 11 BC*® 47 AD © FAD" 89 
AD° about 120A D® 125AD" 12829AD®" 134 AD © 
44AD° 1I50AD® 200AD™ 220A D” and 278 AD ? 

They thus carry the imu year of Kanishas reign over a 
period of 1634 yeais ranging from BC 1356 advovated by Triveda 
toA D 278 expounded by DR Bhandarkar Some writers are so 
much perpleaed by conflicting evidence that thev have often changed 
their views from one date to nother Cunningham shifted from 57 
BC to89AD 2? Oldenberg from 78 AD ' to ibout 909A D 
Smith from 78 AD ‘to 125A D 7 aganto 78 AD * and later 
to about 120 AD * and honow from 134A D# to 12829 AD™ 
and later to 200 A D® ~—_ Leaving aside the incredible dite given by 
Trivedt we can classify the various theores which have been 
propounded for the determination of the Kusana chronology as 
follows — 


A Theories of an Era with Onutted Hundreds 
Theories which mammtain that the inscriptions of the Kusana 
period are dated in an era of which the hundreds are omitted 


(2) The old theory of Grouse and Smith that the mscriptions 


are dated in the Lauktka er? with thirty two hundred omitted * 


: 
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According to this theors the vear 5 of Kanishka $ reign ts equivalent 
to the year 32 (05) of the Lauluka era or 3230 (3295--25) of the 
Kah Yug: or 129—130 AD The date of his accession 1s there- 
fore calculated as 125 A D Smith gave up this theory later on * 


(b} Cunningham s second theory that the inscriptions ate dated 
in the Seleucidan era with four hundred omitted He finds support 
tor his \1ews 10 the mention of Maccdon:an months along the dates 
in some of them * According to lum the seventh year of Kanisha 
would mean 407 312 ofr 9S ADS* He would therefore place the 
accession ot Kanishka at 89 A D 


{c) ‘The theory of Thomas that the era of Kanishe 1s con 
nected with the Seleucidan era or the Parthian era with hundreds 
omitted ® The year 3 of Kanisha would be according to him 
equivalent to 303 of the Seleucidin era or 203 of the Parthian 
cra commencing in 312 BC and 248 BC respecuvely or 9BC 
and 45 BC Hewould thus place the first yew of amshas 
reign at LE BC or 47BC 


(d) R G Bhandarkars theory that the mscriptions are duted 
in the Saka era with two hundred omrtted & He thinks that the 
year 5 of Kanisha should be reckoned as the year 205 of the Sika 
era or 283 AD He would, thus begin the epoch of Kinska 
from 278 AD He assumes that the Kusina Aing referred to in the 
Panjtat inscription of the yeir 122 is Kujula Kadphises, and placing 
three princes—Kuyula Kara Kadphisey the Nameless king and 
Wema hadphises—before Kanisha he again arrives at the date 
200 of the Saka craze 273 AD for this purpose He argues that 
the Kusanas should be placed near about the Guptas as the 
Guptas issued a gold coinage in close imitation of the former He 
finds 1 confirmation of his views im the Mathura inscription of the 

~ year 299 which he thinks should be assigned to the Saka era with 
two hundred omitted ®° 


{e) The theory that the inscriptions are dated m the Vikrama 
era with one hundred orutted °° In other words the seventh vear 


of Kanishas reign would be equisalent to 107 57 or 50 AD and 
Karusha s accession would be placed at 43 A D 


() The theory of Dikshit that the inscriptions are dated im the 
Wihrama era with two hundred omitted In other words the first 


year of Kanishas reign would be equivalent to 201¥ S or 144 
AD™a 
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(g) Buhler was once of the opimon that the era of hanisha 
had its staring point between 137 BC 112 BC, if the hundreds 


were omitted * F 74 poothes i bulge 4 


(h) Foucher suggested that the era used by Kinisha was the 
one which commenced in 322 BC, the hundreds to be omitted * 


(1) Lohwzen De Leeuw believes that the Kusara mscriptions 
are dated im the Saka era but that in some of the Brahmi inscriptions 
such as those of the ycars{4% 20% and 22° the figure for one 
hundred 15 omitted = Tt rs argued that the preacher \asula is mente 
oned in the mscmptions of the years 15 and 86 and as the same 
person could not occupy the exalted position ror 71 years the figure 
15 should be taken to stand for 115 °° 


(j) The theory that the scriptions are dated in the old Saka 
era With 200 omitted so that the year | of Kamshais the year 201 
of the old Saka era which may be Laken to have started in 123 BC ® 
In other words, this theory puts ma nev garb the old theory that 
the inscriptions are dated in the Saka era beginning from 78 A D 


Tf we c\amine the above mentioned theories er tically, we find 
that they alc merely an outcome of the efforts made by diflerent 
scholars for finding out mathematical processes involving the omis- 
sion of hundreds by which they could arrive at their preconcenved 
dates for the Kusana chronology None of them his proved that 
the system of reckoning by omitted hundreds existed nm those times 
On the other hand we find many inscr ptions of that pertod in which 
the hundreds are mentioned eg the Panjtar Stone inscription of the 
year 122" and the Lada Silver Scroll mserption of the year 136% 
These theories do not offer any explanation for the interpretation of 
such dates Moreover, the mscrptions were formal records meant 
for perpetuating the memory of the donors itis therefore midi- 
culous to expect them to be dated in ambiguous terms Further, 
we know from epigraphic evidence that Kamiska was the founder of 
an cra," buf these theones do not provide vs with any dates wlich 
math the commencement of any well-known era eacepting the Saka 
era which 3s, however enunciated in theory (j) in a very round- 
about way 


Some of the dates given by these theories for the commence 
ment of Kaniska’s reign are discussed in the followmg Pages, the 
dates 125 AD md 1444 D are discussed on pages 63 65, and 
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in Append 2, the date 278 A D 1S rejected for the reasons explamn- 
ed on page 62 Chinese evidence goes against the dates 47 BC -11 
BC and the statement of Apollonus that Taaila was under the 
control of a Parthian king durmg 4344 A.D makes the date 43 
AD untenable? The mention of Macedontan months in some 
mscmpuons does not lend any support to the Seleucidan era theory 
for the year 89, as im most of the inscriptions the names of Indian 
months and seasons are used 


The position adopted in the Report of the Caiendar Reform 
Commuttee published by the Government of India in 1955 regarding 
‘the interpretation of dates in some Brihmi mscriptions such as that 
of the year 15 1s incomprehensible at one pluce, it 1s stated that the 
figure for one hundred 1s omitted im the inscriptions,'°? while at 
another plice itis clatmed that they are dated in the old Saka era 
with two hundred omitted 2 It only means that obsession with the 
theory of omutted hundreds sometimes produces strange results 
There 1s no doubt that Laukiha reckoning of Kashmir and the 
Kangra system or any other system of counting by omitted hundreds 
did not exist m India in early times, such systems were devised in 
the nmth or tenth century AD? In reality, the idea of finding 
out Kusana dates by such calculations is altogether illusors 


B  -Theorres Placmg Him im the 2nd Century A D 


Theanes which maintam that Kamisha acceded 10 the throne 
im_the second century AD, many dates are given for this purpose, 
125 AD by Marshall,’ about 120 AD by Smith," 120 
AD_ by Pandey,! 128-29 AD 2° 134 AD° and about 200 
AD™ by Konow, i44 AD by Ghirshman™* 150 AD by 
Manhad,”"? and a date between 140 A D and 180 A D ™ by Kimura 
Many other scholars also subscribe to such theores, and arrive at 
different dates about 125A D as some of these dates find confirm- 
ation in the astronomical data provided by the inscrmptions 

Marshall advances the following arguments nm support of his 
contentions — 


1 The coarse and massive diaper found in the construction. 
of buildings belongimg to the Kusana period_im the Chir Stuna at 
Taaila came into fashion im the second centur 

2 The dates for the death of Kujula Kadphises and the 
accession of Kamisha cannot be placed at 60 and 78 respectively, 
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as the intersal of eighteen years is all too [ttle for the abundant 
and wide spread comage of Softer Megas to say nothing of Wema 
Kadphises himself, Wema Kadphises succeeded his father in or 
about AD 78 his reign lasted till the opening years of the second 
century AD, after which there was an interval of 2 couple of 
decades or so before Kanisha succeeded him 1!” 


Sten Konow asserts that Kamska rose to power after 125 
AD, as his name is not mentioned by Chinese annalists who were 
well aware of the happenings in western tertitories down to about 
that date and not after that time He relies on astronomical calcu- 
Intions made by Van Wyk on the basis of Zeda and Und inserip 
tions, and concludes that the initia! year of Kamskas reign was 
128 29A D4 In these mscriptions the naksatras current on the 
days when they were executed are also mentioned The Zeda 
imseription of the year 11 couples the naksatra Uttaraphalgum with 
the 20th Ashadha"” and the Und record of the year 61 associates 
the naksatra Purvishadha with the 8th Chaitra 48 The only set 
of years within the I:muts set by Konow which fulfils the conditions 
is Kahyuga 3240 for the Zeda inscripton and 3290 for the Und 
imscniption giving us the date 128-129 AD for the commencement 
of Kamshas reign! The other dates relating to the second 
century AD can, therefore, be safely set aside 

But the calculations made by Marshall and Konow are open 
to serious objections It is not safe to determine exactly the age 
of Kusana buildings from the consideration of their style Mare- 
over, 1tis mow gencrally admitted that Soter Megas was not an 
independent ruler but only a provincial viceroy’, and there 1s 
nothing to prove that there was an interregnum between the reigns 
of Wema Kadphises and Kaniska* Further, no deductions should 
be drawn from the fact that the name of Kamska 1s not mentioned 
in the Chinese annals before 125 AD as the Chinese annalists were 
never particular in mentioning the names of the Yue cln rulers’ * 
while describing their activities in the western countries As regards 
the astronomical calculations, they take for granted that Kansha 
flourished im the second centurs A D but there 1s nothing definite 
to support this assumption Moreover, the followmg facts #0 
against the views of the dates given by Konaw —- 

1 The Sue Vihara mseription of the year 11 sssued during the 


reign of Kanishat * shows clearly that the Bahawalpur area in the 
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Lower Indus Valley was included in Ins dominions during 
1940_AD. af we place the the date of his accession to 
The throne at 13825 AD This terntory must have thus 
semamed under his control and that of his successor up 
to 15657 AD 1s there was no dechne of Kusina power 
under Vasiska and Huvisha But the Junagadh inscription’® 
sued during the reign of Rudradimin who was ruling as a 
practically in¢cpendent ruler makes the categorical statements that 
about 150 AD  Rudradimin was the lord of Sauvira and that 
he completely crushed the Yaudhevis Now Sauvira included 
the territory along the Indus about Multan? and the Yaudheyas 
resided in Rajasthan near Bahawalpur where cher descendants 
the Johiya Rajputs are still found! ° The facts revealed by the 
the Sue \Vihara inscription cannot be reconciled with those men 
tioned im the Junagadh inscription if we accept 128 129A D as 
the inal year of Kanisk« s reign 


Similarly the sovereignty of the Kusans over Sanchi!? 
3s mcompatible with the overlordship of Rudradiman over Akhara 
(East Malwa) and Avant: (West Malwa) as recorded in the Junagadh 
inscription if we accept the dateA D 178 129 for Kanishas acce- 
ssion to the throne 


2 There is no wellknown era which started in the second 
century AD but we know from epigraphic evidence that 
Kanisha did start a regnal rechoning which was continued by his 
successors 


The theory for the date-+200 1s untenable for the following 
reasons -— 


1 Accoréing to the Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, 
Anshi hao (AD 148 70) translated the Marga bhumi sutra of Sam- 
gharaksha who was the chaplain of Kaniska!® Kamisha must 
have therefore flourished before 170 A D 


2 We Jeatn from Chinese sources that the Ta Yue chi king 
Po tiao sent an embassy to Chinain 230A D?° Po tiao can be 
ersil\ identified with Vasudeva (II) But there was no king Vasu 
deva by name during the first sixty years of Kaniska s era 
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C Theories Associating Hun with th Foundation of an Lra 


Theortes which maintain that Kanishka was the founder of a 
well Known era — 


(1) Vekrama Era 


Cunningham s first theory which was later abandoned by him 
that Kaniska founded the Vikrima era 8° Jt has found an eminent 
advocate in Fleet who asserts that Kasha founded the Vikrima era 
im the sense that the opentng years of it were the years of tus reign 
and that he began to rule in 58 BC™ He 1s supported by 
Kennedy, Luders * Pranche™!, Barnett!®* and Mukherj *° 

Fleet rehes on the Buddhist tradition of Gandbara and 
Kashmur as reported by Hreun Tsang who placed Kamisha 400 
years after the death of Buddha’? According to Fleet Buddha 
died in 483 BC .°5 and as the statement concerning 400 years Js given 
in round numbers he places the real date of his accession 25 years 
later, 1@ at S8BC 


Fleet claims that Kwula Kadph ses and Wema Kadphises were 
preceded by Kanishka, Huvisha and Vasudeva and that they 
“belonged to quite a different dy nasty 


Kennedy assigns Kamiskha to the first century BC froma 
study of Hellenism, and also quotes some passage from Chmese 
work in support of his theory — 

1 Kaniska’s coms have Greek Iegends Greek must therc- 
fore, have been understood by those that used them The disappear- 
ance of Grech as a language of every day Iife in the regions east of 
the Euphrates (except in North Mesopotamia) partly soon after the 
close of the first century A D forbids the hypothesis that he ruled 
after 100 AD Jt could not Inger after that time in an cuclave of 
the Punjab 1° 

2 Kanisha borrowed his Greek alphabet from the traders 
of the Persian Gulf, his cursive mercantile script came from the 
same quarter Down to his time, Greek uncials alone were used 
for the Greek coin legends He begins with uncials, but presently 
changes to a beautiful cursive script and his successors employ this 
script alone This was dictated by commercial considerations, and 
two kings of Elam in the first century did exactly what he did His 
coms, therefore, must have been struck between 60BC and 
4A D0 
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3 There is a passage in a Buddhist work Samyuktagama, 
quoted in a Chinese compilation of the fifth-sivth century AD which 
mentions four nations reiening simultaneously —the Yavanas im the 
north (te Kabul) the Sakas in the south Qe Indo-Skythia) the 
Pahinvas in the west (re Asi ind Arachosia) and the Tushiras in 
the east There must therefore, have been a Tushara or Kusina 
Kingdom m the Punjab and at Mathura when the Greeks reigned in 
Kabul in the first century BC 1 


4 There 18 a passage m the Heou Han Chou 
Tar wer wang fi meh Tren chu, meanng— 


“In his place was king agam evanguished India Punjab)’. 
In other words “He (Wema Kadphises) succeeded hum (Kuyula 
Kadphises) on the throne and subjugated India (Punjab) agin’ 


The Kusimis then took the Punjab a second time (fu again) 
Fan Ye, the author of Heou Han Chou tells us that he omuts all 
mention of events which happened before AD 25 A Kusina 
kingdom under Kaniska whose name 1s not mentioned by Fan Ye 
must therefore have existed in India which arose, floursshed and 
fell into decay between 100 or 90 BC and 25A D™* 


But the assumptions of Fleet and Kennedy are quite baseless 
Let us examine their arguments critically — 


Ll There are man\ Buddhist traditions about the date of 
Kanisha computed in relation to the year of Buddha’s death’, and 
no reliance can be placed on them While Hieun Tsang “4 and the 
‘Tibetan version of the Vinaya’™ give the date as ‘ four hundred ears 
after mrvana’, Hieun Tsang, at another place'*, and the Chmese 
Life of Vasubandhu™ put Kaniska 500 sears after Buddha’s death 
Song \un mentions this period as ‘three hundred ycars” and “two 
hundred vears in difierent editions "* the Khotanese Text as ‘one 
hundred years #° and tne Samyukta-ratna-pitaha as ‘700 years’’*5 
af.er Buddha s decease 


2 The use of Greek im the Kusina com-legends does not 
prove anything bevond the fact that such legends were favoured by 
the husina kings We are not justified i drasmg ims other 
iference just as it is wrong to draw am conclusion about the 
Prevalence of Latin trom its use on British coms m the 20th 


century Itis mteresting to quote the remarks of Luders in this 
connection — 
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“Now before us hie a pair of foreign coins, a mcke! coin from 
Switzerland of 1900 and a penny of 1897. The mscrption on the 
former reads canfoederatio Helvetica On the penny stands Victoria 
Dei Gra Britt Regina Fid Def Ind Imp I pity the historian of 
the fourth millennium who will draw from the coms the conclusion 
that about the year [900 Latin was the Janguage of darly Infe in the 
mountains of Switzerland and in the British Isles 1? 


There is na doubt that Greek script was understood in Afgha- 
mistan and the north western parts of the Kusana empire, as the 
Greek imscription recently discovered at Surkh Kotal’® in North 
Afghanistan clearly shows It must have survived there long after 
AD 100 on account of the presence of Greek settlers there 


2 The use of cursive forms of Greek by Kaniska has a range 
too wide for exact chronological mference, as 1s clear from the 
evidence of dated Seleucid and Parthian coins ' 


3 As regards the quotation from the Buddhist work Samyuh- 
tagama, we should not place much rehance on a general statement 
made by a monk who did not specify the countries which he meant 
and the period during which such a state of affairs existed | More- 
over Kennedy does not quote any Clunese evidence to support hus 
bracketed interpretation of the territories associated with the north 
and east directions 


4 The real meaning of the passage from the Heou Han Chou 
1s that Wema Kadphises subjugated India again after st had once 
been conquered by foreign tribes like the Sakas 


5 Thecontention of Fleet and Francke that the Kanisha 
group should be placed before the Kadphises group has been dis- 
proved by archaeological and numismatic evidence The coins of 
Khadphises II and Kanisha have been found together in many places, 
they frequently display in the field the same four-pronged monogram 
which 1s not found on the coms of Kujula Kadphises, and they 
agree accurately in werght and fineness besides exhibiting a close 
relationship in the obverse devices ** Examples of the association 
of the coms of Wema Kadphises, Kaniska and his successors are 
as follows'*® — 


f) Coins of Wema Kadphises, Kanishka, Huvisha and 
Vasudeva found at Mathura 5% 
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(1) Coms of Wema Kadphises, Kamsha, Huvisha and a 
much earher prmce Ayu Mitra found m the Gopalpur stupa in 
Gorakhpur District ® 

(mm) A large number of copper coms of Wema Kadphises 
and Kanishka found at Ranst ?* 

(iv) Coins of Wema Kadphises and Kamska found at Bua 
Dih 169 

(v) Coms of Wema Kadphises, Kanisha, Huvisha and 
‘Vasudeva found in Indore 1 

(x1) 382 copper coms of Wema Kadphises with forty copper 
coins of Kaniska found on the Kalka-Kasauli road *** 

(vu) Coims of Wema Kadphises, Kamska, Huvisha, Vasudeva 
found around Sankisa 

(vit) Two coins of Wema Kadphises, one of Kanishka and 
one of Viisudeva found at Kanhiara 16 

(x) Coms found by Marshall at Tania 1 


Marshall found that the buildings at the Chir stupa occurred 
in four strata, one above the other and in each stratum different 
type of masonry was used m its construction, and with each 
stratum were associated coins of the kimgs or dynasties indicated 
an the following table — 


Stratum Masonry Construction Comms 


(1) Upper-most Semu-ashlar, semt-diaper Vasudeva and 
Later Kusinas 

(2) Second Large diaper Kanisha, 
Huvisha and 
Vasudeva 

(3) Third Small diaper Kadphises f and 
iW 

4) Fourth Rubble and Kanyur Sahas and 
Pahlavas 


In the city of Sirkap also precisely the same stratification was 
found, so far as the third, fourth and earher strata were concerned 
‘but the city was deserted before any buildings of the second and 
first classes came ta be erected, and consequently there were no 
coins there of Kanisha, Huvisha and Vasudeva, but thousands, 
on the other hand, of those of Kadphuses I and II, of the Saka and 
Pahlava kings and of the Greeks 1° 
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The inevitable inference from the above-mentioned collocations 
of coins is that Kadphises Tl_and Kamska were very near in time to 
one another—in fact, {hat ore immediately followed the other 
Now Kadphises Il was, according to Fan Ye, the son of 
Kadphises 178° If the group of kings comprising Kaniska, Vasisha, 
Huvisha and Vasudeva had preceded Kadphises I, the coins of 
‘Vasudeva and Kadphuses I should have been found together, as they 
arc not, and those of Kadphises II and Kantsha should not have 
been associated, as they actually are 

6 Kuyula Kadphises comed Iittle gold, but Wema 
Kadphises Kanska an d his successors issued an extensive gold 
comage**8 If Kujula Kadphises had not preceded these kings, 1t 1s 
natural to eapect that he would have followed their example in this 
respect 

7 Kula Kadphises was the first King of the Kusana 
dynasty *®? Janisha and his successors also belonged to the same 
dynasty, as they call themselves “‘Koshano * in their coi legends "” 
They, therefore, must have followed Kujula Kadphises and his son, 
Wema kadphises 

8 The early foreign rulers issued coins with legends in two 
scripts—Greek on the obverse and Kharoshthi on the reverse 
Kuyula Kadphises and Wema Kadphuises followed their example,?”2 
but Kanisha and his successors issued coins with Greek legends 
only!” 

(ut) Trakutaha, Kalachurt or Ched Era 

The theory that Kanishka founded the Trathutahe, Kalachurr 
or Chedi era, the imtial pomt of which falls in AD 24849 and 
that he acceded to the throne in about A D 220 


Thus theory 18 propounded by RC Majumdar’® He quotes. 
Fan Ye who, in the course of his description of India, says At 
this time Allthese kingdoms were subyect to the Yue chi,’ and 
argues that the phrase ‘ at this time must refer to the closing years 
of the period.with which Fan Ye dealt, 1e AD 220 He finds 
corroboration‘of his theory in the statement of Yu-Howan the 
author of Wel,lio, that the kingdoms of Kipin, Tahsa, Kaofu and 
Tien tchou were all subordinate to the Yue chi, insisting that such a 
state of affair$ could have existed only during the rule of the early 
Kusinas and not Jater Kusanas, and as Yu houan describes events 
covering the period AD 227-39, Kanisha must have come to 


Karssha a 


the throne intabout AD 220 He cites epigraphic, palaeographic 
and numismatic Arguments m support of his views, and thinks that 
Kanisha founded the Kalachun cra of 248 49 A D 


But this theory has found very few supporters, as it places the 
dite of Kamishas accession at a very Jate date The Chinese evi- 
dence quoted by him admits of many interpretations and the 
following facts go conclusively agamst his theory — 


1 According to the Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaha, 
Anshi-hao (AD 148-70) translated the “irga-bhiimi sutra of 
Samgharaksha who was the chaplain of Kaniska Kamska must 
have, therefore, flourished before AD 17017* 

2 We know from Chinese evidence that Kujula Kadphises 
cerme to thethrone in the first century BC and that he was 
succeeded by Wema Kadphises,’”? and the archaeological e\cava- 
tions at Ta\ia show clearly that they were followed by Kaniska 
and his successors 7 But Majumdar's theory leaves a very wide 
gap between the reigns of Wema Kadphises and Kanysha 


3 According to Chinese sources, the Yue-chi hing Po-tiao 
sent an embassy to China in 230 AD?? and Pa-tiao ha3 been 
identified with Vasudeva (II) But according to Mayumdar’s theory, 
Kaniska was ruling 1 230 A D 


4 The Mathura Jain Image inscription of the year 98 was 
issued during the reign of Vasudeva’, 11 means that Mathura was 
under Ins control dumng AD 346 47, if the date 1s interpreted 
according to the Kalachuri era But the Mathura Pillar inscription 
of the year 61 of the Gupta era corresponding to AD 380 issued 
during the reign of Chandragupta II??? shows that Mathura had 
corre under the rule of the Guptas before this date The period 
allowed for the reign of the seven Naga kings who, 1ccording to the 
Vayu Purana ruled over Mathura before the advent of the Guptas 
Is too shot 


(au) Saka Era 

The theory put forward by Fergusson™® and Oldenberg'®! that 
Kanska founded the Saka era beginning from 78 A D Oldenberg 
later changed his vews'S*, but the theory 1s supported by Waddel®, 
Rapson**! Thomas!*>, Baneri!8, Tarn™®?, Bachhofer!®, Haricharan 
Ghosh, Raychaudhri', Lohuizen-De Leeuw! and Sircar!, even 


, 


though it has been subjected to severe criticism bv some writers 
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Most of the arguments which Oldenbeig advanced im its support 
were very vague, and some of them were quite mdiculous He 
thought that the title ‘“Gushanavasasamvardhaka” applied to 
Kamniska™*, while, in reality, it applied to General Lalal! He 
gave a novel interpretation te Hieun Tsang’s statement that 
Kanisha hved 400 years after Buddha’s death by taking it to mean 
that he flourished 300 years after Asoha’s death on the grounds that 
Hieun Tsing placed Asoha one hundred years after Buddhas 
death 7° But if we consider the problem dispassionately, we shall 
have to admit that Oldenberg arrived at a date (78 AD) which 1s 
approammately correct ° and even if Kanishka did not formally 
found the Saka cra his name has rightly been associated with it in 
the sense that il ¢ regnal reckoning of dates which he started in 79 
AD?" Jater came to be hnown as the Saka era 1% 


(a) Chinese Evidence 

1 We cannot rely on the accounts written by Chinese 
Buddhist writers for solving this problem, as they give different dates 
for this purpose rechoned in round numbers from the date of the 
Buddhas death Butifwe calculate the Kusana chionology from 
the dates given in ancient Chinese annals we find that Kujula 
Kadphises attached the other principalities in Talia about 10 BC 3 
and that he was succeeded by Wema Kadp'uses in about 50 A D 
Kanishka came to the throne :mmedietelvy after the death of Wema 
Kadphises in 79 A D °° 


2. Two Chinese historical and religious texts while describing 
the introduction of Buddhism ito China mention the fact that the 
Emperor Ming of the Eastern Han dynasty sent an embassy to India 
to inquire about Buddhism and the limiting dates for the sending 
of the embassy and its return to China are gtven between 61 AD 
and 75 AD % A comparison of the texts leaves little room for 
doubt that India at that time was governed by the Yue clu, and the 
Yue chi king who is referred to was not Kaniska but Wema 
Kadphises™, as otherwise the Buddhist teats would not have missed 
the chance of associating the name of the great Buddhist patron, 
Kanishka with the formal introduction of Buddhism into Cluna 


3 The fact that Kanishka was ruling in 90 AD 1s demonstra- 
ted in the discusston on the account given in the Heou Han Cnou 
regarding the expedition organised by a Yuech king against the 
Chinese commander, Pan chao - 


Kamska ve 


(6) Numismatic Cridence 
1 The extensive issne of gold comage under Wem1 Kadphises 


and Kanishka wis dus to the influx. of Roman_goldin India_tn_ the 
first century A D °% during which these kings flourished 


—o Taming aside the double staters_the heaviest gold cois.of 
Wema Kadphises*® and Kanisha’® weigh 123 2 gr, of Huvisha 
1253 gr and of Visudeva 126 er." according to the catalogue 
comprled by Gardner Thev approvmate m neisht to the Reman 
autre! (124 gr ) first minted im great quantities under_Augustus (B c 
27-A.D 14 These _Kopana_hings who adopted the standard 


followed by Augustus came to the throne after 27 BC 
fowed by Augustus came to the tirone asta 


3. There is a great similarity between the coms of Kuyjula 
Kadghses HEE AUGRES TEC_TIEAD Ta), openly reparding pecially regarding 
the portrayal of ther heads Tt_shows that Kuyul Kadphises 
assued his comage about the beginning of the first. century or 


-after that pert 


{c) Archaeological Evidence 

1 The collocation of the coms of Wema _ Kadphises, 
Kantsha Huvisha and Visudeva but not those of Kuula Kad 
phises in the Gopalpur stupa and other places which hive been 
excavated mikes tt quite clear that Kujula Kadphises and Wem1 
Kadphises preceded Kaniskha, Huvisha and Vasudesa’!? 


2 The stratification of the ruins at the Chir stupa and Sirkap 
am Taxii examined by Marshall also provides an imple proof of the 
above mentioned fact! Marshall s conjectures regarding tne age 
of buildings from the considerations of style and material are, 
however debatable, and his conclusions cannot be regarded as 
conclusive, but his views regarding the posterity of Kanisha 
Huvisha and Visudeva to Kuyula hadphises and Wema ®adphises 
deserve general acceptance as the) afe supported by other 
facts °° 


s(d) Paleeographie Et lence 


Palaeographic evidence 1s often very controversial and some 
specialists show acute differences in their ports of view, when they 
try to fi tne date of an mseription on palaeograpmic grounds only 
This evidence can, however, be accepted to corroborate other kinds 
of evidence As regards the date of the Kharoshth: script used in 
‘he mscrrptions of the Kusina period Buhler \ ho has made a heen 
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study of this subject divides the Kharoshtht scnpt imto four- 
penods-¥ — 


1 The Maurya 4th century and 3rd century BC 


2 Variety of the 2nd century and first century BC on the 
coms of the Indo Greek kings 


3 Variety of the Saka period first century BC to Ist cen- 
tury AD, onthe Tasila Copper Plate of Patika and on the Lion 
Capital of the Satrap Sodas from Mathura and on the coms of 
Saka and Kusana kings 


4 Strongly cursive script of the first century and second 
century A D which begins with Takht-1 Bahi inscription of Gond- 
opharnes and is fully developed in the inscriptions of Vasisha and. 
Huviska Kaniska should, therefore, be placed in the first century 
AD 


Voget has also expressed similar views He states that the 
similarity between the scnpt of he Mathura Satraps and that of 
the early years of Kamska 1s so striking that the two can be hardly 
separated by more than one century, and that if the former are 
placed in the first century BC, palaeographic evidence would 
point to the conclusion that the commencement of Kaniska’s reign 
has been rightly supposed to fall sn the first century A D.* 


(e) Astrononucal Eyidence 


The Zeda inscription of the year 1] was eaecuted on 20th 
Ashidha, *° and the Und scription of the year 61 on 8th Chastra 1° 
‘These inscriptions also mention the naksatras on the days when 
they were executed the former is associated with Uttaraphalgum 
and the latter with Pirvashidha Calculating according to the 
Siddhantas, Wyk found cut that if the starting ports of these dates 
are taken as 79 AD, 117 AD,134AD"" or 128-29 A.D,“ the 
above-mentioned astronomical conditions are sattsfied Ghosh 
also demonstrated that the Uttaraphalgunt niksatra occurred on 
20th Ashadha, 8% AD“! It means that Kanha ascended the 
throne in79 AD, and that this date corresponds with the year 
one of his reign and that of the Sake era, if the years are counted as 
elapsed. 


Let us now consider some of the arguments which are gencrally 
advanced against this theory — 


Kanisha TS 

] Kantsha was not a Saka and he could not be the orgi- 
nator of the Saka era which was founded by a Saka king (Sagaraya) 
according to the Kélakicharyahathanaka and other Jain legends *-° 
Kalhana and Alberunt call hima Turk and this view 1s corrobora- 


ted by lus Turkish dress and features 


2 Kantskha was not the first king who established the in- 
dependence of the Kusanas 


3 The ruler who way responsible for the foundation of the 
Saha era was not Kanishka but some other person—Wema Kadphuses 
according to Konow **! Nahapina according to Bhau Day? and 
Boyer * 9 Chashtana according to Jouyeau-Dubreul,*** and Vonones 
according to Bhandarkar.--* 


4 Alberdni’’® ({1th Century AD) and some other writers- 
such as Bhattotpala (10th century A D *") associate the commence- 
ment of the Saka era with the destruction of a Saka king by 
Vikramiditya and not with the accession of Kanisha 


5 fsamisha could not_have been_the powerful _hing_of the 
Yue-chi at_the apogie of lus reign and power whose troops were 
defeated by the Chinese general, Pan chao in 90 A.D 
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6 The Yue-chi king Po-tiao who sent_an embassy to China. 
mA D._279-30 and the Kusina—Mog_called by the. Armenian, 
chronicler Moses of Khorene “‘Vehsadjan’’ who fought with 
Khosroes of Armemia against Ardashir m 227 A D are both identi- 


fied by Ghirshman with Vasudeva I.7°> Kaniska’s date of accesston 
cannot, therefore, be placed in the Ist century A D 


7 he _c of Vasudeva I were the lates 
at Begrim “Ihe erty was destroyed by Shapur] between A D. 241 
and 250 and_Vasudeva 1s Known to have reigned from_the year 74 
to 98 of the Kanisha era, and thus Kamniska's accession to the 
throne would be _placed-at-brFA D =~? 7 


8 The Surhh Kotal inscription bearing the date 275 should 
be interpreted in terms of the Indo-Bactrian cra commencing from 
155 BC. thereby placing the date of the inscription at 120 A D 
The new date should fall before the commencement of the Kanishka 
era, and therefore cannot be 78 A D2? 


But these arguments do not carry much weight they can be 
easily refuted — 
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1 Kanishka was nota Turk but a Kusana, and the Indians 
did not make any distinction between the Kusinas and the 
Sakas the word Saka as used in India was a generic term, and not 
specific Moreover, Kaniska did not call his regnal reckoning as 
Saka era this name became popular many centuries after it had 
‘been used by his successors and the Saka Sateaps of Western India 
who were origmally the feudatories of the Kusanas The continued 
use of the era by the Saha kings long after the decline of the 
Kusana power accounts for its well-known name the Saka era 

2 It 1s not essential for the founder of an era to be the first 
to establish the dependence of a dynasty Harsavardhana esta 
blished a new era, but he was not the founder of the mdependent 
rule of the Thanesar dynasty 

3. Wema Kadphises could not be the founder of the Saka 
era, the epigraphic evidence 1s clear on this point “*! Nabapana 
and Chashtana could not establish 1 new eri of ther own, as 
they were feudatories (Mahrksatrapas)? they used the era of 
their overlords the Kusanas The name of Vonones cannot be 
associated with the commencement of the Saki era ashe was a 
Parthian viceroy who lived long before Gondophames whose date 
1s generally accepted as AD 20 46 

4 Albertini wrote his account many centuries after the com 
‘mencement of the Saka era, and he seems to have mixed up many 
legends about the commencement of different eras For istance, 
he makes a wrong statement about the ongin of the Gupta era, 
“People say that the Guptas were wicked powerful people, and 
that when they ceased to exist, the date was used as an epoch of 
an era’ °%S Some other writers have also committed a similar 
blunder we cannot have any faith in these stories It 1s 11diculous 
to suggest that the Saka Satraps of Western India should have used 
anera which commemorated “their destruction at the hand of 
Vikramaditya in 78 A D 7° 


3 There 1s no doubt that Kanishas armies suffered reverses 
m the war against the Chmese’> even the strongest rulers some- 
times face defeats 


6 Jiwas Vasudeva I] and not Ya va I who sent an 
embassy to Chitmand fought agamst Ardashir There 1s good 
aumismatic cvidence to prove that the successors of Vasudeva I con- 
tinued to rule over the Kabul valley and Sistan long after ms death™ 


Ramsha TT 


7° «There is not the slightest evidence to prove that Shapur 
was responsible for the destruction of Begrim or that it was destroy 
ed at the end of the reign of Vasudeva I 


8 [tis not certain thit the Surkh Kotal Inscription of the 
year 275 1s dated in the Indo Bactrian era commencing from 155 
BC and that it was cut before the commencement of the Kanisha 
era 

It 1s therefore quite reasonable to associate the commence 
ment of the Ska era with the accession of Kanishi to the throne 
m79AD 


He ruled for 23 years as is quite evident from epigraphic 
evid ace % His reren therefore lasted from 79 AD to 101AD 


HIS CONQUEST: 
He was yer, ambitious and was bent upon extending the 


“poundanes of his empire * He maintained a large army and was 
helped m his d athara (Mo tcha Io) 
who laid great stress on secret military planning for the achievement 
of his object * 

(a) War ith Parthia 


According to the Fou fi tsang in tuen king * a Ch nese trans 
lation of a Buddhist text, he waged a war against Ngan s1 igan st (Parthia) 
whose ruler was stupid and of a violent nature and had attached 
hus territories * The name of the Parthian king is not given but 
he was undoubtedly Pacorus (A D 77105) whohad a disturbed 
reign “1 Pacorus was thoroughly defeated and had to suffer heavy 
losses amisha wreaked a terrible vengeance against him for his 
areressan, and Lilled hundreds of busman”’! The dargitan of ae 
many people soon filled his mind with remorse but hus desire for 
conquests Was not satisfied 


(b) Coug test of Patahputra 

He turned towards Patahputra (How chen) which ws a thickly 
populated city He defeated its kimg and accepted three valuable 
Buddhist obyects of seneration—Ma ming (Asvighosa). the Buddhas 
wooden bowl and a miraculous cock—in lieu of a war idemnity of 
ane hundred thousand gold preces ® 


It maj look strange that Kanisha was satisfied with these 
three objects as war indemnity but af we consider the miraculous 
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powers which were rtiributed to them we need not doubt the 
veracity of the Buddhist legend 


Asvaghosa soon brought about a great change in his life 
le caused fum to visualize the torments of hell for his sms, and 
advised him to embrace Buddhism if he wanted to escape this 
punishment * He gladly accepted the advice and became a 
Buddhist 


The_story of the conquest of Eastern India and his great lave 


for Buddh sms also related in the Sutralamhara > 
But the adoption of Bi 


ing his carecr of conquests The new faith promised him forgiveness, 
if be worshipped the Buddha gave alms kept prohibitions built 
monasteries and gave food to the poor “#* 


(gh West Bengal and Orissa_ 

There is no doubt that the Eastern India which he conquered 
wis not confined to Magadha it imcluded West Bengal and Orissa 
A large number of copper coms of the Kusana kings have ‘been 
found at Tamluk in Midnapur District 2 “Mayurbhany District of 
Orissa® and Sisupalgarh *® showing that these areas were included 
m the Kusana empire as copper coms could only be meant for 
local circulation within the limits of the empire and there was no 
fun of carrying them to foreign territories Moreover the discovery 
of numerous coms at Puri and Ganjam bearing a close resemblance 
to those of Kamska depicting him with his nmght hand over an 
altar on the obverse and a deity on the reverse’ suggests plaimly 
that they were copies of those comms which must hive been in 
circulation m that area during his reign The theory that they 
might have been brought there for religious offerings by pilgrims 
1s not justified as some of them have frills of metal from edges of 
moulds stil attached to them ! indicating the iocation of a local 
munt for ther manufacture 


(4) Sind 

press 
The lower Sutley valley and upper Sind were included in his 
empire before 89 as the inser which was 


found at Sue Vihara was issued during his reign®” Lower Sind 
was probably brought under his control three glized fragments of 
pottery numbered B 15, D 29 and B 30 with Kharoshtha characters 
belonging to hus period hive been discovered at Mohen jo daro “* 


Kaniska ir) 


It was not difficult for him to conquer this area, as it was torn by 
strife between Parthian princes ** The Fou fa tsang in men tchou 
also makes it quite clear that he turned to the north-after brnging_ 
the three regrons mto subjection’ suggesting the extension of his 
empire towards Sue Vshara_ Milwa and Saurashtra were ruled by 
Saha Ksatfapas who acknowledged his supremacy used Kharoshthi 
.asone of the scripts aud employed his system of rechonmg dates 
im therr mscriptions * 


Xe) Balusian 


Francke considers that Baltistan was also brought under the 
sovereignty of the Kusanas, and that the title ‘A-machah” 
(Amity a) which the very first of the Dukes of Shigar assumed must 
have been conferred by Kamsha*” Thereas no doubt that the 
‘title 1s an Indian title and was used by some ministers and viceroys of 
Saka rulers—by Ayam the mimster of Mahaksatrapa’’® Nahapana 
and by Kularpa, the viceroy of Gujarat under Mahaksatrapa Rudra 
-daman™°—and its assumption by the rulers of Baltistan indicated 


their acknowledgement of the Kusimioverlordsmip. 


(2, Expedition to the Narth.x, 
The empire of Kantsha now extended from Kashmir to Sind 
and_Saurashtra_and from Bactria to West Bengal and Orissa The 


north 1e Turkestan still rematned unsubdued Tt was under 
‘the control of the Chinese The victorious campaign of Pan chao 
who was working as an effi orking as an efficient Deptuy Commander of the Chinese 
Sorces under Ton ku had restored this territory called Si-Yu (Western 
Provinces) to the Chinese Empife during the reign of Ming ti (A D 
ART Rv 23.8D, thedune of .Khotan .had zmarie whe sab 
‘mission and several kgs of that country followed hus example, and 
Save their eldest sons as hostages for ther fidelity “*! But a const 

derable part of Turkestan fell away from China during the reign of 
the Emperor Chang t1(A D 76 88) who reversed the policy of hts 
predecessor and followed an isolationist policy The Yue chi 
who had helped the Chinese im mvading Kau che (Uch Turfan) 
and rendered them signal services now found 3 chance to e\tend their 
power In88AD_ thev became bold enough to demand in marriage a 
princess of the House of Han “* When Pan chao treated ther ambas- 
sador with contempt, arrested him and sent bim back, their viceroy 
Sie crossed the Tsong Immg*®S at the head of 16000 soldiers to attach 
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Pan-chao but his expedition failed completely on account of the 
difficulties of the terrain which his army had to cross, the shortage 
of supplies and the vigilance of the Chinese commander who was 
now agam being helped by the Chinese court where the mother of 
young emperor Ho-ti (A D 89 103) had taken over the government 
during her son’s mmonty — As she was a member of the family of 
Ton-hu**, she wanted to bring to a successful concluston the 
campa gu started by the members of her family """ The expedition 15 
well described in the biography of Pan chao in the Heou Han Chou 
put the name of the Yue ch: king ts not mentioned — 


“Formerly the Yue chi had aided the Chinese in mvading 
Kau che (Uch Turfan) and rendered them signal services this year 
(88 A D ) they offered as tributes precious stones fou pa and lions 
they took this occasion for demanding 1 marriage & princess of the 
House of Han Pan chao arrested and sent back the ambassidor, 
from this moment there was anxiety and resentment (between the 
Yue chi and the Chinese) In the second year (Yong Yuan 909A D) 
the Yue chi sent their viceroy Sie at the head of 16000 soldiers to 
attach (Pan) chao the army of (Pan)-chao was small in number and 
was much afraid, (Pan)-chao appeared before the military forces and 
said, ‘Though the soldiers of the Yue-cht are numerous, they have 
travelled several thousand hi from home in crossing the Tsong ling 
they have not convoys of stores 1s that trouble enough to be unquiet? 
Let us confine ourselves to getting all the cereals and to guarding 
them well The invaders would be famished and exhausted and 
would submit themselves, in some dozens of days at most evervthing 
will be fimshed’ Sie however advanced and attached (Pan)-chao 
but could not subjugate him, besides he could get nothing by pillage 
(Pan) chao calculating that the rations of Sie were going to be exhaus- 
ted and certamly he (Sie) would ask Kueou tseu (Kucha) to help 
despatched several hundreds of soldiers to the eastern territory to 
watt in the wry of the Yue chi as 1 matter of fact, Sie sent horse 
men who carried gold, silver, pearls and precious stones for making 
a present of them to Kieou tseu (Kucha) the soldiers of (Pan) chao 
who were in ambush barred thei way, attached and hilled them al! 
they took the head of the ambassador to show it to Sie, he becaine 
greatly vfraid and delegated an embassy for admitting his fault and 
expressing nis desire to go back safe and sound = (Pan)-chao Jet him 
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go and hereturned From that moment, the Yue-chi were greatly 
fear stricken and offered every tribute and present °° 


According to the system of the Kusana chronology which we 
hue adopted, Kanishka was the Yue-chr hing who was ruling in 
India’ when the Yue cht came into conflict with Panchao But 
some writers think that it could not be Kamnish1 at the apogie of 
ius reign and power who would consent to such humiliation at the 
hands of the Chinese and that the Chinese annalists of Heou 
Fan Chou would have surely mentioned his name with pride, if he 
had been involved im thewar They therefore assert that it was 
Wema Kadpluses who failed miserably in this expedition But these 
arguments are untenable Kamshas name appears prominent in 
the wntings of the Chinese Buddhist scholars only it 1s not 
mentioned by the contemporary Chinese historians But the name 
of Wema Kadphises wis quite familar to the writer of the Heou 
Han Chou from which the above passage 1s taken and he would 
not have failed to associate wt with the northern expedition if Wema 
Kadphises had been concerned in this affur Moreover, there are 
two traditions given m the Samyukta-ratni pitaha and the Fou- 
f) tsang maven tchou translated mto Chinese in 472 AD which 
defintels mention the name of Kantsha with the abortive northern 
e\pedition The account m the Samyukta satna-pitaha runs as 
follows —~ 


At the time when the hing Tchen tan ki-nmt tcha (Devaputra 
Kanishka) reigned in the kingdom of the Yue chi there were three 
hundred men whom the king considered as his intimite friends, the 
first was called Ma ming Pousa (Asvaghosa Boddhisattva), the 
second, who ws Pume Minister was called Ma tcha lo (Muathara); 
the third was a famous physician named Che lo-hia (Charaka) 
These three intimate friends of the hing were treated with honour 
and liberality When he was on a journey or when he was resting, 
they were on Ins right hand and on his ieft Then follows the 
advice given by each of these counsellors to the king = The advice 
of the Prime Minister was If the king puts m practice the secret 
counsels of his servant without divulgmg them, the entire world can 
be submitted to his empire = This advice was followed, aad there 
was no one who did not submit to his authority In the world three 
of the four regions were at peace Only the northern region 
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(Sinkiang) had not yet come to submut itself and to demand 
protection 

*Soon he equipped a formidable army to go to chastise it In 
front he made the Hou (barbarians) march, and white elephants as 
head of the column and as guides The king followed and he led 
tis army behind He wished to go as far as Tsong ling In crossing 
the passes, those who rode the elephants and the horses in front 
could not advance any longer The king in his surprise Iet out the 
secret of his expedition, and his minster warned him that, as he 
had done so, death was near The king understood, and as in his 
wars he had slain more than three hundred thousand men, he was 
troubled at the thought of the pumshment awaiting him So he 
confessed hus fault and repenjed, gave alms, kept prohibition, built a 
monastery, and gave food to the monks. His courtiers represented to 
hum that his past had been so bad that these good works would not 
now profit him The king had a large pot boiled, and threw his 
ring mto it, and allegorically convinced the courtiers of their 
error?! They rejoiced at his wisdom ’”7? 


The story takes the followmg form m the Fou fa-tsang-in iwen- 
tchou — 

“There was a mimster named Mo-chouan-lo (Mathara) He 
told Ki-n-tcha (Kanisha) that if he followed his advice without 
divulging it, all the earth would be subject to lim ‘The eight 
regions will take refuge in thy virtue’ The king promised to do so 
the mmister chose good Generals, equpped the four forces and the 
peoples of the three regrons were subdued Then the hing let out 
that he intended to conquer the northern regron and his people 
heating this tool counsel among themselves ‘The hung 1s g eeds and 
umeasonable his campaign and frequent conquests have fatigued the 
mass of his sersants Hecannot be contented He wants to reign 
over the four regions ~The garrisons cover distant frontiers, and our 
telatrves ore jar fromus As such is the case, we must all agree to 
get rid of him Afier that, we shall be able to be happy’ As the 
king was ill they put up a blanket over hon, a man sat upon it and 
the king expired at once 


“Because he had heard Ma-ming (Asvaghosa) expound the law, 
he was born as a thousand-headed fish in the greit ocean but in 
consequence of his deeds, his heads were constantly cut off and 
thus he was tortured horribly in successive existences for an unmea- 
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surable time There was however an Arhat who among monks 
was the Wei na (Karmadana, bell rmged) The king told him that 
while the bell ws rang his sufferings were alleviated, and he ashed 
the bhadanta in chart, to prolong the ringing This was done, and 
at the end of seven days the evil which had lasted so long ceased 
On account of the king the bell on the top of this monastery was 
contumually rung, and this practice 1s kept up now ” * 

We cannot accept all the details given sn these storres, as they 
Were written by Buddhist monks who wiated to eaaltthe importance 
of their religion But if we read these stories critically, the following 
facts stand out clearl, — 

1 That it was Kanisht who orgamzed an eapedition to 
Sinuang by senaine a large arm\ includmg elephants and horses 
across the Tsong ine mountains 

2 That he wsed to heep hus military plans secret as advised 
by his Prime Minister, but in the case of this expedition, he divulged 
the sectet to others and lost the advantage of catching the enemy 
ul prepared 

3 That his army had to encounter great difficulties in crossing 
the Tsong ling mountains “those who rode the elephants and the 
horses in front would not advance any longer” Pan-chao had also 
counted on these factors for his success agamst Kamisha’s 
forces ° 4 


4 That the expedition proved 2 complete farlure 


5 That there was a serious mental conflict between his ambi- 
tions and his religions beliefs He sought to resolve this confiict by 
pursuing lus aims of territorial aggrandisement but at the same time 
giving alms Leeping the prohibitions, building monasteries ging 
food to the monks and ordermg the ringing of bells ina monastery 
for the consolation of his soul 

6 That the people were fed up with his constant warfare and 
ultimatel, smothered hum to death ““® But the story of his murder 
taking place during the course of his campaign which was, according 
to the more reliable version of the Chmese annalist led by his 
commander Sie m 90 AD is evidentlh wrong as he continued to 
tule long after tls period 


As regards the descnption abovt his rebirths as a many-headed 
fish itis purels a figment of the Buddhist author’s imagination 
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Pan-chao was able to conguer the whole of Sinkiang again in 
94AD, he was able to secure Karashahr“® and Kucha The 
Chinese continued to keep a strong hold over Sinksang till his death 
m 102 AD*? Kanisha could have, therefore been able to 
eaercise some influence over the States in Sinkiang during the penod 
AD 79-88 only,?* but he was never able to conquer them, ashe 
died 12 101 AD’ Conscquently, there is no justification for the 
statement so often made by many historians that he conquered and 


retained Poe contro! Kashgiar, Yarhand and Khotan 


(any ins cs 
tC kKanisha issued an e\tensive gold and copper_coinage, of 


stater and quarter_of a stater size 
=""The most common type shows him standing_at altar_on_ the 
obverse_and_a Greeh [raman or Ind an deity_on the reverse 
The hing 1s bearded, wearing a peaked cap (or diadem), helmet 
coat trousers and cloak,’* with flames rising from his shoulders,"®* 
grasping in the left hand a spear, and in the might hand an 
elephant goad over analtar He hasa sword at his waist? In 
some cases his right hand does not hold an elephant-goad, but 1s 
simply extended over the altar 5! The king 1s represented only by 
lus bust (half or quarter Jength portrait), wearmg diadem and 
helmet, his left hand ratsed, holding a spear, lus body emerging 
from clouds 5 Brown alsa refers to some rare copper coins 
depicting him seated on a throne“ His dress 1s typical of the 
martial race to which he belonged, and the performance of sacrifice 
at the altar exhibits his adoption of the mode of worship which was 
common to India and Iran 

We find the following deities portrayed on the reverse of his 
coins where the monogram 1s displayed — 


Greek Traman Indian 
Helios Arooaspo Ardokhsho 
Nana or Nanaia Athsho S161 (Ohsho 
or Oesho) 

Salene (Selene) Mao Buddha 

Muro 

Nana 

Oado 

Orlagno 


Pharro 
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They are represented as follaws — 


Hehos°’® Legend HAYOC left, diadem, clad in chiton and 
himation, radiate dish behind head, r hand advanced, ! on Inp “88 


Nana or Nanashao or Nanma”®? Legends NANA or NANA 
PAO or NANAIA , right, numbate and diadem, head surmounted by 
crescent holds sceptre ending im forepart of horse and patera "°° 

Salene *§ Legend CAAHWNH, left, diadem, clad in chiton 
and himation crescent behind shoulders, r hand advanced, holds a 
long sceptre bound with fillet, sword girt round wast °°” 

Arooaspo °*3 Legend APOOACNMO Bearded deity clad in 
sleeved tunic, holds a wreath in t hand, beside him a saddled 
trotting horse °4 

Athsho ° Legend ASPO Bearded deity, diadem, clad in 
long gown and robe holding fillet or wreath in extended r hand 
and tongs m 1 hand which rests on hip, flames rising from 
shoulders °% 

Afao°® Legend MAO male deity diadem, clad in chiton and 
himation, crescent behind shoulders, r hand advanced holds in 1 
hand sceptre bound with fillet, sword gitt round waist "°° 

Muro or Mioro*® Legends  MIIPO, MEIPO, MIOPO 
MIYPO  Diadem and radiate dish to] + hand advanced, in 1 
sceptre bound with fillet, sword girt round waist 2 

Oado ™ Legend OAAO 

Running fast to: with loose hair and both hands rarsed, 
holding up his robe floating in t! ¢ wind 3°” 


Orlagno Legend OP\ACNO Right, wearing diadem, 
helmet surmounted by the bird Garuda, and clad luke the hing, holds 
inr hand spear, in 1 hand sword * 


Pharr. °° Legend ¢éAPPO Male deity to r  diadem and 
mimbate clad in chiton and himation holds spear in! hand and 
fire in the r ® 

Atdol sho” Legend APAOXPO Female deity clad in 
chiton and himation, holds cornucopiae °° 

or 


Goddess seated facing on throne nimbate foot stool under 
feet, holds wreath ind cornucoprae ™°° 
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Sua Two armed or four armed Indian god in vanous poses 


Two armed, standing facing graspmg spear with r hand 1 
hand hanging down holds club Legend OHPO (Oesho) *° 


Two armed standing before the bull Nandi noose inr hand 
trident in 1 flaming mmbus Legend OHPO (Oesho) * 


or 


Four armed facing with head 1 folding in u r hand vara 
(thunderbolt) inI r band a water vessel with mouth downwards 
mu | hand trident 11 handon hips Antelope on its hind legs. 
int field Legend OHPO (Oesho) * 


or 
Four wmed standing! holdingin u r hand thundeibolt 
mir hand noose mul hand trident and with 12 arm hangmg 
down Legend PO( sho) 
or 
Four armed I mmbate holding in his hands a vase a 
drum a trident a goat (the last by the horns) Legened OKPO 
(Ohsho) 94 
or 
Four armed 1 nimbate holding m his hands a vase 3 drum 
a trident and a wreath Legend OKPO (Oksho) 3 
Biddha Legends BOAAO ( Boddo) or CAKA MANO 
BOY AO ( Sakamano Boudo or Sakyamun: Buddl +) 
Buddha facing nimbate clad m chiton and himation r hand 
raised 1 hand holding robe *° 
or 
Buddha seated cross legged on small stool (chowk1s) with broad 
feet r hand near the chest m abhay? mudra (pose for conferring 
blessings) 1 hand with the clenched fist resting on the thigh head 
nimbate traces of drapery on both shoulders boider of dots 
Excepting Nanaia (who 1s also found in Iranan mytholosy) 
the Greek deities are seldom found on his con types but the 
Tranin and Indian gods and goddesses ippear very frequently 


Their divers ty reflects the current religious practices of his 
subjects who included Indians Iramans and Greeks*® It also 
shows his eclectic frame of mind which toleratea all these practices 
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and which alowed him to take part in them 1m sp te of the fact that 
he had become an ardent Buddhist at an carly stave of his re gn ** 

He used only Greek script on his coms and discarded al- 
tooether the Kharoshthi alphabet for ths purpose °° The abandon- 
ment of Kharoshth: by him and his successors on their comms 1s 
significant it was due to the fact that his coms were meant for 
circulation throughout his vast empire which included not only 
North West India (where Kharoshthi was understood and used for 
local mserrptions even durimg hts reign and that of his stccessors)*+ 
but it also comprised nny parts of Northern Indi where Br thmt 
was extensively employed Moreover Kharoshthi was gnen an 
inferior status by tle Kusina emperors on the coinace of his 
predecessors 1{ was used on the reverse ind not on the obverse 
sde? and in tle case of joint issues, 1t was emploved by rulers of 
subordinate rank * 8 

As reeards lanewace his coins can be dnided into two 
classes — 

Class ] in which the legends are in Greek Innguige The 
number of such coms is not ver} large In the British Museum 
citalague of the coins of India of the Indo Scvtlimn Kings there 
are onl four coms of Kaniska which read on the obverse 
BACI \EYC BACIAEWN KANHPKOY??* (Basileus Basileon 
Kantcha) Kingof kings Kanisha and on the reverse ippears 
In one er e CAA HNH® 5 (Salenc or Selene) the Moon deity andin 
another H \{OC*® (Helios) the Sun deity 

Class IT inv hich te legends are in a2 old Treman Ianeusge 
but in Greek script Most of his coins belong to this type The 
Jegend on the obverse of his gold coms 1s PAONANO PAO 
KANHPKI KOPANO® (Shaonano Shao Kaneshhi Koshano) the 
King of kines the Kusana and on the obverse of his bronee or 


ccpper coms it 1s PAQ KANHPKI (Shao Kanreshky) hing 
Kanisha 


HIS RELIG] 
——— 


A studs of his coms makes it quite clear that he had an_ eclectic 
frame of mind, and worshipped a vanety of Indian Wanan and 
Greek deities The Buddhi_ sas now sorsiipned as_anIndian— 
deity according to_the Mahayana creed The rumber of coms 
b arg the purely Greek deities are very “ew in number and all of 

— 
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them bear legends in Greeh language They are the earhest of lus 
pieces, as We find that the Grech language completely disappears on 
the later issues of Kanisha and hus successors The Greek gods 
also do not make any further appearance, which means that he 
yorshipped them at the beginning of his reign but that they soon 
fost ther charm for him and he became enamoured of the Iranian 
and Indian deities Even after his conversion to Buddinsm, he 
retamed his liberal \1ews, and continued to worship at_the fire altar 
throughout his reign” 


{a} Comersion to Buddiusm and Construction of @ Stiipa at Puri- 
shapura 


He became an ardent Buddhist, and many legends are related 
about him in the Buddhust chronicles of different countries Most 
of them are agreed that he was not a follower of this religion at the 
time of hus accession to the throne, ind that he was a ruthless ruler 
who was responsible for the Kling of many men and amma's There 
are many versions of the story of his conversion to Buddlism and 
the construction of a stiipa_and_a monastery at Purushapura in 
honour of his new futh Some of them are simply fantastic but 
they are mention.d here, because they were seriously believed by 
the Buddhists of those times and they relate some historical facts 

Q) Ahotanese Ver ston 


In the Khotanese manuscmpts from Tun-huang now in the 
Pelhot Collection it the Brbhotheque Nationale, Paris, afragment of 
such a legend of Kaaishahas been found In the first three Innes 
m Sanskrit of P 2787, 1 1s stated? ® — 

* As it has been heard 1m the pertod of four hundred years™? 
the Bhaga1n hid entered into Bodhi (i!lumination) in the kiagdom 
of Bahlaha®! (Bilhh) there was a king Devaputra Kanisha by 
name destrover (7) of his enemies’ forces, foretold by the 
Buddha * 


The detaikd account 1s given in Khotanese — 
So it las been heard when the Buddha had entered 
Nir tra,’ > within that period one hundred years had pissed ** At 
that time in tne | insdom of Balaka®* in Tohharistan,®** there arose 
in the fami of the ampezal rulers, a brave, meritorious, intelligent 


hing of Jambudvipa, foretold by the Buddha im person, by name 
Devaputra Kaneko 
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“The King with many hundred thousands of troops and rel ing 
on lus own bodily strength was m command of the“contment of 
Jambuds ipa" Many men and antmals by bis command lost thew 
lives 

“At another ume, the king through his spiritual advisers, 
altamed to faith m the teaching of the Buddha and to purity of 
mind He rgected false vie v2 and im reliance upon true views he 
abstuned from evil day by day he produced important extensive 
favourable roots of ment in the Three Jewels ** So with the 
passing of time this hing accomparied by his four divisioned army 
came to the district of Gandhara A desire thus arose m him, ‘T 
will build m this region a large and vast stupa °° I wall fill t with the 
four fold requisites where the Buddha-sons gone forth (=Sht 
Plavraytta) shall strive for delerance 

At that time the four world-regents (lohapalas) learnt the 
mond ofthe king So for his sake they took the form of yotng 
boys So for his sake the boys began a stupa of mud in that 
region When the king saw the boys he wshed ‘What ate jou 
doing ° So the boys sad tohm, We are making the Kamsha- 
stupa” The king spoke y th them he said ‘Who 1s he who order 
ed you saying you should build the Kaniska stupa” 

At that tume those boys changed their form, on foot the 
four warld-regents stood before him When the king saw those 
world regents trembling greitl, he dismounted {rom his hotse 
Before them stindmy humbly he stood at their feet with reverence 
he went for refuge The world regents spoke with him (—lohap slat 
Js1) so they said to him, Great king by you according to the 
Buddha s prophecy 1s a Sangharama™! to be built wholly (9) with a 
large stup1 ind hither relics must be insited which the meritortous 
good beings dwelling im Jambudvipa, the deities and protectors, 
wil bring Whoever may be those beirgs who by only cast ng a 
flower thereon do honour to the stipi all those shail take birth m 
the worlds of the devas ina moment they attain to bodhi (sllu- 
minitwon) according to the prophe-v And this safghatama shall 
be numed the Kanishka whara 

When the krag hid heard the utterance of the world iegents, 
ahen he ordered bis min sters to summon architects So he ordered, 
“Assemble many working men Here n this place begin 2 
Sangh waima with a pile high as one rosa? and make for it also 
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a dharmardjtka (stupa), decked with gold, silver, jewels and pearls” 
The minstets assembled many working men There 1m that place 
they began the stupa and sangharama of Kanishka with the 
dharmarayka (stapa) 


“At another time the king went with his spiritual adviser 
Asagausha (Asvaghos1) to that working place when they had 
made the dharmarayka At that time Agagausha (Asvaghosa), 
the spiritual adviser, prched up a ball of clay Such 1s the act of 
truth which he made saying ‘If I am to realize the bodhu (illu- 
mination) in this present Bhadrakalpa (age) necessarily by the 
casting of this ball let some unparalleled sign appear’ At once on 
the casting of the ball, a certaan Buddha image appeared as great. 
in thickness and length as was Sahkyamuni the Buddha // / pure 
He then /// foot 1B ec 


(u) Fa-Inen’s Account 


Fa hten also narrates a story giving a supernatural bach~ 
ground for the construction of Kanisha’s tope at Peshawat — 


‘Going southward from Gandhara the travellers m four days 
arrived at the Kingdom of Purushapura (Peshavar) Formerly 
when Buddha was travelling in this country with hus discrples. 
he sud to Anand**! After my pari mirvana, there will be a king 
named Kanisha who shall in this spot build a tope’ This 
Kanishka was afterwards born ito this world and (once) when 
he had gone forth to look about him, Sthra* ruler of Devas,3*™ 
wishing to eacite the idea in his mind, assumed the appearance of a 
little herd boy, and was making a tope rightin the way (of the 
king), who asked what sort of a thing he was making The boy 
sad Iammaking a tope for Buddha’ The hing sad ‘Very 
good, and immediately right over the boy’s tope he (proceeded 
to) rear another, which was more than four hundred cubits Ingh,"” 
and adorned with Inyers of all the precious substances of all the 
topes and temples whuch (the travellers) saw in their journeyings, 
there was not onc comparrble to this in solemn beauty and majestic 
gtandeur There 1s a current saying that this is the finest tope m 
Jambudyipa When the King’s tope was completed, the Iittle tope 
{of the voy) came out from its side on the south iither more than 
three cubits in height ’8 


Kanisha or 
(iu) Buddha's Predichon as Recorded in a Vinaya Treatise 

In a Vinaya treatise, the prediction about the construction of 
the tope by Kanishka 1s made not to Ananda but to Vayrapant 
Pusa®!? — 

The Buddha gomg about with this Pusa from place to place 
an North India came to the hamlet of the Ho shu lo that 1s, 
Kharyuta or wild date tree Here the two sat down and the 
Buddha pointing toa small boy making a mud tope ata little 
distance told the Pusa that on that spot Kanisha would erect a 
tope called by his name ’ * 


(uv) Sung Yun's Stor 

Sung-Yun who came to India in 518 AD gives the following 
story about the construction of the Kamisha s stupa 

“Tathagata’’ was passing through the country with his disci- 
ples on his mission of instructing, on which occasion while del ering 
discourse on the east side of the city, he said Three hundred years 
after my nirvana there will be a Amg of ths country called Ka-m- 
stha (Kanisha) On this spot he will raise a pagoda (Ccou thou)” 
Three hundred years after that event there was ling Kanishka *? On 
one occaston while gomg out to the cast of the city he saw four 
children engiged in making a Buddlust tower out of dung, they hid 
raised it about three feet high when suddenly they disappeared ™* 
The King surprised at this miraculous event immediately erected 
a tower for the purpose of enclosing (the small pagoda), but 
gradually the sma'l tower grew higher and higher, and at last went 
outside ind removed itself 400 feet off, and there stationed itself 
Then the hing proceeded to widen the foundation of the Great Tow er 
300 paces and more” ‘To crown all he placed a roof-pole upright 
and evep *8 Throughout the budlgeag he wed ornament! wood, he 
constructed stairs to lead tothe top Tne roof consisted of every 
kind of wood Although there were thirteen storeys, above them 
thete was an iron pillar 3 feet high* with thirteen gilded circiets 
Altogether the height from the ground was 700 feet ** This meritort 
ous work being finished the dung pagoda, as at first, remained three 
paces south of the Great Tower The Brahman, not believing that 
it was really made ot dung, dug a hole m it to see = Although years 
hase elapsed since these events, this tower has not corrupted and 
although they have tried to fill up the hole with scented earth, they 
have not been ab'e to doso It ts now enclosed with protecting 
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canopy The Tsioh-li pagoda since its erection had been three 
times destroyed by lightning, but the hings of the country have each 
time restored 1t The old men say, “‘When this pagoda 1s finally 
destroyed by lightming, the Law of Buddha will also perish °% 
Within, the pagoda contained every sort of Buddhist utensil, here 
are gold and jewelled (vessels) of a thousand forms and vast variely- 
to name which even would be no easy task, at sun rise the gilded 
discs of the vane are hit up with dazzling glory, while the gentle 
breeze of the mormng causes the precivas bells (that are suspended 
from the roof) to tinkle with a pleasing sound, of all the pagodas of 
the Western world this one is by far the first (in size and impor- 
tance) At the first completion of this tower they used true pearls 
in making the net work covering over the top, but after some years, 
the hing, reflecting over the enormous value of this ornamental 
work, thought thus within himself, ‘After my decease (funeral) T 
fear some invaders may carry it off’-or ‘supposing the pagoda should 
fall, there will be no one with means sufficient to re-build it’, on 
Which he removed tt to the north-west of the pagoda 100 paces, 
and buried it in the earth © Above the spot he planted a tree, which 
1s called Po tar (Bodhi), the branches of which, spreading out on 
each side, with their thick foltage, completely shade the spot from 
the sun Underneath the tree on each side there are sitting figures 
(of Buddha) of the same weight, viz a chang and a half (17 feet) 
There are always four dragons 1n attendance to protect these jewels} 
if a man (only in his heart) covets them. calamities immediately 
befall him There 1s also a stone erected on the spot and engraved 
on it are these words of direction, ‘Hereafter, if this tower 1S 
destroyed after long search, the virtuous man may find here, pearls 
(of value sufficient) to help hym restore it °° 


(\) Hreun Tsang’s Vetston 


Hieun Tsang who came to India in 630A D gives another 
of the story which 1s related sn “On Yuan Chwang’s Travels version 
in India” — 

“About eight or nine 11 to the south east of the capital was a 
Jarge very ancient sacred Pippal Tree about 100 fect high with 
wide-spreading foliage affording a dense shade Under tt the past 
four Buddhas of the Bhadrahalpa are to sit here, the images of the 
four Buddhas in the sitting posture were sill to be scen When 
Sahkva Julac®® was sitting under this tree with his face .o the south he 
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sud to Anand— Four hundred years after my decease 1 sovere en will 
reign by name Kanishka who alittle to the south of this will ratse 
4 tope im which he wll collect many of my flesh and bone 
Telics * 


To the south of the Pippal Tree was the Tope crected by 
Kansha Exactly 400 vears after the death of the Buddha®+ 
Kaniska becime sovereign of all Jambudyipa but he did not 
be teve in Karma and he treated Buddhism with contunely When 
he was hunting m the wild country 1 white hare appeared the hing 
eave a chase and the hare suddenly disappeared at tlus place Here 
among the trees the king discovered 2. cos herd boy with 1 small 
tope three feet high he had made What is this you have made? 
ashed the king The boy replied telline the Buddha » prophecy 
and informimg Kanisha that he was the king of the prophecy add 
ing that he had come to set in motion the fulfilment of the prophecy 
With this the king was greatly pleased he straightway b camea 
Buddhist and proceeded to accomplish the prediction Trusting to 
his own great merits he set about building a great tope round the 
site of the boy s small tope which was to be concealed and suppres 
sed by the great tope But as the laticr rose in he ght the smail 
tope always topped it by three feet The kings tope was one and 
ahalf Iki cirewt at the base which was 190 feet high in five 
stages and the tope had reached the herght of 400 feet The boys 
tope wis now suppressed and the!ing was greatly pleised He 
completed his tope by the addition of twenty five gilt copper discs 
m tiers and having depos ted a hoard of relics inside he proceeded 
to offer solemn worship But the small tope appeared with one 
half of :t out side ways under the south east corner of the great 
base The king now lost patience and thres the thing up So 
(the small tope) remained as it was (1 e did not come through the 
wall with one-half of it \astble m the stone base below the second 
stage) and another small tope took its place at the oristnal site 
Seeine all this the kinv becam= alarmed 2s Je was evidentl con 
tendine with supernatural powers so he confessed his error and 
made subm sston Tle e two top> were still im existetce and were 
tesorted to for cures by people afflcted with dseases South of the 
stone steps on the east side of the Grat Tope were two sculptured 
topes one three and th other five feetheh whict were mu 
atures of the Great Tops There were also tvo images of the 
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Buddha, one four and the other six feet high representing him 
seated cross-legged under the Bodhi When the sun shone on them 
athese images were of a dazzling gold colour. and 1n the shade their 
stone was of a dark violet colour The stone had been gnawed by 
gold-coloured ants so as to have the appearance of carving and the 
aasertion of gold sand completed thc images On the south face 
of the ascent to the Great Tope was a painting of the Buddha 
fixteen fect lugh with two heads from one body. One pilgrim 
barrates the legend connected with this ver} curious picture as he 
learned it at the place 

“About 100 paces Lo the south-cast of the Great Tope was a 
a white-stone standing image of Buddha eighteen feet high facing 
north, which wrought miracles and was seen by aight to circumam 
bulate the Great Tope. On either side of the latter were above 100 
small topes close together. The Buddha images were adorned in 
the perfection of art Strange perfumes were perceived and unusual 
sounds heard (al the Great Tope), und divine and human gen 
might be seen performing pradaksina*® round it The Buddha 
predicted that when the Tope had been seven times burnt and 
scven times rebuilt his religion would come to an end The Records 
of former sages stated that the tope had already been erected and 
destroyed three times © When Yuan-chwang arrived he found there 
had been another burning, and the work of the building was still 
1m progress 

"To the west of the Great Tope was an old monastery built 
by Kanisha,°% its upper storey and many terraces were connected 
by passages to imvite emment Brethren and give distinction to 
illustrious ment, and although the buildings were in rums, they 
could be said to be of rare art 


“In the third tier of high walls of Kanteha-Vihara was the 
chimber once occupied by the venerable Pat.va (Po li sn fo) It 
was in ruins at the time of Hicun Tsang’s visit, but was marked 
off On the east side of Parsva’s chamber was the old house in 
which Shih-Chin Pasa (Vasubandhu) composed the prta-mo ku-sht- 
Jun (Abbidharma hosa-sistra) and posterity in reverential remem- 
brance had set a mark onthis house About fifty paces south 
from Vasubandhiu’s house was the second tier of high walls, here 
Manoratha wrote a Vibhasha Jun.’ 
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(si) Story of Comverston as Related im the Fou fa tsang -1 men- 
tchoen 


In the Fou fa tsang-1uen in tchoen (Sri dharma-pitaha nidina 
‘sutra), the circumstances which led to the conversion of Kanishka 
are clear stated — 


‘At this time the king of Ngan s1 (Pahlava) was very stupid 
and of a violent nature At the head of the four forces he attached 
Kim tcha (Kanishka) who defeated him and slew nme huadred 
thousand men Then he asked his ministers .f this sin could be 
wiped out or not, and to instruct them had a pot boiled and put 
us ring in it 


‘ There was a bhikshu arhat who seeing the evil deed done by 
the hing (in slaughtering mine hundred thousand men) wished to 
make him repent So by his supernatural force he caused the king 
to see the torments of hell The hing was ternfied and repented 
Then Ma ming told him that if he obeyed hus teaching he would 
escape hell Ki nt-tcha rephed ‘Well, I receive the teaching ’ Then 


Ma ming e\pounded the law, and gradually caused the sin to be 
entirely weakened ’ $* 


Qu) A Critical Estimate of the Various Legends 


If we analyse the above mentioned legends after making due 
allowances for the religious zeal of the Buddhist writers who gave 
free e\pression to their faith in muracles in describing the conversion 
of the great emperor Kanishka and the glorious edifices which he 
built, we arrive at the following conclusions. _ 

I Kanisha was a ruthless conqueror and was responsible for 
Killing hundreds of thousands of people in the course of his con- 
quests The figure of nine hundred thousand men killed im hts war 
“agaist Ngan si (Parthia) as mentroned in the Fou fa tsang in iuen- 
tehoen 1s rather eaaggerated>" but there 1s no doubt that the 
extensive muiitary camptigos which he had to undertake must have 
involved an enormous loss of human Iife and led his spiritual 
advisers to produce feelings of remorse in his mind = But Buddism 
pronused him deliverence from sm, and Asvaghosa, thé great 
Buddhist scholar who had been brought by him from Patahputra,3" 
succ.eded in converting him to the new farth  Asvaghosa caused 
the king to see the torments of hell for ns sins The king was 
terrified and repented Then Maming (Asvaghosa) told him that 
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af he obeyed his teaching he would escape hell © Ki-mi-teha rephed, 
«Well, J receive the teaching” ‘‘Then Mamuing eypounded the law, 
and gradually caused the sin to be extremely weakened °%” 


It as rather curious that the conversion of Asoka had also 
been brought about under similar circumstances on recount of the 
repentance which he had felt at the great slaughter which had taken 
place in Kalinga This has Jed many historians to doubt the vera- 
city of the statement about Kamskas ruthless character and 
fiendish cruelty before his conversion, and to assert that itisa 
mere repetition of Asoka’s story in order to extol the achievements 
of Buddsm But this argument is baseless as Kantsha did not 
give up his ambitious schemes of conquests even after his conversion 
as Asoka had done but continued to follow his policy of aggrandise 
ment until his death 97 

This account of conversion however differs from the one 
given by Hieun Tsang Huucn Tsang states that Kanisha met a 
a cow herd boy in the wild country where he hid gone for hunting 
that the boy had made a small tope, that he was told by the boy 
about Buddhas prophecy regarding the construction of a tope by 
him, and that he at once became a Buddhist in order to fulfil that 
prediction ‘What is this you have made” asked the king The boy 
rephied telling the prophecy 1nd forming Kaniska that ‘the was the 
Aung of the prophecy, adding that he had come to set in motion the 
fulfilment of the prophecy With this the king was greatly pleased, he 
straightway became a Buddlust and proceeded to accomplish the 
prediction "4 


Hieun Tsang s version cannot be readily accepted It 1s hard 
to belicve how Kanishka could be so much impressed by the 
words of a mere cow herd boy who was by no means performing 
an} muracle that he straightway became a Buddhist The 
Khotanese manuscripts give a more realistic account of the con 
version m stating that it was not accidental but was brought about 
gradually by his spiritual advisers At another time the king 
through his spiritui! advisers attained to faith in the teaching of 
the Buddha and to purily of mind = He rejected false views and in 
reliance upon true views he abstained from evil, day by day he 
produced important extensive favourable roots of merit im the 
Three Jewels "75 He began to have great faith in the blessings 
which Buddhism promised for sts followers He showed great. 
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respect for its leaders and went to get instructions from them The 
following stories are good illustrations of the great veneration in 
which he held the Buddhist scholars — 

Once he went to see the reputed Arya Arhat named kKu-ye fo 
in Kipin on hts horse escorted by his mmuisters He prostrated 
himself before the Arva who at that moment wanted to spit The 
king respectfully handed the spittoon to him He gave the hing 
an abridgement of the law and doctrme im the following sentence 
“When the hing comes the wis 1s good, when he goes itis 1 
when he comes’ The hing chen returned to hus kingdom = On the 
wa\ he explained to his servants the meaning of the sentence It 
Was to the effect that his good deeds as a Buddhist, his construc- 
tion of Vihdras stupas ete were the cause of his present prosperi- 
ty they were the merits on which a royal race was founded , 
they secured Ins felicity in the hfe to come? 

At another time he went to see the Bhikshu To-mo-nu-to 
(Dharma mitra) in the mountain of Kipin Dharma-mutra was able 
to recite and explain the character of the Sin mei-ting (Samadlu, 
meditation) The Bhikshu taught the king all the doctrines m a 
short formula and the king returned to his kingdom and on the 
way explamed the formula to his ministers 7” 


2 _Kanisha_won great fame by constructing the stupa which 


was regarded as a wonder of the world for many centuries and 
was visited bs Buddhist pilgrims from many countries Accord- 
ing toEa-hien ‘“‘There 1s a current saving that this 1s the finest 
tope in Jambudvipa ’*® Sung-Yun praises the stupa nthe same 
terms, “Of all the pagodas of the Western world this one1s by 
far the first (m size and ymportance) **? There is no wonder that 
according to popular Buddhist belef. its construction by Kanisha 
was predicted by Lord Buddha himself many centuries before tts 
actual construction But there isa difference of opmon about 
the person to whom the prophecy was made  Fa-hien and Hiuen 
Tsang think thotit was made to Anand,3*° while m a Vinaya text 

It 18 stated that the person addressed was Vajrapani**! Sung-Yun 
states that the Buddha foretold to his disciples the construction of 
the pagoda by Kanisha, but does not name them °°? The Khotanese 
Manuscripts refer to the prediction, but do not mention the 
name of the person to whom it was made °? 


ny 
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3 The person who produced the idea of constructing the 
stupa im Kamshas mind has been differently named Accoraing 
to Fa hien, it was Sakra_ the ruler of the Devas, who had assum- 
ed the appearance of a little herd-boy and who was constructing a 
stupa right in the way of the king Byt Hieua Tsang culls him a 
mere cow herd boy who had constructed a smail tope to eacite such 
qdeas in the king’s mind The Khotanese Text makes the four 
world regents appear before Kaniska in the form of four young 
boys engaged in constructing a stupa, and when ashed who ordered 
them to do that work, they assume their real form and tell him 
about Buddhas prophecy These stores are meant for appealing 
to the credulity of the religious minded people who were much 
charmed by the glamour of the stupa and readily believed some 
supernatural powers to be the motivating force for the plan for its 
construction There is no denying the fact that the ambition to 
construct a unique edifice of this type must have arisen in hanishas 
mind by the sight of many smal! stupas and other Buddhist 
structures which were being built by even ordinary Buddhist folk 
allovet Gandhara There is definite epigraphic evidence that an 
earlier Buddhist monastery (Mahasena Sangharama) already existed 
at the site of the stupa 4 The rest of the story about the coming 
out of the small tope every time it was sought to be suppressed by 
the big Kantsha Tope is apparently a result of the desire of the 
Buddhist writers to stress the cardinal point of ther teaching 
that a poor man’s small offering for a religious cause 1s as valuable 
or even more than a nch man’s precious gifts It 1s true that the king, 
had built a splendid stipa, but the poor man s small stiipa remamed 
at its place to remind him that he should not feel vain of his 
achievements Simuar ideas are expressed by Fa-hien in the 
anecdote of Buddha’s bowl in Peshawar — 

“When it ts near mid-day, they bring out the bowl and along 
with the common people make their various offerings to it, after 
which they take their mid day meal In the evening at the time of 
incense, they bing the bow! out again It may contain rather more 
than two pecks When the poor people throw into ita few 
flowers, 1t becomes immediately full, while some very rich people, 
wishing to make offermg ot many flowers might not stop till they 
had thrown in hundreds, thousands and myriads of bushels, and. 
yet would not be able to fill it °°" The addition of two sculptured 
topes and the two Buddha images mentioned by Hieun Tsang seems 
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to have taken place ata Jater period, as we do not find any 
mention of them in the accounts of the carlier writers 

4 The Great Stupa was made of ornamental wood and had 
stairs leading to the top =° The tope was one and a half hh (1385 
feet) in circuit at the base which was 150 feet high im five stages ** 
The height of the tope was, according to Hieun Tsang 400 feet 
There were thirteen storeys ahove which there was_an_iron_ "pillar, 
thirty feet high with thirteen gilded circlets 88 There 1s, however, 
some difference of opinion regarding the height of the bulding, 
Fahien gives the height as more than 400 cubits (600 feet), Sung Yun 
as 700 feet, while some other writers make the total height 550, 
632, 743 800 and 1000 feet **® Fahien and Hieun Tsang seem to 
be approximately correct in their estimate, as the height of the base 
was 150 feet, of the thirteen storeys 400 fect and of the iron pillar 
thirty feet making the total height of the structure 580 feet The 
great height of the stip led some writers to exaggeration, and one 
of the names by which it was known was the “Thousand foot Tope”. 
It was also called the ‘Chio It (Striped) Tope * 3° 

To yung and Hieun Tsang differ from Sung-Yun in giving the 
number of encircling discs as fifteen**! and twenty five’? respecti- 
vely But, for a pillar of thirty feet, the number of gilded circlets 
given by Hieun Tsang seems to be exaggerated 


5 According to the Shah j1-Li-Dheri Stipa? Cashet_inscrip- 
tion the stiipa was constructed in Peshawar at a site already 
hallowed by tradition (the Mahasena Sangharama) The name of its 
architect was Agisala ®t It 1s certamly a non Indian name and 
probably represents a corruption of the Greek name Agesilaos It 
required great skull and mgenuity for the heavy iron pillar to be 
raised to tts position, and a lofty stage had to be erected at the four 
corners for the purpose ®°° Great treasures were expended in this 
work, and prayers were offered before its completion At the first 
completion of the tower true pearls were used m makmg the net- 
work covering over the top, but fearing that some mvader might not 
carry off this valuable treasure, Kamsha removed it to the north- 
west of the pagoda and buried it in the earth and planted a Bodhi 
tree over it A stone was erected on the spot and on it were engraved 
the words “‘Hereafter, sf this tower 1s destroyed, after long search, 


the \irtuous man may find here, pearls (of value sufficient) to help 
him restore it 7798 
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6 The stipa centamed relics of the Buddha® and gold and 
jewelled vssels of a thousand forms and vast variety 9° 

It was a beautiful pagoda, at sun-rise the gilded discs of the 
vane were lit up with dazzhng glory, while the gentle breeze of the 
morning caused the precious belis that were suspended from the 
roof to tinkle with a pleasing sound %°* 


7 The stipa was considered to have miraculous powers of 
enhghtenng those who honoured it According to the Khotanese 
Manuscript No P 2787, ‘Whoever may be those beings who by 
only casting a flower thereon do honour to the stupa, all those shail 
take birth in the worlds of the devas, ina moment, they attain to 
Bodhi {allumination) according to prophecy °°” 


8 The stipa was attached to_a_monastery called Kanisha 
Vibra The inscription on the casket found im the rums of the 
stilpa states that it was constructed by the architect Agisala in the 
Kanisha Vihara,* and the Khotanese Manuscript describes the 
orders of Kamisha issued to his ministers “Assemble many worh- 
ingmen Here m this place begin a sangharima, with a pile ligh 
as one hrosi, and make for it also a Dharmarapha (stupa), decked 
with gold, silver, jewels and pearls’? These orders were soon 
carried out The upper storey of the monastery and many terraces 

+ Were conriected by passages 


Although the buildings were in rums when Hyeun Tsang 
visited them, they could be said to be of rare art They served as 
the res,dential quarters of Parsva, of Vasubandhu and of Manoratha 
an later times The Itinerary of Ou-hong points out this 
monastery which he calls ‘the monastery of Yue-ti-li of tle Ting 
Kene-tcha ittadas rehc a bore of the shull cf Sahvate 
Tathigata °! - 


The pageda was destroyed many times by lightnug and fire 
but was rebuilt Sung-Yun who visited 1t in the 6th century states 
that it had been three times destroyed by hightning but bad been 
restored °° Huieun Tsang who visited it im the 7th century found 
that st had been recently burnt and that the work of re-building 
it was stillim progress He heard from the sages that it had been 
erected and destroyed three times and according to the Buddhist 
belief the Buddha had prophesied that the Buddhist religion would 
come to anend when :t had been seven times burnt and seven 
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times rebuilt *°® Tt must have been completely de troyed during 
the period _of the Muslim rulers as they could not tolerate the 
idolatraus practices im their midst. From the wording of Alberint 
who wrote in the first quarter of the 11th century, it appears that 
the Kanishi Vihdra still existed during that period , according to 
him “One of the series of hings was Kanishka, the same who 1s 
said to have built the Vihira (Buddhist monastery) of Purushavar 
Tt 1s called after him Kanth Chaitya 


Qin) Lvcavanon of the Site of the Snipa 


The site of the stupa has been successfull, excavated by Dr. 
Spooner who found a metal casket and within it th» Baddhtst relics 
enclosed ina reliquary of rock crvstal ® Hiewn Tsang has made 
a mention of these relics in his account of the stupa The casket 
uself is similar to a Greek pyvis im shape with a height of some 
Tinches and a diameter of nearly Simches Tne lid which 1s 
shightl, curved and incised to represent a full blown {o.us supports 
three ficures in the round a seated Buddhain the ceitre end an 
attendin on each sid2 The edge of the hid is adorned by a frieze, 
im low reef, of flying geese bearing wreaths in cheir beaks while 
below on the body of the vase, m an elaborate design, in high 
rehef, of young Erotes bearing a continuous garland in the 
undulations of which are serted Buddaa figures and attendant 
Worshippers leaning towards them out of the background But 
the chtef and the central fisure on the cisket 1s that of the Em- 
peror Kanvha himsef standing erect with a winged celestial 
being bearing a wreath on either side 4° The figure of tae emperot 
4s easily recognizable from his coms but the identity ws further 
pind ‘oy whe wecnpuon on the cashew Kloatosy'n poncvar- 
ed in dots in the teaves of the fotus on the top and on the bach- 
sround between the geese and ths figures on the sidzs 2° The 
inscription states ‘Inthe year—of (the Mahirya) Kaasha, in 
the town ima connected with mansion, this religious gift—may 
it be for the welfare and happiness of all be:ngs,—‘he slave Agisala 
was the architect,—in Kamsha s Vihara in Mahasena s Sangharama 
in the acceptance of the Sarvasttwadin teachers 


The date grven in the inscription for the const.uztion of the 
Stupa 1s legible Dr Sten Konow’s view that it» probably “the 
vear 1’ of Kanisha’s regim'™ 1s not tustified, 1s according to 
ail avulable evidence Kaniska did not become a Buddhist until 
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some years had pissed after his accession to the throne, during 
which he conquered many territories 3? Hieun Tsang also men 
tions the fact thit when Kaniska became sovereign of India he 
did not belkeve in Karma and treated Buddhism with con 
tumely ‘8 


The reliquaty inside the metal casket 1s of plain rock crystal, 
six sided and hollowed out at one end to recetve the relics which 
consist of four fragments of bone packed tightly together The 
apertex orginally covered by a clay sealing bears the impress 
of what is doubtless the royal signet with the device of an elephant 
This sealing has become detached owing to the infiltration of water 
but it was found Ising beside the reliquary and had been preserved 
along with the other articles, including a com of Kaniska which 
was found close to the relic chamber “1! 


The size and costly magnificence of the monument enshrining 
the relics and the 1ccount of Buddhas prophecy given by Hiuen 
Tsang’!* testif\ them to be the Buddha's relics It was not difficult 
for Kanisha to obtain well authenticated relics from one or other 
of the stipas or other Buddhist establishments within his domin- 
ions, and it wis nitural enough that he should wish to sanctify 
and enrich his capital at Purushapura by transporting them to 
that city "6 


(b) Religious Assen bly 
Religious Assen 0, 


Kanishka used to study the Buddhist scriptures in his leisure 
hours and a monk was invited every day to give him instructions in 
religious scripiures Buthe soon fell into a state of helpless 
confusion on iccount of the different and conflicting interpretations 
made to him by the followers of the different sects He wanted to 
restore Buddhism to emmence and to have Tripitaka"’ explained’ 
according to the tenets of the various schools He therefore 
summione 1a rcligious council, and only those who were thorougitly 
versed in tie Tripifika and well learned in the “five scenes a8 
were allowed total e part in its sessions which were held in 
Kashmir Gindh iri had been rejected as a place for its meeting on 
account of its heat and dampness, and Rayagrha ® was not awept- 
ed for the purpose, because there were too many adherents of other 
sects in that plice The council made a splendid contribution to 
the interpretation of Buddhism, H_composed 100,000 stanzas of 
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Upadesa Sistra explanatory of the canonical sutras, 100 000 stanzas 
of Vinay Vibhasha sistras explanatory of the Vinaya and 100 000 
stanzas of Abhidharma Vibhish: sastras explanatory of the Abhi 
dhirma For the eyposition of the Tripitaka all learn ng from 
remote antiquity «1s thoroughly examined, and the general sense 
and the terse lancuage of the Buddhist scriptures were again made 
clear and distinct He got the treatises written oul on copper- 
plates and enclosed them in stone boxes which were deposited in a 
Tope made for this purpose 

Shaman Hww: T1 who wrote the “Life of Hiven Tsiang which 
1s supplement to S yu ki repeats some of these observations 

The recount of the selection of the members of the Assembly 
and its President is rather fancifu' Tr as true that Kanishka might 
hue found the origmal assembly of Buddhist scholars who had 
come to take part in it somstamg too unwieldy and he might hive 
resorted to the method of selecting the best among them But the 
manner in whch Vasumitra was selected as the President seems to 
be an outeyme of Hieun Tsang ¢ religious fancy There is no doubt 
that Vasumitra was respected for his learning his wort 
Mahwibiisha Sastra (No 1263 of Nanjios Catalogue) 15 an 
eliborate commentary on the Jniaqprasthina § stra the funda- 
mental work of the Sarvastiyidin school"? His devistons were 
accepted as final on all disputed points The version of his selection 
bears a close resemblance to the story about Ananda at the First 
Rehgious Council } in which Anand had been refused admission 
im the first instance on account of hts failure to attain Arhathood 
which he actual, did reach on the eve of the session of the 
Council He then became a Jeading authority for the formulation 
of Sutta Pitaka 

There 1s some controversy regarding the place of mecting of 
the Count! Some anthors aer that the Council met m tne 
Kundalana Vihira mm Kashmir while others locate it in the 
Kuvani moxsterv at Jalandhara Taranath observes that the 
balance of authority favours the latter view But a thorough 
e\amination of all the available evidence mclines us to the former 
opinion =The Mongolian traditions affirm that the Council met at 
Jalandhar which was m Kashmir according to the Sastra Chingola 
Kereglegchi and m the kingdom of Gatchim Kunasana, according 
to the history of Sanang Setsen *°S As a matter of fact, Kanisha was 
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called the king of Jalandhar in some ancient books and this fact 
might have given rise to the belief that the Council met im that city 
A Chinese account locates the assembly at Kandahara (Gandhara), 
but this location undoubtedly refers to the orginal mecting of the 
Buddhist scholars before holding regular sessions of the Council + 
Hieun Tsang gives a detailed account of the circumstances leading 
to the selection of Kashmir and not Gandhara or Rayagrha for 
this purpose he does not mention the present Jalandhara *1n this 
connection Similarly while describing his visit to Jalandhara 
(She lan tala), he makes no allusion to any meeting of the 
Religious Council there ' ® 


There are some other references to the Council in many other 
ancient accounts but some of them give a wrong dite fort whe 
others do not mention Kanishka specifically in this connect on The 
Tibetan Bkah gyur!? represents the work of the Council as being 
the third compilation of the doctrines of the Buddha’® The 
Bstan gyur describes*”® the Counc} in 400 anno Buddhae (one of 
the traditional dates of Kanishka) as having been led by Vatstputra 
and devoted to the doctrines of his school ** Paramartha gives 
an mdependent account of the Council as having been held in 
Kashmir at some time 1n the fifth century after the mrvana He 
does not name Kamiska but ascribes the summonng of the 
Assembly to Katayamiputra author ot the Jnanaprasth ina sutra 
According to him Asvaghosa was invited from Saketa‘*! i the 
Sravasti#? province for the purpose of applying his well known 
literary shill to the redaction of the commentaries drafted by the 
Council # There is no doubt that the Council was summoned by 
Kanishka and that Hieun Tsangs account represens im the 
main the correct picture 


There is however no reference to the Council im the chrom 
cles of Ceylon*4 Jt would not be wrong to assume that the 
Buddhists of the Theravada*® school who predominated in that 
country did not participate m it and that the votaries of 
Srvastivadin school under the leadership of Vasumitra took the 
most prominent part m it Wassiljew observes that the Bu ston 
{1290 1364) also refuses to acknowledge the Council 6 La Vallee 
Poussin too doubts the historical truth of the Council and thinks 
that at was an apologetic quas!1 mvention 1? But the full 
details of the Council recorded by Hieun Tsang and the Tibetans, 
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even though they were written some centuries after its occurrence, 
do warrant us not to doubt its reality 

The Council accomplished the stupendous tash of collecting 
the tenets of the Trypitaka the three main divisions of the canon, 
and of compihng huge commentaries on them, consistmg of 100 000 
stanzas for each division The Council according to Tiranath, 
settled the strife between the eighteen schools which were all 
recognized as orthodo., and the three Pitahas were now evther for 
the first time reduced to writing, of, so far as previously written, 
were purified from error * 

The copper plates on which the treatises were inscribed or 
the stipa in which they were deposited have not so far been found 
But the Abindharma hterature consisting of seven books one 
principal (Jfianaprasthna) and six supplementary were widely 
studied in Kashnur the seat of this school The Mahavibhashé 
and the Vibhisha commentaries on the liianaprasthdna but im- 
corporating matter from the other Pudas have been wholly lost in 
Sanskrit, but are still preserved in Chinese ** Vasubandhu’s 
Abludharma hosa 1s an authoritative treatment ol the whole sub- 
ject Yasomitra has written commentaries in this connection A 
good picture has been presented by the labours of Poussin Stecher- 
batshy, Rosenberg, Sylvain Levi and Wogthara “? 

There 1s no mention by Hicun Tsang andthe Tibetan 
chronicles of the language 1m which the treatises were compiled by 
the Council But the association of Asvaghosa, the great Sanskrit 
scholar with the work of the composition leads us to think that 
Sanskrit was the medium employed for this purpose In fact, the 
Abhidharma hosa of Vasubandhu 1s based upon these Vibhishas 
and the commentary of Yasomitra cites ipsissima verba from the 
old Vibhasha literature Further, the discovery of the work of 
Ghosaka, the Abhidharma-sutra, which 1s not far removed from 
the time of Kaniska, settles all controversy The Council may, 
therefore, be regarded as epoch makmg in the history of Buddhism 
in that it made Sanskrit the vehicle of Buddhist religion 

Before leaving Kashmir after the completion of the work of 
the Council, Kamska renewed Asoka s gift of the kingdomt of that 
country to the Church 4! 

(c) Other Steps to Pop darise Buddhism 


He built monastenes, chattyas and similar structures at 
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Sushhaletra (Hushaletar or Hakhitrt 74° 42 long, 34° lat ) 4 

During his reign, the Gandhdra and the Mathura schools of 
art reached new heights of glory in producing fine specimens of the 
images of the Buddha and the Bodhisattvas ** Buddhism became 
® popular religion 


(d) Ais Derficanon by Later Buddiusts 

The Buddhists repaid the debt which they owed to him by 
glorifymg hs name in their chronicles, and stortes investing him 
with miraculous powers soon became current It 1s imteresting to 
relate in this connection the tale which Al-beriint had heard about 
his conquest of Kanayy Kaniska is said to have caused water to 
sprout from a deserted land and the hands and feet of the king of 
“Kanany to fall off by thrusting his spear in the ground ® 


A similar motive about one of Mihirakula’s expedition is 
related m RYatarangim 4° 

We cannot put any relance on these stories they were meant 
only to appeal to popular magination, and were generally told 
about kings who had made their name in history The derfication 
of Kanssha 1s well expressed in the words of the Vazir, “I had 


not directed my cunning scheme against powerful angels but against 
feeble men” 


The sdea of derfication 1s also expressed 1 the portrayal of 
the figure of Kanisha on his coins where flames are shown rising 
from his shoulders *47 


us ADMINISTRATION / 
He beheved in the divine ongin of hingship, this tdea is 


embodied in the portrayal of his body emerging from clouds with 
fiumes rising from hs shoulders*® and the assumption of the title 
of Devaputra ‘Son of Heaven * In theory, he exercised absolute 
jowers over his dom nions, but in practice, his authority was 
‘hmited by the existence of some semi independent States, the wide 
powers given to many provincial wiceroys (Kastrapas and_Maha- 
ksitrapas) and the checks imposed by lis council of 
ministers 


There were certam States which acknowledged his supremacy 
‘and used his era for reckoning dates, but their_Kings_were allowed 


.to retaim the title of Maharaja The Curzon Museum mscription of 
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the year 23 refers to such a State in Central India, wis ruler was, 
called Maharaja Matsyagupta '* Vashushiina, the hing of Sanchi, 
was practically independent, as the Sanchi mscription of the year 
22 refers to tus reign and not to that of his Kusina overlord 41 
The tile ‘“‘“A-ma-cheh” was conferred on the Dukes of Shigar in 
Baltistan 38 

The ruler of North Konkan and Saurashtra (Gujarat), 
Nahapina who 1s called Nambanus sn the Perplus,‘** was also one 
of his feudatores as the use of the title “Ksatrapa” and the 
‘Saha era clearly mdicates Later on, he became practically indepen- 
dent, called himself a Rayan, issued a vast comage and waged wars 
on his own imtiative 

Eastern Indta (Magadha) was governed by the Mahakstrapa 
Kharapallana and the Ksatrapa Vanaspara in the early years of 
Kamslas reign 45 The distinction between the titles Mahaksa- 
trapa and Ksatrapa scems to be based on rank and semority, a 
Mahaksatrapa was evidently semor to a Ksatrapa But it 1s 
rather strange that m the Sarnath Buddhist Umbrella-post inscript- 
ion of the year 3 of Kantsha bearmg the same date (22nd day of 
the third month of winter) as that of the Sarnath Buddhist Image 
inscription, the title Ksatrapa of Vanaspara is mentioned but 
that of Kharapallana 1s omitted and that the name of Vanaspara 
precedes that of Kharapaliana’’* The only explanation of this 
onussion can be that the writers of some inscriptions did not care 
to give full utles of the hings and hsatrapas about whom they wrote, 
and in this case, the writer’s carelessness 1s also shown in his 
spelling of the name Vanaspara as Vanaspara 

The name of Ksatrapa Liaka is mentioned in the Zeda 
mscription of the year 12,7 he must have ruled in North-Western 
India (now North-Western Pakistan), as Zeda 1s situated in that 
part of the country 

The Manikiala inscription of the year 18 refers to Ksatrapa 
Vespast’ § who was probibly the viceroy of Tax ta, as Manthiala ss 
“satuated in that area 

There were some republican tribes which had been subjugated 
and brought under the complete control of the Kusanas, but they 
could not be completely crushed, as they agai rose to power and 
assued their own coinage after the dechne of the power of the early 
Awstnas The Yaudheyas lived between Bharatpur and the lower 
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course of the Sutle;) the Axjunqanas round modern Alwar and 
Agra, the Abhiras yn Saurashira and the Malavas m Rajasthan and 
Milva ‘The Yaudheya settlement near Bahawalpur was definitely 
under the control of Kanisha, as the Sue-Vihara msecriptiog of the 
year 1] indicates, but they were war-lke people, they rose again 
after the death of Huviska when the Kusana power became: 
weak,” but they were, according to the Junagadh inscription, 
again crushed by Rudradiman ' 


The king had a counetl of minsters who advised the king on 
all uBortant matters His Prime Minister was Mathara (Mo- 
tcha lo} whose name is mentioned in the Samyuhta ratna-pitahat* 
and the Fou fa tsang im men tchoen *6 The Sutralamhara mentions 
the name of a minister, Devadharma, who once accompamed the 
king to Kamshapura ‘ Other_famous counsellors of Kamska 
vere _Asvaghosa__Chartha and Samgharaksha Asvaghosa. 
Was is spititual guide, Charaka his physician, “* and Sarhgharahsha. 
hus chaplain?’ Ma bara Asvaghosa and Charaka were hisemost 
uittmafe frends and were treated with honour and hberality.** 
The Pr me Minster always enjoined on him the value of keeping his 
plans secret*” According to the Samyukta~ratna pilaha three of 
the four regions submitted to him, because he followed his advice, 
but his capedition to the north fated, because the king let out 
its secret to the people * 

He, at first, did not take much interest i the administration 
of the country, and passed all his ume mm superintendmg house-hold 
affairs, and hardly went out to thé city and to the outs de, but very 
soon he realized his duty and “charged a high functionary to make 
Lnonn to him the outside affaurs "*° 


Different types of offictals and institutions are mentioned in 
the inscriptions issued during the period of lus immediate successors, 
and they must have existed during his recgn also, as they have existed 
from ancient times The head-man_of the village, the smallest 
unit in the admimstratton, is cailed Grama” ui the inscripnon of 
the year 404° Similarly there were many hinds of, guilds (Sremis) 
which managed the affat: of theit professions and sometimes were 
entrusted with the control of certam trusts and rehgtous endow- 
ments?! A reference 1s also made to a Sreshthi (alderman) in the 
Jain Image inscription of the year 154°” 


Kansha employed Supermendents of Works (Navalanavta 
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to look after the construction and repait of his buildings ** 


He maintained a large four-divisioned_army'* and with is 
help subjugated many  territortes, and hept Jaw and order in tae 
‘country Some of his kimsmen_ occupied the rank of G_neral 
{dadna\az) or dandanyiha), and helped the provincial viceroys in 


{heir work According to the Mantkiala inscription of the year 18 


Lala, a scion of the Kusina race cnjoved this position Wo 


He employed a large numb.r of Kus inas Sakas and Greeks 
ye_the administration of the country as 18 quite clear from tne 
names of the officers mentioned above But most of them, hhe 
their overlords were bang gradually Indianized they were rdopting 
the Indian religion (Buddhism) and did not look to any foreign 
country as their homeland 


He followed _a_policy of religious toleration Even though 
he had become an ardent Buddhist he allowed followers of other 
religions to worship im ther own vay A large number of Jain 
and Hindu temples were constructed during lus reign#® and he 
portrayed many Hindu deities on_his coins * There 1s, therefore 
no justification for the views of Jayaswal who denounces his rule 
by identifying his viceroy Vanaspara with Visvasphati(ha), 
Visyasphant and Vimyasphati mentioned 10 the Puranas ¢ § 


AN ESTIMATE OF HIS CHARACTER AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


He was one of the grettest rulers of India As a great con- 
queror he waged successtul wars against Parthia in the west! ® 
and Magadha in the east 8° The Western boundary of his empire 
extended to territories which had ‘never been brought under the 
contrat of any great Indan raler4! His extreme cruelty in his 
warfare agamst Partha wnere he wreaked a ternble vengeance 
against the king of that country by murdering hundreds of thous- 


ands of his people soon filled his mmd with remorse, and he did 
not resort to such tactics again 


But he was very ambitious and his desire for expanding 
the empire remamed unsatisfied even though he had become a 
Buddhist He resoived the mental conflict between his ambitions 
and hus religious views by resorting to works of religtous merit But 
dus grand schemes of territorial aggrand:sement led him to a tragic 
end, he faledin his eapedition to the north, and his servants 
who were fed up with constant warfare smothered him to death * 
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His name, however, survives as a great admuaistrator, a great 
burlder, a great Buddhist and a great patron of art and Interature 

He followed the policy of religious toleration, paid homage 
to a variety of deities and employed officers without any distinc- 
tron_of race and religion “5 He maintamed a large army which 
kept law and order in the country Trade and commerce figurished, 
and India had a favourable belance of trade with foreign” 
countries 44 

He built many monasteries and cha:tyas, and his stupa at 
Purushapura*® was regarded as a wonder of the world for many 
centuries and attracted many foreign visitors He founded the city 
of Kantskapura®®* near Srinagar in Kashmir 

His name 1s mentioned in the Buddhist legends of many 
countries he is specially remembered by them for the construction 
of the stupa for lus pilgrimage to Buddhist saints and for the 
work of the Buddhist Counci! which he convohed in his 
reign 48? 

Many works of Gandhara and Mathura_schools of art were 
executed during his period § Asvaghosa,**® the great dramatist 
and philosopher, and Charaka," a famous Indian physician, 
flourished at his court 7 


His name is also associated with the ement of the 
Saka era which™ has now been adopted for the national calendar 
of India. 
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JASB 1881 p 184 

ASIR Vol AI p 25 

ASIR Vol \ p 176 

JRAS 1915 pp 195 96 

JR1S 1918 pp 19596 

Tle fact that many coms of the Greek hing Hermieus and 
Ayu Kadph ses ind tler joit ssues were found im strata 
dating after Gondopharnes st ould not cause any sirprise as 
even tf ov eh these kings were contemporaries Tala remained 
under the contre! of Gondophirnes durng the period of 
Kulil idphses It vas conquered by Wem Ardpluses 
durigwiose rile the cons of Kujula Kadpli es must have 
«iret ated there The coins of Gondopharnes and Kujula 
kk dptises re therefore found im separate strata But tle 
e cence for close ringes 1S not always t nerring 
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Seef n Ionp 50 

See p 49 

See Chap 9 

Seep 2 

tnd 

See Chapters 34 

Chapters 56 

JA $917 pp 26171 

Nanyios Cital App 114 

HB Vol i p 64 note 

See Clip 3 

See pp 68 70 

TP STV p 489 

TA 1913 p 137 Seep 65 

Id Yol XXXII p 108 

SI pp 269 71 

JRAS Vol XIT 1880 pp 259 &5 

JA 1881 pp 213 16 

JA Y9eserie tome XV pp 42679 

JRAS 1933 pp 945 52 

CHI Vol { pp 583 703 

JRAS 1913 pp 62750 

1A 1908 pp 51 78 

GBI p 352 

JAOS Vol 61 1941 p 242 

THQ 1928 pp 760 64 1929 pp 4980 

PH4T pp 29798 

SP p 387 

SP Tolsto. has made an attempt to identify the Saka era 
(78 AD) with Kanishka eri on the basis of the Toprak Kala 
evidence (Datirovannye dokumenty 1z dvortsa Toprah Kala 
1 problems ery Sahaiery Kanishkt Problemy Vostohosedeniy? 
1961, N 21 pp 54 71) 

HCIP pp 144 45 

JA i881 p 21x 

Maharqasa Kaneshkasa Gusha iavasasan vardhaka Lala 

CIE Vol Tt Pt F pp 149 50 

TA 188l p 215 note 

The reai date 1s 79 AD 

See pp 49 50 
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The era is not called by this name m the mscmptions issued 
during the period of Kaniska and ius successors It com 
mences a new year with the first of Chartra—the first month of 
the “Summer Season ’ mrespectrye of the actual month during 
which Kanisha acceded to the throne 

See Chap 3 

See pp 49-50 

THQ, 1929, p 71. 

Ibid 

See pp 79 £ 

See Chap 9 

CBM. p 125 No 4 

Td, p 131, No 21 

Ibid, p 138, No 23 

Ibid, p 160, No 11 

See photographs I and 3 

See pp 68-70 

Sce pp 69 70 

See pp 68 70 

JRAS 1920, pp 193 219 

EI, Vol VI, p 175 

CH Vol Ii, Pt I pp 138-41 

Ci Vol ll, Pt 1, pp 170171 

AO 1925, pp 7991 

AO Vol V 1927 pp 168-70 

THQ, 1928, pp 760 64 

ZDMG. 1880, pp 247 ff, 

LRB, pp 120-29 

Ci? Vol U, Pt Lp Ixvar 

ERB p 128, 

TA, 9 serie, 1897, pp 123 51 

14, 1923, p 84 

SBABRAS, Vul XX, pp 20 

THA vide AIS, Vol II, p 6 

LRB p 109 

BG pp 10010] See Appendix [1 

Jiid, pp 99 101 See Appendix II 

Bwar BSOAS XXVI, 1963, 498502. 

See Chap 4 

See Chap 6 
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THA vide Alo, Vol H, p 7 

See p 75 

See pp 79 f 

See p 59 

SRPS, Chap 7, 

JA, 1903, p 388 

bid 

See Brblrography 

FFT, Chap 5, 

IA, 1903, p 388 

HPS, p 379 

FFT, Chap 5, 

TA, 1903, p 388 

The figure nine hundred thousand men given in the teat 1s 
exaggerated According to the Samyukta ratna-pitaka, the 
total number of men killed by him m his war was three 
hundred thousand (JA, 1903, p 387) 

FFT, Chap 5, 

IA, 1903, p 388 

The story of the conquest 1s well described in the Fou fa-tsang-- 
in-ten tchoen — 

“The total number of men in the town of Hoa chen was nine 
hundred thousand The hing of the kingdom of the Yue-chi, 
Tchentan Kimtcha (Devaputra Kanisha) equipped the four 
forces, came to Hoa-chen, and in a battle defeated its hing who 
made his submission The conqueror demanded nine hundred 
thousand gold preces The king of Hoa-chen, considering 
that Mamimg the Buddha’s wooden bow! and a naturally 
compassionate cock which would not drink water contaming 
insects, were each worth three hundred thousand pieces offered 
the three to Ki ni tcha, who accepted them joyfully, and retu 

raed to his kmgdom” FFT, Chap 5, 

TA, 1903, p 387 

FET Chap >, 

IA, 1903, p 388 

“Tn the race of Kru cha (Yue-chi) or Kusana there was a king 


named Tchen tan Kia mi tcha (Devaputra Kamska) He conquer- 
ed Toung Tien tchou (Eastern India) and pacified the country 

His power spread fear, his good fortune was complete He set 
out to return to his kingdom The route passed through a broad 
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flat land At that tame, the king’s heart was pleased only with 
the rehgion of the Buddha, he made it hus necklace” 
(SA, Chap 6, 

JA, 1927, pp 95, 

IA, 1903, p 385) 

SRPS, vide IA, 1903, p 387 

PASR, 1882, p 113 

ASIAR, 19 4 25, pp 131-32 

AI(BASI) No 5, 1949, p 97, 

The runs of Sisupalgarh lic about 14 miles from Bhubaneswar, 
Orissa 

JBORS 1919, pp 75 76 

Ibid 

CH Vol Ti, Pt 1, pp 138 42 

CHM, Vol H Pt I, p 173 

See Chap 4 

See FFT Chap 5, IA, 1903 p 388 

Ei, Vol XVI, pp 19 # 

TA 1929, p 110 

LBI, No 1174 

LBI No 965 

HCW p 101 

JA, 1903, p 421, 

JA 1908, pp 57 58, 

HCW, p 101 

HCW, p 101 

HHC, vide TP 1906, pp 232 33, 

THO, 1929, pp 65 66 

For the position of the Uch Turfan, see Map V 

Thid Exidently for their ruler Kamsha (See pp 81 ff) 

“The mountains which buttress the Pamir region on the east 
and divide it from the Tarim basin * (AK, p 27} 

The Commander of the Chinese forces in Smkiang 

HOW, p 101 

HHC, Chap 77 p 4a, 

TP, 1906 pp 232 33, 

JA, 1903, p 422 

JH@ 1929 pp 65-66 

Kanishka ruled from 79 AD to 101 AD 

JA Vol XXXII pp 421-22 
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271 The real significance of this act is not clear He wanted to 
convince fis courtiers that he was always guided 10 his actions 
by pure motives He was prepared to face all ordeals 
like his rmg which underwent purification in the bosling pot 

272 SRPS, vide JA, 1903, p 387 

273 FFT, Chap 5, 

Id 1903, p 388 

274 Seep 80 

275 He diedin 101 AD , as, according to epigraphic evidence, bis 
reign lasted from 79 AD—101 AD (Seep 77) 

276 Its situated in Sinkiang (China), 

See Map V 

277 TA, 1908, pp 5758 

278 Seep 80 

279 Seep 83 andfin 275 

280 CBM, p 130,P) XXVI, 6 
Ibid, p 131, Pl) XXVI, 9, 

CCIM, p 69 

281 It represented his nattonal costume 

282 Obviously symbolising the idea of hus desfication 

283 Ibid 

284 CBM, p 133, Pl XXVII, 3 

283 C/B PI IV, 5 and 6, 

CBM p 132, P] XXVI, 17 

286 CIB p 36 

287 Sun god 

288 CBM, p 129 Pl XXVE 2 

289 A female deity 

299 CBM, p 129, No 5 P} XXYS 3 {Copper com), 

Ibid p 131 No 22 (Gold coin), 
Ibid p 134, Pt AXVIT 5 (Bronze coin) 

291 Selene (Moon deity) 

292 CBat,p 129 Pl XAVI 1 

295 Aurvat ashpa the swift horsed one, and Avestan epithet of 
the Sun (INST Vol VIII, p 60) 

294 CBM, p 130,Pl XXVI 7 

295 Fire god (Perstan Atash=Fire) 

CBA p 132, Pl NAVI 
296 CCN p 69 
297 Moon god (Persian fah=Moon) 
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CBM, p 131, Pl] XXVI 9 (Gold coin), 

Tid, p 133, Pl XXVH, 3 (Bronze coin) 

Sun-god (‘Mimra” 1s the Sanskntrsed form of the Persian 
*Mihr’’ which 1s a corruption of ‘‘Mrthra”, the Avestan form 
of the Vedic ‘‘Mitra ’ (Reseda, LI, 59 1, CWB, Vol IV, p 145). 
CBM p 131, No 19, 

Ibid, p 131, No 20, 

Ibid, p 134 No 46, Pl XXVIII, 4 

Wind god (Persian Vad=Sanskrit Vat=wind) 

CBM, p 135, Pl XXVII, 6, 

CIB PI IV, 6, 

CCIM, p 74 

War god Bahram 

CBM, p 132 No 29, Pi XXVI, 15 

Fire god (Persian Fair) 

C&M, p 132, P! XXVI, 16 

Goddess Parvati, wife of Siva (Ardoksho=Ardha-+Ohsho= 
half of Siva, Oksho standing for Siva, and wife being regarded 
as “half of ‘ husband”’ 

CBM p 130 PI] XXVI,6 

CBM, p 133, Pl XXVI, 19 

CCIM, p 75, No 72 

HINA, p 237, P1 XXX, No 122 

CCIM, p 70, 

HAIld, p 238, No 125 

CCIM, p 74 No 67 

CBM, p 132, Pl XXVI, 13 

CBM, p 135, No 66 (Bronze com) 

CaM, p 130, PI] XXVI, 8, 

CCIM, p 74, 

CIB, PL IV 4 

JNSI, Vol VII, Pi 1, 1946, Pl IIT, 2, 

CK, Pt Il, p 19 

The Greehs resided mostly 1m the north western parts of his 
empire 

See p 78 

See p 87 

See Appendix 1 

CBM pp 125, 126, 128, 

Sce pp 31 ff, 46 ff 
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CIB, Pl Iv, 1, 

CBM, p 120 

CBM, p 129, Pl XXVI 1, 

Ibid, p 129, PL XXVI, 2 

CBM, p 129, Pl XXVI, I, (Gold coin) 

CBM, p 129, Pl XXVI, 2 (Bronze com) 

CBM, p 130, Pl XXVI, 6, 

CCIM, pp 69, 73 

CBM, p 133, P! XXVII, 3, 

Ibid, p 135, Pi XXVHI 6, 

HIIA, p 238 

JRAS, 1942 p 19 
This date placmg Kanishka n the 2nd century BC 1s incorrect, 
see pp 63 65 

Bahlaka stands for Bahhika or Vahhka, the name of the people 
of Baktra or Balkh 

The name of the king has sometimes been translated as 
Chandra-Kaniska it was, as the subsequent account shows, 
evidently Devaputra Kanisha 

Salvation Buddha entered Nirvina in 544 BC 

This date is again incorrect, set p 71 

Bahhka or Balhh 

Tokharistan meant the country of the Tohharo) It was also 
called Taha 

In Buddhist literature, India was called Jambudvipa (OYCT, 
Vol I, p 131) 

‘The Three Jewels or Triratna are the Buddha, the Dharma 
and the Sangha (the founder, the faith and the monastic 
order} 

The Gindhara district comprised the modern districts of 
Peshawar and Rawalpindi (now m West Pakistan) 

Stupis were funeral mounds among the Buddhists they were 
erected to enshrine some relic of the Buddha or of a Buddhist 
saint or else to commemorate some specially sacred spot, cf 
GT p 35 note 

Buddhist monastic establishment 

Tn ancient India one Arosa or kosa measure was equal to about 
1 mile 240 yards The Mughal Aosa averaged 4558 yards 
(EHI, p 135 note) In this story, ‘‘One Arosa high” should 
not be accepted in its Jiteral sense Jt seems to convey the 
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idea of very high 

JRAS 1942 pp 1921 

A similar story about Kanishas vow ts related in a Chmese 
text Tas /o 1s athyo Vol 52 No 1058 p 315 column 2 

translated by Sylvain Levi in Journal Astatique 1896 pp 

44647 Kanisha puts a ball of clay onthe stupa praying 
that it may become an imige of the Buddha An image at 
once appears 

Anand was the favourite disciple of the Buddha 

Indra an Indian god 

Gods 

A cubit 1s an ancient measure of length 18 to 2m 

ARBA pp 33 34 

IF pp 13 14 

Vajrapant was a powerful miusterial angel of the Buddha He 
1s represented as his body guard im Gandhara sculpture He 
holds a rough bone shaped thunderbolt in his hand In 
Amaravati and Nagaryunkonda sculpture heis shown as an 
attractive god with a thunderbolt three pronged on erther side 

(YB p 293) 

Sa~ Vin Yao shih Chap 9 vide OYCT Vol I p 207 

This account 1s based on the private records of Sung Yun and 
To Yung 

The Buddha (iit he who has arrived at the truth) The 
Buddha referred to himself as the Tathagata after Ins 
enlightenment 

This date 1s evidently wrong see p 71 

The record of To Yung says One of the children raising 
himself in the air and turnmg towards the hing repeated a 
verse 

The record says 390 paces 

The record of To Yung says It was 35 feet high 

Most likely a mistake m the text as the height of the iron 
pillar was 30 feet 

To Yung says The iron pillar was 88 8/10 feet high with 
fifteen encircling discs and 63 2/10 changs (743 feet) from the 
ground 
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359 


The record of To Yung says “When the king had finished all 
this work except getting the iron pillar up to the top, be found 
that he could not rawsethis heavy wught He proceeded 
therefore to erect at the four corner a lofty stage, 
he expended in the work Jarge treasures, and then he, with 
all fus court and princes ascend ng on to at, burnt incense and 
scattered flowers and with their hearts, called on the gods to 
help them, then with one turn of the windlass they ratsed the 
weight and succeeded n_ elevating 1t to tts place The 
Tartars say thot the four heavenly kings fent their aid in this 
work ond that if they hid not done so no human sttength 
would have been of any avail 

TFS, pp 202 205 

One #=3/16th of « mile 

Sakya mun 

The existence of 1 srered tree north west of the sttipass also 
described by Sung yun, see p 92 

This date 1s incorrect see pp 63ff and Appendia II 

1 © circymambulation 


The old monastery apparently was the Kantha-Chattya of 
Al berum who refers to the Vihara (Buddhist monastery) 
burt by lum at Peshavar (THA vide AIS, Vol Ti, 
p It) 

OYCT, Vol I pp 203-11 

Asvaghosa 

TA, 1903, p 388 

Seep 121,fn 242 

FFT Seep 108 

See p 78 


FIT, vide JA, 1903, p 388 
See pp 78 ff 


See p 93 

See p $9 

SRPS, Chap 7, 

fA, 1903 p 386 
SDPAS Chap § 
JA, 1903 pp 387—88 
See p 90 

See p 92 

See pp 9093 
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See p 91 

Seep 91 

See p 89 

Aaneshkasa share Mahasenasa samgharame— 

Shah yi ki Dher: Stupa Casket mscrption , 

CH pp 13537, 
JRAS, 1909, pp 1056 61 

ARBK p 35 

TFS p 203 

OYCT, Vol I, p 204 

TFS, p 203 Seep 9Landfn 357 

OYCT, Vol T p 207 

Ibid 

Seep 126, fn. 358 

Seep 93 

The mounds of Shah ji-ki-Dheni are situated east of the city 
of Peshawar 

Ci, Vol II, Pt I, pp. 135-37 

JRAS 1909, pp 1056 61 

TFS, p 203 

Ind 

OYCT, Vol. 1, p 203 

Hieun Tsang relates the the story of Buddha’s prophecy made 
to Anand, ‘Four hundred years after my decease a 
sovereign will reign, by name Kanishka who a little to the 
south of this (sacred pippal tree) will raise a tope in which he 
will collect many of my flesh and bone relics ” 

See p 92 

TFS d 204 

JRAS, 1942, p 21 

Ci Vo! Wi, Pt I pp 135-37, 

JRAS, 1909, pp 1056 61 

JRAS 1942 p 21 

OYCT, Vol J, pp 208 11 

JA 1895 p 357 IA, Vio XXXIIE, p 110 

IFS p 203 

OYCT Vol I p 205 

THA vide AIS, Vol Ul, p 11 

JRAS 1909, pp 1056 61 

JRAS, 1909, pp 1056 61 
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410 Cli, Vol Il, Pt i, p 135 

411. lad pp 135-37. 

412 Seep 77 

413 OYCT, Vol 1, p 203 

414, JRAS 1909, pp 1056-61 

415 O¥CT, Vol I, p 203 

416 JRAS, 1909, pp 10°6-61 

417, The teachings of the Buddha are collected under three collec- 
tions called Pitakas (baskets), viz. 

(1) The Sttra (Pal Suita) Pitaka contaming his religious 
discourses, 

(un) The Vinaya Pitaka, giving the rules of monastic hving , 
Qu) The Abhidharma (Abhidamma) Pitaka, eapounding the 
metaphysics and religious philosophy of Buddhism (C P B, 
p 673) 

418 The five sciences are‘ grammar, mechanical arts, medicine, 
logic and religious philosophy (OYCT, Vol I P 154) 

419 Rajagrha (Modern Rajgir in the Patna District of Bihar) was 
an mportant place of Buddhist pilgrimage Jt was the scene 
of a miracle in which the Buddha tamed the mad elephant, 
Nalagin, which had been let loose by his jealous cousin, 
Devadatta. The first Buddhist council (Sangiti) was also held 
after his parimirvina at this place. 

Hheun Tsang has given an interesting account of the Council 
and rts work in the Si yu-hi. — 

“The Great Councii was summoned by Kanisha four hundred 
years after the decease of the Buddha This date 1s not 
correct, vide discussion on Chronology, (Chap V,pp 63 ff). 
He was a great and powerful sovereign whose sway extended 
to many peoples In his leisure hours he studied the Buddhist 
scriptures, having a monk every day in the palace to give him 
instruction Butas the Brethren taught him different and 
contradictory mterpretations owing to the conflicting tenets 
of sectarians, the hing fell into a state of helpless uncertainty 

The venerable Parsva (Asvaghosa’s preceptor—OYCTI, Vol 

I, p 209) explained to His Majesty that in the long lapse of 
ume since Buddha left the world disciples of schools and 
masters with various theorses had ansen all holding personal 
views and all in confisct On hearing this the kang was greatly 
moved and expressed to ParSva lis desire to restore Buddhism 
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to emmence and to have Tripitaka eaplained according to the 
tenets of the various schools Parsva gave hts cordial approval 
of the suggestion and the king thereupon issued summons to 
the holy and wise Brethren in all his realm Then came in 
crowds from all quarters to Gandhara where they were 
entertained for seven days They were to> numerous 
however to make a good working council, so the king had 
recourse to process of selection First of all had to go away 
those who had not entered the saintly career—had not attained 
to one of the four degrees of perfection Then of those who 
remanned all who were Arhats (saints) were selected and the 
rest dismissed Of the Arhats agam those who had ‘‘the three- 
fold intelligence” and “‘the six-fold penetration” were retained 
and these were further thinned out by dismissing all of them 
who were not thoroughly versed in the Tripitaka and well 
Jearned 1n the “‘five sciences” By this process the number of 
Arhats for the Council was reduced to 499 

The king proposed Gandhira as the place of meeting for the 
Council but this place was objected to on account of its heat 
and dampness Then Rayagah (Rajagrha) was proposed but 
Parsva and others objected that there were too many adherents 
of other sects there, and 1t was decided to hold the Council in 
Kashmir So the king and the Arhats came to this country 
and here the king built a monastery for the Brethren 

“When the tenents of the Tripttakha were collected for the 
making of expository commentarizs on them, the Venerable 
Vasumitra was outside the doorm monks costume The 
other Brethren would not admit hum, because he was in the 
bonds of the world, notan Arhat In reply to hs claim to 
dehberate, the others told him to go away and come to join 
them when he attained Arhathood Vasumuitra said he did 
not value this attainment a spittle, he was aimmg at Buddha- 
hood, and he would not have any petty condition (‘go na 
small path’), stall he could become an Arhat before a silk ball 
which he threw 1n the air fell to the ground =When he threw 
the ball, the Devas (gods) said to him so as to be heard by 
ail ‘Will you here realize the petty fruit?” The Devas hept 
the bail, and the Arhats made apologies to Vasumutra and 
mvited him to become their President accepting his decisions 
on all disputed points 
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This Council compos d 100 000 stanzas of Upadtsa S$ stras 
explinatory of the canometl sutras 100000 stanzrs of 
Vinaya Vibhashi sastras eaplanatory of the Vinaya and 
100 000 stanzis of Abhidharma Vibhush sistras e\planatory 
of the Abhidharme For this exposition of the Tripitaha 
all learning from remote antiquity was thoroughly examined 
the yeneral sense and the terse language (of the Buddh st 
scriptures) were again made clear and d stinct. and the learn 
ing was widely diffused for the safe guidance of disciples 
King Kanishka had the treatises wlea finshed wotten out 
on copper plates and enclosed them 1n stone boxes which 
he deposited ina Tope made for the purpose He then 
ordered the Yakshas (dei tes} to keep and guard the tents 
and not allow any to be taken out of the country by heretics 
those who wished to study them should do so in the country 
When leaving to return to his awn country Kanisha renewed 
Asoka gift of all Kashmir to the Buddhust Church 

OYCT Voll pp 27071 

Kanisha in the four hundred ycats from mrvana of Tathi 
gata (This date 1s not correct see pp 63 ff) convohed an 
assembly of saintly men Wath YVasumitra the number was 
500 He ordered these sastras to be engraved on 
sheets of copper witch he enclosed 1m a stone chest sealed and 
nscribed There he built a great stupa and placed the chest 
vathin It 

LHT pp 71 72 

RBR p ax 

Ed] p 268fn 
The Sarvistiwadin was an orthodox school Its followers 
believed in the permanent reality of all things 

OYCT Vol 1 p 272 
FHI p 269f n 
Klaproth in Taidlay s Fa hian p 249 vide EHT p 269 fn 
OYCT Vol I p 271 
Present Sultundur (31 19 N75 18 E) a the Punjab 
OYCT Vol I p 296 
See Bibhography under Bu ston 
Csoma de Koros Assatic Researches Vol XX 1836 
EH? p 269 fn 
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The Pag sam jon-zong gives the following account of the 
Council, even though there is some confusion about the name 
of the king (Kanth) — 


“Heartng that he held the third Buddtist Council im the 
Kundalavana Vihara the Kashmimans tell this story But 
the general belief 1s that there assembled in the monastery of 
Kusana in Jalandhara 500 Arhats above the rank of Srota Pa 

mma and about 5000 ordinary monks ‘The teachings of the 
Buddha as prophesied m Krikis dream were arranged The 
last Council was held The Tripitakas particularly the Vinaya 
which was formerly not putin writing were now revised 

Kanishka son too in his palace called Rgas Iden maintained 
10000 monks headed by 100 venerabies for 5 years and helped 
in the preparation of many volumes of the Buddhist scripture 
(PASB 1910, p 480) 

But the Council should be regarded as the fourth of its kind 
held by the Buddhists The First Counc) was held at Rayagrha 
immediately after the parimrvana of Buddha and settled the 
Dharma and the Vinaya The Second Council was held at 
Vaisih about a century after the passing of the Master, Tt 
prepared a new edition of the Dharma and the Vinaya which 
resulted in a schism in the Buddhist church and the secession 
of the Mahasafightkas Oldenberg doubts the genuineness of 
the first two Councils, but there 1s a lot of evidence against 
his views The Third Council was heid at Pataliputra m the 
reign of Asoka It completed the compilation of the true 
Tripitaka, and despatched missionaries to foretgn countries for 
the propagation of Buddhism Kamska convohed the Fourth 
Council which collected the tenets of the Tripitaka and com 

piled huge commentaries on them 


See Bibliography under Bu ston 
IN, p 268, EHI,p 267f n 


The Council was held in the Ist century AD The date given 
by the Bstan gyur 1s, therefore mecorrect 


Siketa was in South Oudh It can be identified with 
Ayodhya 


Sravasti 1s represented by the modern Saheth Maheth in 
UP 
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Paramartha 5 L fe of Vasubandhu p 269f, 
Takakusu, JRAS, 1905 p 52 
YB p 48 
The Theravada school was the most orthodox school of 
Buddhism The followers of this school admit the human 
nature of the Buddha, he 18 often represented as having 
human weaknesses, though he 1s credited with the possession 
of certain supernatural powers 
TN, p 298, 
EH] p 269f n 
YB p49 
TN,p 58, 
FHI, p 169f n 
Nano Cat, 1263 1264, 
RBR, Dp xu 
CPB, pp 67 68 
YB p 49 
OCT, Vol 1, p 271 
RT, 17, p 31 
See Chap VII 

Oue of the series of kings was Kanth, the same who 1s sad 
to have built the Vihara (monastery) of Purushavar (Peshawar) 
Its called after hm, Kanih-Chaityn People relate that the 
king of Kanauy had presented to bum among ather gifts, a 
gorgeous and most singular piece of cloth Now Kank 
wanted to have dresses made out of x for himself but his tatlor 
Tad not the courage to make them for he said, There 1s (in 
the embroidery) the figure of a human foot and whatever trou- 
ble I may take the foot will alvays he between the shoulders 
Aad that means the samc as we have already mentioned m the 
story of Bali the story of Virochana, (1¢ a sign of subju- 
gition} Now Kank felt convinced that the raler of Kanay 
had thereby imtended to vilify and disgrace him, and in hot 
haste he set out with hus troops marching against him 
“When the rat heard this he was greatly perplexed, for he 
had no power to resist Kank Thereupon he consulted his 
Yaar, and the fatter said, “You have roused a man who was 
quiet before and have done unbecoming things Now cut 
off my nose and hps, let me be mutilated, and I may find a 
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cunning device, for there 1s no possibility of an open resis- 
tance The rat did with fm as he had proposed, and then 
he went oif to the frontier of the realm 


“There he was found by the hostile army, was recognized 
and brought before Kantk, who asked what was the matter 
with him = The Vazir said, ‘I tried to dissuade him from 
opposing you, and sincerely advised him to be obedient to 
you He, however, conceived a suspicion against me and 
ordered me to be multilated Since then he has gone, of his 
own accord, to a place which a man can only reach by a very 
long journey when he marches on the high road but which he 
may easily reach by undergoing the trouble of crossing an 
miervening desert, supposing that he can carry with himself 
water for so and so many days” Thereupon Kanth answered, 
‘The latter 1s easily done’ He ordered water to be carried 
along, and engaged the Vazir to show him the road The Vazir 
marched b-tore the hing, and Ied him into a boundless desert 
After the number of days had clapsed, the road did not come 
to an end and the king asked the Vazir what was now to be 
done Then the Vazir said, No blame attaches to me that | 
tried to save my master and to destroy his enemy The nearest 
road leading out of the desert 1s that on which you have 
come Now, do with meas you Ithe for none will leave this 
desert alive * 


“Then Kantk got on his horse and rode round a depress- 
ton in the soil In the centre of it he thrust his spear into the 
earth, and lo! water poured from it im sufficient quantity for 
the army to drmk from and to draw from for the march bach 
Upon this the Vazir said ‘I had not directed my cunning 
scheme against powerful angels, but agamst fecble men As 
things stand thus accept my mtercession for the prince, my 
benefactor, and pardon him’ Kanik answered, ‘J match bach 
from this place Thy wish 3s granted to Thy master has 
already received what 1s due to him = Kanik returned out of 
the desert and the Vazir went bach to his master, the ra of 
Kanayy There he found that on the same day when Kank 
had thrust his spear into the earth, both the hands and feet 
had fallen off the body of the rai” 

THA Vol Il, pp 1-13 
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417 
44g 
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450 


451 


492 
453 
454 


455 


456 


47 
49§ 
499 
460 


461 
462 


463 


When he once noticed that the breasts of his queen who 
was wearing jacket made of cloth from Simhala (Ceylon) 
were marked with golden foot prints he flamed up in 
unger 

When told on enquiry by the Chamberlain that the cloth 
made m Simhala was marked with the stamp of the kings 
foot he thereupon set oit on an e\pedition 
{RT Vol I p 44) 

Seep 84 andFn 282 


CBM p 132 Pl XXVI 17 

Mathura Jain Image mseription of the year 5 

EI Vol I pp 381 82 

Maharisya Kanishasya) gra 1 (ma) harasya Masya 
gutasya dhita } 

EY Vol AXVIIT Pt I pp 42 44 

Tt is Wrong to identify hum wih Vasisha (see Chap 6 

Rano Vaskushanasya sa 2042 ASIAR 1913 14 

See p 79 

POrs Al p 39 

Sce Chap 6 

The Sarnath Buddhist Image snseription of the year 3 was 
set up by them  Mahakshatrapena Kharapallanena saha 
Kshatrapena Vanashpirena* —E! Vol VII pp 17779 
Kas} trapena Vanasparena Kharapatlanena 

El Vol VUIL pp 17381 No 3a and Plate 

El Vol tw pl See Appendix I 

Cl vol Tf, Pt 1 pp 142.45 

dnd pp 145 50 

CU Vol I PtY pp 138 41 

LRB pp 8689 

fA 1913 pp 188 90 

£f Yo! VT p 42f 

SRPS vide TA 1903 p 387 

FET Chip > 

JA 1903 p 388 

SA Chap o 

111903 p 384 
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Kamishkapura 1s 10 miles to the south of Srmagar (AGI 
p 99) 

SRPS Chap 7, 

JA 1903 p 387 

See p 65 

“They were on his sight hand and on his left, when he was 
on a journey or when he was resting” SRPS, Chap 7, 

IA 1903 p 387 

“If the King puts in practice the secret counsels of his servant 
without divulging them the entire world would be submitted 
to his empire’? —SRPS, Chap 7 JA 1903, p 387 

SRPS, Chap 7 IA, 1903 p 387 

Fa-1uen-tchou-lin, Chap 50, 

TA, 1903, p 389 

EI, Vol I, pp 387 88 

Mathura Stone Slab inscription of the year 28 

£Y, Yol XXI1 pp 60 61, 

Two guilds (one of which was that of fiour-makers are ment- 
ioned in this inscription They were entrusted with an 
endowment for feeding the Brahmans and giving alms to the 
poor 

EI, Vol 1, p 382. 

Agisala (Agesilaos), (probably a Greeh) served in this capa 
city in Kaniskha’s Vihara (monastery) in Purushapura 

(CH, Vol II, Pt I, pp 135-37) 

FFT, Chapter 5, 

JA, 1903, p 388, 

Khotan MSS, JRAS, 1942, p 19 

The four tovions comeed of mfaniry, cavalry, chants 
and elephants (OYCT, Vol I, p 171) 

CII, Vol Uf, Pt I, pp 145 50 

See Chap. X 

See p 84 

See Chap X 

See p 77 

See pp 77-78 
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See Map ¥ 
See p 83 

See p 109 
See Chap IX 
See pp 07 102 
See p 110 
See pp 102 105 
See Chap VII 
ibd 

ibid 

See p 72 
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KANISKA’S SUCCESSORS 


Difficulties in the Deter muation of the Kuséna Genealogy 


There are many difficulties which we have to encounter in 
dealing with the topic of Kaniska’s successors Epigraplic 
evidence has revealed to us the names of Vasiska for the years 24-28, 
Huviska for the years 28-60, Kanisha (son of Vayhesha) for the 
‘year 41 and Vasudeva for the years 64-98! The Ara* inscription of 
the year 41 issued during the reign of Kaniska has proved extremely 
puzzling, as it shows clearly that lus reign overlaps that of 
Huviska, Various theories have been propounded to determine 
whether the Kanishka of the Ara inscption was Kanishka I or 
Kanisha II The epigraphic gap relating to the yerrs 61-63 still 
remams to be apportioned to the reigns of Huviska and Vasudeva 
‘The inscriptions do not throw any hght on the relationship of 
Kaniska’s successors with one another except that the Kanisha 
of the Ara inscription was the son of Vajheska * 


Numismatic evidence also does not prove of any value to us 
in this connection, Comms of Huviska and Vasudeva have been 
found in large numbers, but no coins of Vasiska or Kantsha with 
the titles given to him in the Ara mscription have so far been dis- 
covered 


The names of Vasiska and Huviska are mentioned in the 
Raatrangim im the order (Huska, Jusha and Kanishka) whichis 
just the reverse of the real order of succession, and the name of 
Vasudeva does not appear at all * 


The Tibetan sources also do not come to our assistance in 
solving the problem of the genealogy of the Kusana kings 
“Taranath gives the names of many Indian Aings 1 his History of 
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Buddhism mentionmg Kaniska but not the other early Kusana 
rulers § 

The Muslim historians give the names of some Kusina 
kings but do not help usin this matter Alberdns tried to find out 
the genealogy of the dynasty, but fatled and took to fable telling. 
He wis informed that the pedigree of the royal family, written on 
silk, existed in the fortress of Nagarahot and he desired much to 
mike himself acquainted with it, but he frankly states that he 
could not do so for various reasons® That precious document or 
any of its copies are still not traceable 
VASISKA 

Kanisha was succeeded by Vasisha He ruled from the 
year 24 to the year 28 corresponding to AD 102 toAD 106 
He ts called Vasisha in the Isapuc imscnption of the year 24’, 
Vasuskha im the Sancht Buddhist Statue mscription of the year 28°, 
and Juska m the Rayatrangim * 

It, is however, yrong to identify him with Rajan Vaskusina 
of the Sinchi mscription of the year 22'° and to claim that he and 
Kanisha ruled jomtly towards the close of Kanishas reign, as 
abbreviations were not used for the names of the Kus‘ina kings in 
the inscriptions issued during their reigns 

Cunningham read the date of the Sanchi inscription as 78, 
and Buhler who at first read it as 28 later agreed with him™ The 
figure expressing 20 in the inscription 1s damaged and uncertain, 
and this led to the incorrect reading of the date by them ~The result 
was that the name Vasusha was indentified with Vasudesa, as the 
date “8 fell within his reign and st was inferred that the change of 
name from Vasuska (resembling Kamska and Huviska) to 
Vasudeva indicated the process of Indianization’” But the fsapur 
mscription® of the year 24 makes it quite clear that Vasisha was 
a separate person 

In both mscriptrons, high sounding titles (Maharaja Rayatiraya 
Devaputra Shihi) are attached to his name They suggest that he 
must have ruled as an mdependent monarch The way in which 
his name 1s mentioned in the Rayatrangim: as one of the Turusha 
ings! also points to the same conclusion It 1s rather strange 
that not a simgle specimen of his coms has so far been discovered 
Tt as possible that he issued a very small number of coins during 
his short reign, and that only the coins of his predecessors and 
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successors who issued a vast coimage duting the long pertods of 
their rule have survived and been brought to hght 

According to the Rayatrangim Vasiska built the towns of 
Juskapura and Jayaswanupura in Kashmir Juskapura has 
been identified with Zukur a large village 4 miles to the north of 
Srinagar ** 

He was a Buddhist He constructed a monastery at Jushi 
pura)? and repatred a stupa im Mathura in the year 268 A reference 
to his love for Buddhism seems to have been made in the statement 
of the Pag sam jon zang that Kaniskas son maintained 10000 
monks headed by 100 venerables for five years in his palace ca led 
RgasI dan and helped im the preparation of many volumes of the 
Buddhist scripture *® He 1s called a wise king in the Rya 
trangint ° 

During the last year of his reign he seems to have associated 
his younger brother Huvisha inthe government of the country 
and allowed him to exercise rulmg but not full sovereign powers 
as one of the feudatories calls Huviska Devaputra Shahi and 
invohes blessings for him (and not Vasisha) in the Mathura Stone 
Slab scription of the years 28 ? which w1s issued earher than the 
Sanchi inscription of the same year in which Vasiska 1s still stated 
to be the supreme king with high sounding titles = The Hidda inscrip 
tion ® which was issued almost about the same time as the Sancht 
inscription also seems to belong to Vasishas reign even though 
his nameis not mentioned m it He seems to have died soon 
afterwards and Huvishi became king as the royal title Mahar j2 
Devaputra 1s defn tely attached to the latter s name in the Mathira 
inscription of the year 29 ¢ 
HUVISKA 


Huvisha’’ is known as Huvsha im the Bombay University 
Lbrary Stone inscription of the year 45 °€ Huvasha m the Mathura 
Buddhist Image inscription of the year 517 and the Mathura Jin 
Image inscription of the year 60 * Huvaksain the Mathura Jam 
Jmage inscription of the year 58° Huveksa in the Lucknow 
Museim Jain Image inscription of the year 48% and Huksa tn the 
Mathura inscription of the year 29 He 1s called Huksa in the 
Ryatrangin® and OOhPKE (Ooeshhi}) 1n his coin legends * 

He seems to have exercised some ruling powers in the year 28 
during the rergn of Vasisha ** but soon afterwards assumed full 
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sovereisn powers in all parts of the empire except the north west 
yhuch came under the control of Vasisha’s son, Kamska JI * 
The north-western parts were also occupied by him before the year 
51 as the Wardak Vase insenption of that date invokes blessings 
for him and not Kanishka IT * 


He was an ardent Buddhist’ He built a monastery at Mathura, 
references to which are made m the Mathura Buddhist Image im 
scription of the vear 5{° and the Mathura Buddhist Pillar Base 
inscription of the year 47°* The ruins of the monastery are found 
at Jamalapura just south of Mathuri The monastery had many 
pillars one of which was dedicated by the monk Jivaha®® and the 
other by the monk Dharmadeva® An image of § kyamunt was 
set up there by the monk Buddhayirman in the year 51“ 


He built the town of Hushhapura! which has been identified 
as Ushur, a small village two miles to the south east of Barimuta 
Whea Heun Tsang visited Kashmir in 631 AD he enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Hushiapura monasters 7 The Buddhist temple 
at Gaya seoms to have be.n repaired by Huvisha, as am mpression 
of one of his gold coms was found on its Vajrasana (throne) by 
Cuonmeham 


The system of government by Kshatrapas contimued under 
Kantshas successors ~The Mambiala Bronze Casket sd unseription’® 
meptions the avtsa Kshatrapa son of the Kshatrapa G(r) 
anathryake * 


The lord of Bakan’S (Vakan) was one of his most trusted and 
faithful feudat: ries and the inscriptions mention some of the ser- 
‘ces which he rendered for the sake of the hing According to the 
Mathuri Stone slab scription of the year 28, he made a ‘ perpetual 
endo\ment to some guilds for feeding the Brahmans im the Hall 
of Ment and for distributing food stuffs to the hungry and the 
thirst. at the entrance to the Hall with the prayer “what merit 15 
therein, may that accrue to the Desaputra Shahi Husiska and also 
to those to whom the Devaputra is dear An inscription on 
a seated image of Vami Takshama at Mat records the construc 
tion by the same feudatory {Bakanpati)® of a devakula tgallery of 
royal portrats), a garden, a tank and a well*! Another nscrsption 
-on the base of a statue at Mat describes the repair of the dilapi- 
dated devakula of Huvishis grond-father by the same lord of 
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Bakan for the merease of the life and strength of Maharaja 
Rajvtirga Devapuira Huviska * 


Nahapana the ruler of Saurashtra and North Konkan gradual 
ly became practically independent heits called a Kshatrapa in the 
Nasih*? Karle inscriptions of the years 41, 42 and 45 Mahakshtrapa 
in the Junnar inscription of the year 46° anda Rajan in his com 
Jegends “° He issued a vast comage, waged wars on his own in 
itiative, and there 1s no doubt that he owed only nomial allegiance 
to Huwska He was completely crushed by Gautamputra Sal harm 
who 1s called the uprooter of the Kshaharata race? to which 
Nahapana belonged *® In the Jogaltembh: hoard of coins most of 
lus cons are found restruck by Satrkarn1 59 


Chastana another Saka feudatory, now came into prominence 

He ruled somtly with bis grandson, Rudradaman, in Kutch with the 
title Rayan, as the Andhau inscription of the year 52 clearly shows © 
He 1s called Rajan Mahukshatrapa Bhadramuhha Svami Chastina in 
a later (Jasdan) inscription of the year 127 and Rudradaman 3s also 
given the same high sounding tutles in that epigraph, but Chastanas 
son, Jayadiman 1s called only Rajan Kshatrapa Syim*! The 
difference in the titles Kshatrapa and Mahukshatrapa given to these 
rulers shows that they must have been conferred or achnowhdeed 
by some overlord who can in tis case be none other than ore of 
the Kusana emperors This fact 1s confirmed by the Junagadh 
inscription of Rudradaman in which he claims that he himself 
obtained the title of Mabrhshatrapa,® 1¢ he won many victorics and 
was acknowledged as a Mahakshatrapa The tile Rayan assumed 
by Chastana® and Rudradaman™ in their com legends and imscri 

pons the issue of a vast coinage by them and the non mention of 
any overlord indicate clearly that they exercised practically sovereign 
powers and owed only nominal allegiance to the Kusanas But 
Chastana who 1s called Tiastanes by Ptolemy and who had Jus 
capital at Ozene (Ujjain) according to the same source™ was regarded. 
as 2 kinsman by Huviska and sas much ]onoured by him, a> we 
find Chastana’s statue imstalled in the devahula of the Kusiras 
at Mat % 


The Bandhogarh inscription of the year 51° and the Ginja inscrip~ 
tion of the year 52° mention the name of hag Bhimasena Has name 
also occurs as Vasssthiputra Bhimasena n the Bhita Seal No 27 
There 15 some controversy about the era im which these iscrip~ 
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trons are dated but there are strong reasons for belreving that they are 
ited in the Saka era ° The ttle Maharaja attached with the name of 
Bh nasena ind the location of the inscrptions and the seal there 

fore sho. that he ruled over parts of Rewa and Allahabad districts 
as a semi independent ruler during the reiga of Huvisha 
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Huvisha issued a large number and variety of gold and 
bronze snd a small number of silver comms All of them have the 
same fegend on the obyerse 

PAONANO PAO OOhPAI KOPANO ? 

(Shaonano Shio Ooeshkt Koshano) OOhPAE 1s sometimes 
written as OOhPKE  (Ooeshke) The most common type of tis 
gold comage shows a half length figure of the king to left on the 
obverse ind a variety of deities on the reverse In some cases flames 
tise from hus shoulders * while mm others they are missing * The 
rising flames symbolise the tdea of his deification 

His comage can be classified as follows ~— 


Gold 


Type T Obv Upper part of the king 1 emerging from clouds 
diadem and mmbate wearing comical helmet and coat of mail hol 
ding ear of corn and spear 


Rev one of the following deities — 
i) Ardoksho Legend APAOXPO 
Female deity r sn Greek atttire holds in both hands 


cornucopiae to r se %6 


(1) Artemis 7? Legend HiPO (ZEIPO) Standing clad in chiton 
and himation holding in left hand bow and with r drawing arrow 


for quiver to r ea % 


(u) Ashaviksho *Legend APAEIXPO Dyadem with r, 
ad 
disk r hand advanced and two fingers raised, I rests on es 


tol ae 7 
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(av) Athsho ® Legend A8PO Wearing robe and cap and 
helmet, standing r, with hammer in r and tongs in 1] hand flames 


rising from shoulders, to r oe 
N 


{v) Herakles * Legend hPAKIAO Bearded, 1 naked holds 
in rt hand club, over 1 arm lions shin in 1 hand apple, 


tol 1% 
~ 


(x1) Mao*® Legend MAO Standing | , wearing tunic, crescent 
pehind shoulders holding wreath inr hand, 1 hand on sword at 


y 
side to I Bile 
“ 
or 


The same legend Moon- im volummous drapery, 
standing facing, holding wreath in r hand, 1 on ups, 


tol ae" 
or 


The same legend Moon-god 1, holds sceptre ini, r hand 


advanced, to 1 ae 
v 


(vu) Muro ®® Legend MIIPO sun-god 1, nimbate, holding 


wreath and sceptre, sword at waist to 1 wee 


or 
Legend MIOPO Sungod 1, radiate, holding wreath and 


sceptre bound with fillet to 1 Se mn 


or 
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The same legend MIOPO Sun god 1, radiate, holding spear 


inl hand, r on hips swordat waist,tol SOL © 


or 


Legend MIYPO Sungod 1, diadem and radiate, holding 


wreath and sword, to 1 se %8 


, (vit) Nanaia ® Legend NANA Female deity 1, wearing 
stephane, holdmg sceptre ending m fore part of horse and patera, 


tol a 


(1x) Oanao ** Legend OANAO Helmeted goddess, standing 
holding out wreath or fillet mr hand and carrying a trophy (sceptre 
with mbbon) in 1” 


(\) Oaninda *® Legend OANINAA Nike standing I , holding 


wreath and trophy stand tor hu » 
vwN 


(a1) Ohsho 2° Legend OKPO Three heided, nimbate, clad 
onl in waist band ithyphallic, having four arms and hands, holding 


goat wheel, trident and thunderbolt, tor Ll {4} ™™# 
Nv 


(\u) Pallas? Legend PIDM Standingr, wearing helmet and 
long chiton holding spear and shield, to r : am) a8: 


(am) Pharro*** Legend gAPPO, male deity 1. mmbate, 
flames rising from shoulders, holding in e\tended r hand fire,tn 1 


sceptre, to 1 jae 
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or 


Same Legend Fire god standing r, mimbate, wearing tunic 
and cloak, r hand extended holding fire, sword at side with 1 


hand resting on it, to 1 tL poe 


or 
Same Legend Fire-god r, head winged, mmbate, clad m 


coat, holding sceptre and fire, to ett ior 
or 
Same Legend Fire god r, head winged, diadem ind nimbate, 
clad in coat, holding*sceptre and elephant gaad, to | iowa 108 
or 
Legend APO Fire-god r head winged, nimbate, clad in 
coat and chlamys, holding purse and Jong sceptre to 1 | 109 


(xiv) Shaoreoro "° Legend PAOPhOPO Ares standing r, m 
Greeh helmet and armour holding spear inr hand and! hand on 


shield which rests on ground to r pit 


or 
Same legend, Arcs 1, in Greek helmet and armour holding 


shield mr hand, spearin], to I iw ug 


or 
Same legend, Ares r, m Greek helmet and armour, nimbate, 


holding spear and sword, to 1 7 
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(av) Wron Legend WPON Male deity 1, bearded, 
wearing modius and himation r hand advanced m1 Jong sceptre 


tol oa ma 
a 


IY Obv Halflength figure of king facing r the rest as 
ink 


Rey Sun god 1 asin I (vu) # 
I Obv Kung holdins double car of corn the rest as m 


Rev Goddess Nanata. Legend NANA Female dety r 
chadem and mmbate crescenton head holding sceptre avd patera 


tor LL ue 
UN 


TY Oby Wang holding ear of corn and sceptre 


Rev (a) Shaoreoro Legend PAOPHOPO Ares r 
i Greek Lelmet and armour, nmbate holding spear and sword, to 


1 nm 
or 


(b) Pharro Legend ¢APPO Male deity |, mmbate flames 
rising from Shoulders holding in extended r hand fre in 1 sceptre 


tol re as 
v 


Vo Obv King holding ear of corn and standard — the rest as 
int 


Rev Moro Legead MIOPO Sungod 1 diadem and 
nimbate, holding wreath and sword to 1 ae us 
VI Ob Halfieneth bist of a fully armed kingte 1 a big 


tulo round ms herd [fofdmg sceptrein 1 and ear of corn (club “) 
mr hand wearmga check piece and round jewelled helmet 
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Rev Ahura Mazda Legend WOPOMOZAO Bearded 
male figure, mimbate, standing to 1, holding upright sceptre in 


1 and acircular wreath in outstretched r hand to] “hetis 
. 


VIE Obv Upper part of king 1, emerging from clouds 
diadem wearmg rounded helmet, holding eat of corn and elephant 
goud 


Rey One of the following deities — 
(1) Ardoksho Legend APAOXPO, the rest as in 1(1) 2 
or 
Legend AOXPO Female figure 1, nimbate, holding wreaths 


and cornucopiae, to 1 a =, 


(u) Mahasena Legend MAACHNO Male deity facing, 
mimbate and diadem, clad in waist cloth and chlamys, holding 
in r hand standard surmounted by bird, im 1! sword, to 


es 
(ut) Manaobago Legend MANAOBAS~O = Moon god, 
facing seated on throne, feet resting on foot-stool, wearing helmet, 


crescent behind shoulders having four arms and hands holding 
sceptre, wreath and fire in three hinds, and the fourth resting on 


3 


ups, tor tit tas 
7 


rae 


(iv) Mao and Muro Legends MAO and MIIPO Moon 
godr diadem, crescent behind shoulders holding sceptre bound 
with fillet in r hand, and elephant goadin 1 Sun god 1, radiate, 
x hand advanced m1 = sceptre bound with fillet, behind the two 


names MAO and MIIPO respectuely, between them Se us 
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(v} Muro Legend, MIOPO Sun god 1, radiate, r hand 
extended, in 1 sceptre held transversely, bound with fillet, to 


1 tLit jm 
wN 


or 
The same legend Sun-god r, diadem and radiate holding 


wreath and sword, tor ral 
- ; 


or 
Legend MIOPO Sun-god 1, radiate holding spearm 1 hand 


r on hips, sword at waist, to 1 Li a8 


(1) Sarapis Legend CAPANO standing 1, dradem, clad in 
himation r hand advanced, mn 1 sceptre, to 1 ae id 

(vit) Shanda and Visakha °° Legend, CRAN AOKOMBIZA/-O 

Shanda and Visakha standing face to face, nimbate, each wearmng 


chlamjs and nechlace and sword at waist, but Shanda holding ir. 
hand standard surmounted by bird Visakba holdmg in 1 hand spear, 


between them aa 11 


Shanda and Visakha Legend CKANAOKOMAPOBIZAl-O 


Shanda and Visikha as above Between them Lity 


(vn) Shanda, Visukha and Mahasena 1° Legend CKANAO- 
KOMAPOMAACHNOBIZA(-O Niche as basis, within which 
Shanda and Visakhi standmg as above, between them Mahdsena, 


facing ambate, clad m chlamys, sword at waist, to 1. Pe 
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VIET Obv Upper part of hing 1, emerging from clouds, 
diadem, flames rising from shoulders, wearing rounded helmet, 
holding ear of corn and elephant goad 


Rev (a) Oesha °° Legend ORPA Siva, four armed, three faced, 
standing facing, wearing Indian wast cloth, holdmg mur hand 
thunderbolt, in 1 r hand water vessel with mouth downwards, m 
ul hand trident, with 11 resting on club, 

or 


Oksho (Siva) Legend OKPO Siva 1, nimbate, wearmg neck» 
Jace, having four arms and hands holdmg vase and elephant goad, 


thunderbolt, trident and deer, to r Li! m 


(b) Pharro Legend ¢APPO Male deity1, head winged, 
nimbate, standing on fire r hand extended, in 1 caduceus, to 


188 
oa ’ 
or 


Pharro Legend ¢APO Male deity 1, head winged, nmbate, 


holding in r hand wreath, in 1 sceptre, to 1 ae as 


IX Obs king r mding on elephant, holding sceptre im r. 
hand and elephant goad in the 1 


Rev Ardoksho Legend APAOXPO Draped female deity 
tor, mmbate, holding cornucopiae in both hands, monogram on 5. 


below cornucopac se Mo 
x 


X Obv king seated cross-legged on clouds, headr, diadem 
and helmet, holding in 1 standard surmounted by bird 


Rev (a) Nanaia Legend NANA Female deity as in Il, 


tor on 1, 


or 
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(b) Nanashao Legead NANAPAO Femaledeity as im TE, 


{c) Oduo Legend OIJAO Female deity as above, to 
& 


r Jy 1a 
~“ 


XI Obv Kang seated cross legged turning to 1, elephant 
goad in 1 hand and sceptie in r 

Rev Heraktes Legend hPAwIAQ The rest as m 
I (yt 

XII Obs Three quarter length bust of king to 1 on clouds, nim 

bate, Wearing 1 turban “ith which are attached steamers and a flying 
animal He has a beard and full grown whiskers and moustaches 
He wears 1 coat of mail with cloak and a neckiice and holds a 
kind of sceptre in his r hand and a standard bound with fillet 
and surmounted by 1 bird facing to r in | hand Legend 
PAONAOPAO OOhPhI KOPANO (SHAONAOSHAO 
OOESHKI KOSHANO) 

Rev Pharro Legend dAPPO 

Standing figure of the deity to r, mmbate, holding a standard 
bound with fillet 1 r hand and fire in left 

(JNSI, 1960, p 97) 

Bronze and Copper 

Type I Oby kingr, diadem and mmbate mding on elephant, 
holds spear and elephant goad 

Rev One of the following deities — 

{a) Ardoksho Legend APAOXP Female deity r, diadem 


and nimbate, holding cornucopiae, to r se Me 


{b) Athsho Legend A@PO Male derty 1, diadem holding 
mr hand wreath and in 1 tongs, to } ae 
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(c) Herakles Legend HPAK AO Herables r, holding inr hand 
club 1 raised to head to r aoe 


Nad 


(d) Mao Legend MAO Moon god1 crescent belund shou 


Iders, r. hand extended, grasping sword with | to 1 168 


(ce) Muro Legend MIIPO Sun god 1, radiate r hand exten 


ded, grasping sword with 1, to 1 ee 


{f) Oksho Legend OKPO Siva standing 1 four armed, hold 
ing wreath, thunderbolt trident and goat, to 1 


or 
Same legend § va holding a vase m fourth hand,! 

or 
Same legend Siva standing 1 two armed holdmginr hand 


trident, 1n 1 vase and lion s shin, to 1 Se 


TL Obv King diadem ridimg elephant r holding sceptre m 
r and elephant goadin 1 hand 

Rev (a) He akles Legend HPAK AO Figure asinI (c)” 

or 

(b) Archer standing r holding a bow as long as himself legend 
T m= peculiar characters which look Ike old Brahmi for 
Ganesi 15! 

Tl] Obv King facing head r_ seated cross legged on cushions 
body radiate in 1 hand sceptre 

Rey (1) Ardoksho Legend APAOXP Female deity as m 


Tia) te 1 al 
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or 
(b) Athsho, legend, A8PO, holding wreath m extended r. 


hand to I mo 


(c) Nanaia Legend NANA Nbate, holding — sceptre, 
Uy ase 

tor 
ey 


IV Oby King seated as above, but | hand raised 

Rey Mao Legend MAO, Moon-god 1, crescent behind 
shoulders, r hand advanced, grasping sword with |, to 

ta 

it aN 

V Obv King facing, seated cross legged on cushtons, but not 
mumbate, in | hand sceptre 

Rev Mioro Legend MIOPO Sun god 1 radiate holding 


‘wreath in and swordin1 tol ee ase 


VI Oby King, lead and body radiate, half reclining, facing, 
on throne 


Rev (a) Mao Legend MAO Moongod 1, as in IV, 


to 1 ty) 1 
ay 
or 
(b) Oksho Legend OKPO Siva, facing, nimbate head 


1, four arms and hands, holding wreath, thunderbolt vase and 
trident, to 17% 


Siler 


They are very rare In one of them, Huvisha 28 represented 
by his bust, facing right and wearmng acoat of mail and round 
crown bound with fillet 


On another com, we find three quarter Jength figure of king 
tol wearing a crested helmet, holding a sort of sceptre in r hand 
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and an elephant-goad in I hand, and on the obverse two derties 
(NANA and OKSHO) facing each other standing on a pedestal 
and between them the monogram 

It 1s quite obvious that the number of deitres which Huvisha 
depicted on his comage was greater than those which were displayed 
by his predecessors or successors They were drawn from different 
sources .— 


Greek or Semu-Greeh Tranan Indian 
Artemis (Zerru) Ahura Mazda Ardoksho 
Herakles Ashaviksho Mahasena 
Nana Athsho Siva (Osho) 
Odnio 1% Mao Skanda 
Visahha (Bizago} 

Pallas Muro Ganesa 
Sarapis Monabagao 

Nana 

Nanashao 

Oanao 

Oaninda 

Pharro 

Shaoreoro 

Wron 13 


The respect which he showed to them by portraying them on 
his comage shows his |:beral-minded views 


KANISKA OF THE ARA INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 41 


There is a lot of controversy about the idenuty of Kaniska 
of the Ara inscription of the year 41,1"! as his reign overlaps that 
of Huvisha who ruled during the years 28 607° Banerji tried to 
reconcile the apparent contradiction by assuming that Kanishka 
of the Ara inscription was the same person as Kanisha I who 
was campaigning 1n northern and north-western frontiers, leaving 
the government of Jndia in the hands of his eldest son (Huvisha), 
that he was defeated by Pan chao but that he reclaimed the lost 
provinces and added Kashgar, Yarhand and Khotan to his 
empire after the death of the Chinese commander ** Smith support- 
ed him in his views by stating that Vasisha and Huvisha were 
sons of Kaniska who acted im succession as viceroys of Upper 
India while their father was warring beyond the mountains, and 
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that Vastsha predeceased is father and was succeeded by 
Huviska! But epigraphic evidence proves that Banerji: and 
Smith were completely mistaken in their wews The high sound- 
ing imperial titles given to Vasisha m the opening words of the 
Tsapur msenption of the year 24*8 and the Sanchi inscnption of 
the year 28!” and to Huvisha in the opening words of the 
Chhergaon Naga inscription of the year 40" clearly show that they 
were issued durmg the reigns of Vasisha and Huvisha, and not 
that of Kanishka 

It may be alleged that the wording of the Ara imscmption 
does not imply the overlappmg of any reign, that the in- 
troductory words Kamskasa sannatsarae ekachaparisae literally 
mean “in the yeat 41 of Kamsha” and that they refer to the era 
founded by Kamisha and not to the reigning king This evpla- 
nation 1s not justified, as we cannot eapect the imscription to be 
silent about the reigning king when even the descent and full titles 
of Kamsha are mentioned AMaharajyasa Ryatwrajasa Devaputiasa 
(K)i(sa)rasa Vayheshaputrasa RKaniskasa samsartsarae chachaparisae 
Moreover, the satroductory form used im the smsecription ¢e the 
titles and name of the Aing in the genitive case followed by the date 
of the issue of the inscription indicated the name of the reigning 
king in all the inscriptions of Kanisha and his successors Lor 
example, the words Maharajasya Rayattirajasya Huvishas} a savatsare 
Chaturis@) mean “in the forueth year, during the cetgn of the Great 
King, the King of Kings, Huvishy’ , they do not convey the sense 
“Sn the fortieth year of the era founded by Huvisha* Similarly, 
the words Afaharajasya Vasu (devasya) savatsarae 70.4 in the 
Mathura Stone Slab inscription of the year 74 convey the idea of 
the reigning hing and not that of the era founded by the king 
Tammie m1. 

Luders and Konow considered that Kaniska, son of Vajhesha 
of the Ara imscription, was Kamsha 1], son of Vasiska, they 
identified Vayhesha with Vasisha, Luders pointed out that Kamska 
bore those titles m this inscription which are not apphed to lum 
anywhere else and that his characterisation as the son of Vayheska 
which too did not appear anywhere else gave an impression that they 
were added in order to differentiate this Kaniskha from the other 
king, his name-sake. He thought that Kaniska IL was the son of 
Kamsha J, as grandsons ate often named after ther grand- 
fathers? Banerys read the name of Kanishas father as 
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“Vasispa’’74, while Fleet deaphered 1t as ‘Vayhespa’ ,”> but the 
reading “‘Vayheska” given by Luders and Konow 1s more reasona- 
ble In the first place, as ported out by Luders the compound 
“sk” has exactly the same shape in the Zeda inscription 
Itis quite true that it 1s different i Kaniskasa in 1 2 of the 
inscription, but we find the same letter taking different shapes in 
the same inscription in other cases also as the inscription was 
first drawn up with ink and was then executed by some engraver or 
mason who were usually not hterate'® The compound ‘sp does 
not occur in any other Kusani Kharoshthi inscription and the 
analogy from the Kusana names Kaniska Vasiska and Huviska 
strongly favours the reading Vajheska The name Vayheska or 
Vajheska sounds so near Vasiska that both forms appear to be 
an attempt to reproduce in an Indian alphabet one and the same 
foreign name The nimes of Vasiska!’? and Huvisha’® also 
appear in different forms in various inscriotions There 1s no doubt 
that Kantska of the Ara mscription was Kaniska JI son of 
Vasisha 

But it 1s difficult to determine the order and dates of succession 
of Vasisha, Huvisha and Kanishka II It 1s not safe to trv to 
solse this problem by comparing the titles given to them m 
dtfferent inscriptions as these records were only private documtnts 
and the titles given to a king were mercly matters of accident For 
example Kanisha 1s called Maharya in the Kosim imscription 
of year 2}79 and the Sarnath inscriptions of the vear 328° Maharaja 
Rajatirya Devaputra Shihi in the Mathura inscription of the year 
738 Mahdriya again in the Mathura inscription of the year 9% 
Mah traja Devaputra in the British Museum inscription of the year 
10388 and Maharaja Rajatirayya Deviputra in the Sue Vihara in- 
scription of the year 117*! It does not mean that Kaniska was at 
the zemth of his power during the year 7, but suffered set backs 
during the years when full titles are not gtven to fim in the insert 
ptions Similarly sometimes many ttles are attached to Huvis\a s 
name in the inscriptions issued during his reign at other times only 
afess are added ,4° they do not imply any enhancement or din inu 
tion of his status at different periods The case would have ben 
different if a Maharaja had been described as a mere Rajan or 
Kshatrapa 

There 1s no denysng the fact that Kantsha (II) was ruling as a 
King with full sovereign powers 1n the yeat 41, as the titles given to 
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him in the Ara scription clearly indicate It 1s also obyious that he- 
was the sovereign of the north western parts of India (now Pakistan), 
as Arais two miles from Bagnilab which ts about ten mules south 
south west from Attoch Different stories are related about the 
sequence of other events which occurred during the years 1158 
Some of them are vague, and others are decidedly mistevding 


Luders thought that Kanishka was followed by Vastsha during 
the years 11-24,!87 but we can now say definitely that Kanishka con- 
tinned to rule till the year 23'8? and that Vasiska succeeded him 
during the year 23 24° Konow was of the opinion that Huviska 
was installed in the eastern provinces some time between the years 23 
and 33,3 but we are now certain that Vasisha contmued to rule 
there up to the ycar 28! and that he was succeeded by Huvisha in 
the eastern parts of the empire during the year 28291! Murasht 
visualized a joint rule by Huvisha aad Kamisha I] durimg the years 
41 58 by misreading the date of the inscription of the year 14 as 54 
and by giving an analogy of the joint rule of Chastana and Rudra 
daman over Malwa as stated mm the Andhau inscription of the year 
522° But he forgot that the Andhau inscription mentions the 
names of both the soint rulers,® while the Ara inscription gives the 
name of one supreme ruler during whose reign the inscription was 
issued 


Dakshit puts forward a new theory that there were two Kanis 
has--one a predecessor of Vusudeva and the other a successor 
The first Kanisk1 ruled from the year 1 (or 201 of the Vikrama era 
corresponding to 144 AD), and the second Kanisha ruled from 
the year 41 (or 341 of the Vikrama era corresponding to 283 A D ) 2% 
But there is nothing to support his theory of omitted hundreds 
for calculating dates while no great Kusana king seems to have 
ruled in the 3rd century A D 


As a matter of fact, Kanisha I] was the son of Vasisha, and 
succecded to the north western parts of the empire duting the year 
28 29 when Huvisha began to esercise sovereign powers in the rest 
of the empire Kaniska If was certainly a great hing and has been 
aptly called Kaiser m the Ara inscription His name was feared by 
the vassal States of China east of the Tsong ling He welcomed a 
hostage from one of those States and restored him to his kingdom 
(Kashgar) in 120 A.D The story of this exploit is related in the 
Heou Han Chou — 
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‘During the rule of the emperor Ngan durmg the period Yuan 
tchou (114-16 AD), Ngan Kouo, king of Soule (Kashgar) got 
offended with his uncle and Prime Mumister Tchen Pan and eailed 
him as a hostage to the king of the Yue chi The Yue-chi king loved 
him very much When Ngan Kouo died without leaving an 
sssue, his mother directed the government of the Kingdom , she 
arranged with the people of the country to place on the throne, as 
ling of Soule, Yi-fou who was the son of the younger brother of 
Tchen-Pan Tchen Pan claimed his right to be the king The 
Yue-chi sent soldiers to escort and carry him to Soule The 
people of the Jatter kingdom had fora long time respect and 
affection for Tchen Pan, besides they feared the Yuechi , they 
arranged, therefore to despoil Y1 fou of his seal and mbbon and to 
go before Tchen Pan whom they nominated king * 1° 

This story found an echo in the account given by Hicun Tsang 
about the refugee residing at the court of Kaniska +> — 

‘When Kanishka was reigning the fear of lus name spread 
to many regions so far even as the outlyimg vassals of China to the 
west of the Yellow river One of the vassal States being in fear 
sent a hostage to the court of king Kanuska, the hostage being 
apparentls a son of the ruler of the State The king treated the 
hostage with great kindness and consideration.” *" In the Life of 
Hieun Tsang, Shaman Hwut Lr seems to refer to the same hostage 
when he talks of the Shalo hia temple m Kapisa where he (the 
hostage) had deposited 1 great treasure under the foot of the smage 
of the great spimt hing for the after repairs of the building 1°? 


Now, Kaniska II of the Ara inscription was ruling in the 
year 41,1¢ 119A D, accordmg to the system of chronology adop- 
ted in this Thesis It 1s therefore quite obvious that Hieun Tsang’s 
account refers to that Kamsha even though he docs not make any 
dosemcuion ovtween Kumska i and Kataska 1 


No coin of Kanisha Uf has so far been definitely identified, most 
probably because he resembled his grandfather sn appearance, render- 
ing it difficult to make any distinction between their figures on their 
coms Itis possible that many coins of Kanisha found in north- 
western India (now Pakistan), Khotan and Kashgar belong to 
Kanishka I] and not KanishaI Thus view is confirmed by the 
discovery of certaim coms on which the legend “KANHPKO” 15 
invariably given but on which the king’s shart 18 straight (a style 
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different from that of Kaniska 0) while the fabric and style of the 
reverse of which 1s close to that of Vasudeva The device which 
they bear on the reverse Jed Cunntugham fo assert rightly that they 
did not belong to Kanishka ® One of them shghtly cup shaped 
has been described by Martin as showing a king standing at altar 
on the obverse and a goddess holding a noose and sceptre seated 
‘on 2 fon on the reverse! These coms may be attributed to 
Aanisha II 


After his death which seems to have occurred before 129 A D 
Hluvisha extended ns authority over the north western portion of 
the kus ina empire for m that year (Sam 51) Huvisha 2s menti 
oned as hing ( Maharqya Rajatiraya ) inthe Kharoshth snseription 
which was found at Wardak to the west of Kabul ° 


VASUDEVA 

(a) Period of His Reron 

According to epigraphic evidence so far availible Vasudeva ruled 
from the year 64 to the ycar 98% corresponding to AD 14? to 
176 There 1s one record of the yexr 60 whith was issued during 
the regn of Hwaiski ° The Und and the Mathura inscr ptions 
-of the yeirs 61° and 6? ° respectively do not mention the name 
of any king So there 1s a gip of some ye%ts to be assigned to the 
re en of either Huvisha or ¥ sudeva Vasudeva \ %s most probib y the 
son of Huviski and succeeded him some time b tween the years 
60 €4 He js known as Bizodeo (BAZO AHO) 10 his com lesends ° 
‘Bhandarkar wrongly indentified him with Vasisha or Vasusha 


As regatds the end of his reign there 1s no inscription which 
bears the name of any WLusina ruler after the year 98 There 1s 
one record of the year 99 1 butit does not mention the name of 
any king It appears that the vear 98 marked the close of his reign 
But his successors continued to rule long afterwards over the 
Punjib the Kabul Valley and Seiston as ordimary rulers as testified 
by the find spots of their cons ™ 


(b) Dechme of the Kusana Power 


It is interesting to observe that all the snscriptions issued durmg 
hus reign have been found from Mathura But that does not mean 
that fs authority was confined only to that area The discovery of 
4 large number of his coms, especially of copper coms im the north 
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western partis of the empire Jeaves no room for doubt that those 
territories were also under his control Excavations at the Dharma~ 
raha stépa site in Taxila have revealed a big deposit of 53! copper 
coins in a small earthen jar from cell No J6 of the monastery, out. 
of which except for a single com of Kanishka, the entire hoard 
consisted of Vasudeva’s coms A small copper casket picked up 
from the debris also yielded 5 copper coins of the same hing °™ 

There 1s, however, no denying the fact that the authority of 
the central government began to dechne during his rule The Kabul 
Museum Stone imscription of the year $3 states explicitly that it 
was issued during the reign of Tiravharna, the Kshatrapa of Purusha 
pura," st makes no reference to any Kusdna hing It 1s quite 
obvious that the Kashatrapa owed only nominal allegiance to the 
Juusana overlord Rudradamaa, the ruler of Malwa and Saurashtra, 
now became practically independent, he claimed that he had 
acquired the title of Mahakshtrapa by his own prowess,’!* he waged 
wars on his own initiative, defeated Sitaharni, the king of the south, 
conquered Sauvira’® and crushed the Yaudheyas who were well 
known for thew martral qualities 1° and scem to have revolted 
agamst the Kusana rule But these victories were won for self- 
aggrandisement and glorification of the Mahakshtrapa only , there 
ws absolutcly no reference to the Kusana hing in the Junagadh 
mscnption where they are recorded "”” 

Though the titles used im connection with the Kusana hings 
in the contemporary inscriptions are not always a safe gutde to 
their status, jet some inference can be drawn from the ordinary 
title Ryan given to Vasudeva in the Mathura Jam Image in 
scription of the year 98°"*—a title which was never before given 
to him or to any of his predecessors The other titles which are 
associated with him are ‘Mahiaya Ruyatiraya Devaputra’” m 
the inscription of the year 74°! ‘‘Maharaja ’ in the inscriptions of 
the yerrs 80 ° and §3, -! ‘Mabiraja Rajatirya Devaputra Shahv 
in the inscription of the year 84%" and ‘‘Maharaja Rijatiraya 
Shahr’ in the inscription of the yewr 87-7 It 1s quite obvious 
that there was a great decline in lus power during the closing years. 
of lus reign This dechne synchronises with the revolt of the 
Yaudheyas and the rise of the Naga and the Magha kings to 
power 
Many coins of the Naga hings have been found im the Punjab, 
UP and Madhya Pradesh (especially at Mathura)’ and Padam 
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Pawaya (ancient Padmavati) One of them, Virasena, is called 
Syami (Sovereign) in the Jankhat mscription issued during the 
13th year of his reign (Svamusa Virasenasa samvatsare 10 3) “°Y The 
letters 1m the scription resemble those which are found m the 
inscriptions of Vasudeva °° He was most probably a contemporary 
of Vasudeva The names of some other Naga kings such as Nava 
Naga and Bhava Naga have also been recovered from coms”? 
Bhava Naga can be easily identified with the great Bhadrasiva hing 
mentioned in the Seon: Copper Plate grant of Vakataha king, 
Pravarasena “*S According to this mscription, Bhaya Naga belong- 
ed toa race of conquerors who were anointed with the unsullied 
waters of the Bhagiratht (Ganga) they had performed their sacred 
bath on the completion of their Dasasvamedha sacrifice’? Hus 
coms have been found in Iirge numbers 1n Padam Pawaya,”*° and 
hus predecessors seem to have driven the Kusanas from that area 
Virasena also seems to have waged a war against Vasudeva, reduced 
his power and ousted him from Mathura The Vayu Purana pro- 
vides a sufficient testimony to the estabhshment of Naga rule 
over Mathura 

“Mathuram cha puri ramydm 

Naga bhohsyanti sapt var 

Anugangé Prayagam cha Sahetam Magadhamstatha, 

Etanjanapadansar\anbhohsyante Guptavamsya ”°™ 

(The seven Nagas will enjoy [rule over] the pleasant city of 
Mathura and the Gupta dynasty will rule over all these countries, 
along the banks of the Ganga to Prayaga [Allahabad], Saketa and 
Magadha) 

The Visnu Purana corroborates this statement and also 
rélers to tae establisnment of toe Waga power over Kanupur and 
Padmavati 


“Navandgah Padmasatyam Kantipuryam Mathurayam, Anganga 

Prayagam Magdham Guptasch bhoksyann *°?" 

(Navaniga will rule over Padmavati, Kantipurt and Mathura, 
and the Guptas will rule along the Ganga to Prayaga and 
Magadha) 


The ‘‘Magha” kings asserted their independence in the 
termtories of Bandhogarh?™ and Kausambi(Kosam) The Bandho- 
garth records’*! of the years 86, 87 and 88" of Maharaja Kautsiputra 
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Pothast, the son of Bhimasena, and! his copper coms with the 
legend Prashthagrrya found at Bhita’* show that he became 
practically mmdependent dunag the reign of Vasudeva At the 
same time Pothasri’s son, Bhadra-magha or Bhadra-deva, began to 
rule mdependently, at first, at Kausamb and later at Bandhogarh 
also, as he issued a large number of cons and bore the title 
Maharaja in the Kosam inseriptions of the years 81257, 87,°°% and 
88°22 and the Bandhogarh inscription of the year 90** He was 
followed by Sivamagha who bore the legend “‘Makariya Gautam- 
putra Siva-maghasya’”’, *! the coms of the latter have been found 
in the Fatehpur hoard “- The Kusana power was, thus, extremely 
weakened during the reign of Vasudeva 


(c) His Coinage 


He issued gold™* and copper”** comns—staters as well as quarter 
staters, with legends im Greek script They do not offer much 
yartety m types On the obyerse, they always bear the legend ‘‘PAO 
NANO PAO BAZOAhO KOPANO’ (Shaonano Shao Bazodeo 
Koshano), “the King of Kings, Vasudeva, the Kusana) , and on 


the reverse, the monogram a invariably makes its appearance 


This monogram 1s not found on the coins of his predecessors The 
king wears the typical Central Asian dress which was also used by 
Kanisha, and holds his right hand over an altar Siva and Nanaia 
are the only two deities which are depicted on the reverse , Nanaia 
appearing only in a very few cases His coinage may be classified as 
follows — 


Type1 Obv The king 1, wearmg trousers a conical helmet, 
a sust of mail, diadem and nimbate, in | hand a spear 

Rev Legend NANA, the deity Nanaia r, mmbate head 
surmounted by crescent, holding sceptre ending m fore-part of 
horse, and patera, monogram to r*5 

II Obv The same as (I)above 

Rev Siva Legend OKPO Siva facing having three faces 
and two arms, holding wreath and trident, monogram to 1 *4¢ 


IW Obv The king 1 standing at altar, clad as 1n (I) above, 
standard behind head 
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Rev Siva Legend OKPO Siva facing, having three faces and 
two arms, holding wreath dnd trident, behind him bull 1, monogr 
to r 2" 

IV Obs The king 1 dressed as m (I) above standing at 
altar, beside which trident fixed 1n the ground 

Rev Legend OKPO Siva, one-headed, facing, holding 
wreath and trident, behind him bull 1, monogr to 1 “# 

V Oby The name as (1) above 

Rev Siva, standing, three-faced, four armed, wearmg dhoti 
and yajfiopavita, holding pasa (noose) m ur hand, trident in ul 
hand, water vessel m11 hand, !r hand m abhaya mudrd (act of 
blessing) "*° 

VI Oby The king holding sceptre (not spear) im 1, hand, 
the rest as in (I) above 

Rev Legend OHPO (Oesho) Siva, nmbate, wearing dhoti, 
r hand on the head of the elephant, | hand holding a trident, 
three pronged symbol above the back of the elephant ’* 

We can safely draw many inferences from his coinage The 
representation of the king with a mimbus reveals hts behef 
im the celestial origin of kingship The depiction of Siva on 
most of his coms shows that god to be his most favourite deity 
But he was not a bigoted worshipper of that powerful god, he had 
great reverence for Nanaia also His faith in the worship of fire 
1s testified by the portrayal of his royal figure offering oblations at 
fire altar on the obverse of his coins 

There are many barbarous imitations of his comage , they 
repeat barbarously his legends and types,"*' and eventually become 
of thm fabric and cup-lthe shape*® They were issued either by 
Jocal rulers during the period of unrest which prevailed in the last 
years of his reign, when the authority of the central government 
had become sery weak,*** or by his weak successors after his death 


FOOT NOTES 


1 Basham has written an mteresting article on the topic of ‘The 
Succession of the Line of Kanishka” vide BSOAS, 1957, 
pp 77-88 
See aso p 59 
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Ara is two miles from Bagnilab which 1s about 10 miles south- 
west from Attock (Pakistan) The inscription is on a 
small piece of stone, extremely rough and uneven (C77, Vol Il, 
Pt I, pp 162-65) 

* Maharajasa Rajakrajasa Devaputrasa (K): (sa)-rasa Vayeshka- 
putrasa Kanishkasa”’ 


CI, Vol U, Pe 1, pp 162-65 

The Mat inscription on the statue of Vama Takshama indire- 
ctly suggests that Wema Kadphises was the grandfather of 
Huviska 

Seep 58 


RT, Vol I, 168, p 30 

TN 2, 58, 89 vide 74, 1903 p 382 

THA vice AIS, Vol II, p 11 

EI, Vo Il, p 369 

FI, Vol II, pp 369 70 

RT Vol 1, 168, p 30 

MS, Vol I, p 386 

ET, Vol. Il, pp 36970 

JA, 1908 p 63 

Tt was issued during the reign of Vasisha during the 24th 
(Chaturvimse) year, but Vasudeva continued to rule up to the 
98th year 

RT, Vol I, 168, p 30 

RT, Vol I, 169, p 30 

AGH, p 101 

RT, Vol I, 169, p 30 

ASTAR, 1911-12, p 132 

The date 76 given by Fuhrer is evidently wrong 

JASB, 1910, p 480 

Tatandt mentions Pushkalavati as the royal residence of 
Kaniska’s son (TN, Chap xut, p 62) 

RT, Vol, I, 169, p 30 

Issued on the Ist day of Gurpraioste Bhadrapada cortes- 


ponding to August 
Ef, Vol XXI, pp 55 61 
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23 
24 
25 


Issued on the Sth day of the Ist month of winterre Marga: 
siras cofresponding to November 
EI, Vol II, pp 369-70 


CH, Vol Il, Pt Lp 158 
EI, Vol I, p 206 


Chhargaon (now Mathura Museum) Naga inscription of the 
year 40, LBI, No 149b p 175 

Mathura Jain Stone inscription of the year 48 

Id, Vol XXXIH, p 103 


JBBRAS, 1902, pp 269 f 

El, Vol X, pp 112 13 

EI, Vol I, p 386, 

fA, Vol XXXII, p 105 

El, Vol X, pp 11314 

EI, Vol X, p 112 

EI Vol II, p 206 

RT, Vol 1, 168 p 30 

CBM, p 144, No 71, Pl XXVIII, 7 
See above p 140 

Seep 157 

CH, Vol U, Pt I, pp 165 70 

EI, Vol X, pp 112-13 

fA, Vol XXXIII, p 101 

dbid, p 101 

Ibid, p 101 

EE, Vol X, pp 112 13 

AT, Vol I 168, p 30 

AGI, p 99 

LHT, p 68 

THO, Vol XXVII, 1951, p 295 

It most probably belongs to the period of Huvisha, as the 
casket contained a gold coin of that hing 
CIT Vol Il, Pt J, pp 150 51 

Vahan can be :dentified with Wakhan 
£I, Vol XXI pp 55-61 
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His name is lost but commences with the syHable Huma. 
ASIAR 1911-12, pp 124 25 

JRAS, 1924, pp 401-03 

Si pp 157, 160 ff, 164 f, 165, 

EI Vol VIII, pp 78 ff, 82 ff 

SI,p 165 El, Vol VU, pp 57 

SI, p 166 

ASIR Western India Vol IV, p 103 
INST Vol XVU, Pt 1, 1955, p 92, 
JBBRAS Vol XXII p 223 

El, Vol VIII, p 60 

“Rajiio Kshaharatasa Nahapdnasa 

JNSI, Vol XVII 1955, p 92 

JBBRAS, Vol XXII, p 223, 

El, Vol XVI, pp 23ff, 

ST, pp 167-69 

Raja Chastanasa Ysamouka-putrasa raja Rudradamansa 
Jayadama putrasa varshe diipachase 

EI, Vol XVI, pp 19-25 

Jasdan mscription, 

EI Vol XVI, p 238. 

Jasdan 1s situated in Saurashtra (Guyarat) 
$i) amadingatanahakshatrapanamna 

LRB p 96 

Ratio Mahakshatrapasa (Ysamotikaputrasa) Chas{anasa , 
JNSI, Vol XV, Pt I, 1955, pp 93-95. 
JRAS, 1899, p 351 

AIP p 152 

JBBORS 1919, p S11, 

See pp 141 42 

NHIP,p 42 

CHIS, p 259 

ASIR, Vol XXI, p 119, Pl XXX 
ASIAR, 1911-12, p 51 

See pp 161 62 

CBM p 149,No 114, Pl! XXVIH 23 
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9 
30 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
8? 
88 
89 
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94 
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103 


CBM p 153 No 140 

CBM p 141 No 43 

CBM p 141, No 45, Pl XXVIII, 1 
See Chapter 5, Coinage of Kaniska 
CBM p 137 Pi XX¥VH, 10, 


Artemus 1s the persomfication of the fructify:ing and all nour 
shing powers of nature 


CBM p 144 No 71 P] XXVIII, 7, 
JRAS 1908, p 55 

Sun god 

CBM, p 136 No 4 Pl XXVII 9 
Fire god 

CBM p 136 No I Pl XXVII, 8 
Renowned hero of antiquity 

CBM p, 138, No 22 Pl XXVII 15 
Moon god 

CBM p 139, No 27, Pl XXVII, 18 
CBM p 77 No 5 Pl XIi 10 
CCIM p 77,No 8 Pl XU, U 
CBM, p 139, No 30 Pf XXVII, 19 
CBM, p 143, No 43 

CBM, p 141 No 46 

CBM p 142, No 54 Pl XXVIII 4 
Ind, p 142 No 48 

Female deity 

CBM, p 144, No 72 Pl XXVIII 8 
Nike 

CCIM, p 78, Pi XI, 13 

Nike 

CRM p 147,No 95, Pl XXVIII 13 
Siva 

CBM p 148, No 102, Pl XXVIII, 16 
War deity 

CBM,p 149, No 109, P! XXVIII, 20 
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Fire god 

CBM, p 151, No 120, Pi XXVIII, 26 
CBM, p 150, No 116, Pl XXVIII, 25 
CCIM, p 79, No 20, PI XII, 15 
CBM, p 151, No 121 Pl XXVIII, 27 
CBM, p 151, No 124, Pl XXVIII, 29 
Jbd,p 151, No 123, Pl XXVIII, 28 
War god 

CBM, p 148, No 103, P! XXVIII, 17, 
CCIM, p 79, 

BIC, p 59 

CBM, p 148, No 107, Pl XXVIII, 18 
CBM,p 148, No 108, Pl] XXVIII, 19 
bid, p 153, No 138, Pl XXVIIT, [32 
NS, Vol XLV, 1934, p 327 

CBM, p 145, No 76, Pl XXVIII, 9 
CBM, p 148, No 108, P] XXVIII, 19 
Ibid, p 151, No 120, Pl XXVIII, 26 
CBM, p 141, No 47 

JNSI, Vol XI, u, pp 175 77 
CBM, p 137, No 14, 

Ibid, p 137, No 17, Pl XXVII, 11 
CBM, p 138, Pl XXYVII, 13 

CBM, p 138, No 23 Pi XXVII, 16, 
CCIM, No 3 p 76, Pl XII, 8 


CBM, p 139, No 25, P] XXVII, 17 
CCIM, p 74, No 4 PI XII, 9 

CSM, p 141, No 42, Pl XXVIE, 24 
CBM, p 143, No 49, 

CCIM, p 77, No 9 

CBM, p 143, No 67, P! XXVIII, 5 
CBM, p 142, No 54 P! XXVIII, 4 
Jord, p 149, No 110, Pl] XXVIII, 21 
Indian deities 

CBM, p 149, No 112, Pl XXVIII, 22 
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Ibid, p 149, No 114, Pl XXVIII, 23 
Indian dettres 

CBM,p 150, No 115 Pl XXVIII, 24 
Siva 

CCIM, p 78, No 15 PI XIE, 14 
CBM, p 147, No 97, P] XXVIII, 14 
CBM, p 153, No 137, P] XXVIII, 31 
Ibid, p 152 No 131, Pl XXVIII, 30 
Ibid, p 137, No 18, Pl XXVIE, 12, 
JNSI, Vol XIII, un, p 148, Pl VI, 2 
CBM, p 145, No 82, Pl XXVIII, 10 
Ibid, p 145,No 83 

Ibid, p 146, No 94, Pl XXVIN, 12 
CIB, Pl IV, 8 


CBM, p 154, No 143, 
CCIM, p 80 


CCIM, p 79 
CBM, p 154, No 146, P) XXIA 1 
Ibid, p 154,No 147, P] XXIX, 2 


Ibid ,p 154 No 155, 
CCIM p 80 


CBM, p 155, No 158 
CCIM, p 80, 


CBM, p 155, No 159, Pl XXIX, 3 


CBM, p 155, No 160, 
CCIM, p 81 


CCIM, p 79, No 26 

CCIM, p 81,No 46, PI XII, 4, 
JASB, Pt I, 1897, p 3, Pl 16 
CBM, p 156, No 169 

CCIM, p 80, CBM, p 156, No 166 
CBM, p 158, No 191, CCIM, p 80 
CBM, p 156 No 171 Pl AXIX,4 
CBM, p 157, No 184, Pl XXIX 6 
Ibid, p 157, Pl XXIX, 5 
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CBM, p 15 ,No 194, Pl XXIX, 9 
JNSI, Vol II p 113 

INST 1960, p 100 

CH, Vol IL Pt I pp 16265 

Sec pp 140 41 

IA, 1908, p 59 

EHI, p 270 


“Maharajasya Rdjatirdjasya Devaputrasya Shaher Vvdsishkasya 
rayyasammatsare 
JRAS, 1910, pp 1311 15 


“Maharajasya Rayatrayasya Devaputrasya Shaki Vasushhas}a 
sam Z 


EI, Yol Il, pp 369 70 


* Maharajasya Rajattirajasya Hwiskasya Savatsare 
CAMM, pp 88f 


Chhargaon Naga inscription of the year 40, 
CAMM, pp 88 ff 


EI, Vol IX, pp 241 46 
1A, 1913, p 135 

TA 1908 p 59 

El, Vol XIV, p 130 

EI Vol XIV, p 130 
Seep 139 

See p 140 

EI, Vol XXIV pp 210 12 
EI, Vol VII, pp 177 79 
EI Vol I p 391 

JRAS 1909, p 465 

EI, Vol IX pp 239 41 
JA, Vol X 1881, pp 324 31 


“Maharaja Devaputra’’—Inscriptions of the years 29, 33, 35, 
45, vide EI, Vol U, p 206 EF Voi VIL, pp 181-82, 
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CAMM, p 62, 

JBBRAS, 1902, pp 269-302 

“Maharaja Rajatrraja”—Inscnption of the year 40 
vide CAMM, p 88f 


Maharaja Ra&yatirdja Devaputra —Inscrption of the year 47, 
vide ZA, Vol XXXIII p 101 


TA, 1913, p 135 

See p 77 

See p 139 

CH, Vol I, Pt I, p 163 

Seep 140 

See p 140 

EI, Vol XXIV, pp 294 97 

Seefn 60 onp 166 

SK  Dikshit—The Problem of the Kusanas and the 
Ongm of the Vikrama Samvat, ABORI, Vol XXXVII, 
p 101 102 

JHQ 1926 Vol H, p 177 

OYCT, Vol 1, p 292 

LHT, p 55 

The Chinese hostage 1s credited with the introduction of 
peaches and pears in India during the reign of Kamsha (see 
p Chapter §) 

JA, 1929 p 110 

NC, 1893, p 115 

NS, Vol. XLIV 1931-33 p 308 

CIE, Vol 1, Pt 1, pp 165-70 


The inscription found by the French Archaeological Mission 
at Suthh Kotal corroborates the theory formulated 1n this 
Thesis that Kapisha IX was rulmg as a great king in the 
north-western parts of the empire during this period He 1s 
called Maezomo (corresponding to Kaiser) and Badoshao in 
the inscnption which records the repair of his sanctuary and 
the construction of an aqueduct by his faithful official, Nohon- 
zoho in the vear 31 (BSOAS, 1960, pp 47-55) The date falls 
within the reign of Kanisha 11 
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TAG, 1955, p 27 

JA Vol XXXII, p 108 

LI Vol I p 380, No VII and Plate 

CIf, Vol It, Pt I, pp 170 71 

ET, Vol Il, p 204 

CBM p 159, No 1, Pl XXIX, 8 

CWB, p 33 

EY, Vol X, pp 117-18 

LIS, pp 23-31 , 

NC, 3rd series, Vol XILI, pp 93 ff, 

JA, Vol XU, p 6, 

CCIM, pp 87 ff, 

JPASB, 1908, pp 81-93 

ASIAR, 1935 36, p 33 

Tiravharnasa Kshatrapasa Pushpalurasa] Vashka 20 20 20 
20 II ”—AO, Vol XVI, 1938, pp 238,240 
Stayamadingatamahakshatrapananina—Junagadh — inscniption, 
LRB,—p 96 

Sauvira included the territory along the Indus about Multan , 
JRAS, 1939, p 239 

Sanahshatrasishkrtavirasabda Jatotse.avidheyanan 

Yaudhe) anam— 


“Rendered proud, as the Yadheyas were, by having manifest- 
ed thew title of heroes among all Kshatrryas and who cannot 
be subjugated ’——Junagadh inscrption, LY, Vol VIL, p 44 
ERB, pp 95 96 

JA, Vol XXXII, p 108, No 23 

14, Vol XXXIM, pp 106 07 

EI Vol I p 392 

JA, Vol XXXII, p 107 

JPASB, Vol V, p 276f,No 8 

TA Vol XXXIII, p 108 

HII, p 19, 

CCIM, p 191 

JRAS 1900 p 553 
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Aj, pp 21-22 

Ind, p 28 

ERB, pp 73-75 
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JNST Vol V pp 21-27 
WW p 218 
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Bandhogath 1s situated 1n Rewa district im Madhya Pradesh 
NHIP, Vol VI, p 43 

Some writers refer to the dates given in the Bandhogarh and 
Kosam iscriptions to the Gupta era (DR SahnrEI, Vol 
XVIII, p 160), or to the Chedi era (Krishna Deva—El, 
Vol XXIV, p 256), But they are not justified m their views, 
as accordmg to those efas, al] the aboye mentioned mscrip- 
tions would be assigned to the Gupta pertod, but the Gupta 


ings never allowed their feudatories to assume imperial titles 
or to coin money 


CHIS p 260 

El, Vol XXIV, p 253 

EI, Vol XXI, p 245 

EI, Vol XVIII, p. 160 

NHIP, Vol VI, p 43 

EI, Yol XVIII, p 159, No II 
JNSI Vol IE, pp 95-108 
CCIM, p 34, No 3, P) XY, 8 
lid, p 85, No 18, Pl XIII, 9 
CBM, p 159, No 1 PI XXIX, 8 
CBM, p 159, No 4, P! XXIX, 9 
CBM p 159, Pl XXIX, 10 
CBM, p 160, No 11 (Gold) 

In a copper imitation of the com, the monogram tor Is 


at , CBM, p 161, No 25 
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251 No 19(CBM, p 160, Pl XXIX, 12) 1s a barbarous imitatron 
of No 11 (CBA, p 160) 
CCIM, p 85 No 26 
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ART AND LITERATURE 


ART-PATRONAGE OF KUSANA KINGS 


The Kusana kings were great patrons of art and architecture. 
They built cities, temples, Chaityas, stfipas,” monasteries* and other 
places of public welfare They employed Indian and foreign 
artisans to beautify their buildings with paimtings sculptures ind 
other works of art Under their kind patronage, two of the most 
mportant schools of Indian art—the Gandhira school and the 
Mathura school—flourished and reached new heights of glory, even 
though some of the works are not of very high quality _ 


(a) Gandhdra 

The Gandhira art developed the 1conography of the Buddha; 
the Bodhisattva and the Buddhist legends, and had its origin in the 
Gandhara region, comprising the Peshawar District and adjoin- 
ing territories There 1s a Jot of controversy about the omgin and 
development of this schoal of art Percy Brown has desertbed it 
as a Graeco-Bactrian or Graeco Buddhist art which displayed a 
fusion of Greek elements with Buddhist ideals‘ Marshall also 
stresses the Greek aspects of this art’ and Coomaraswamy is of the 
opmion that :t was, i:conographically im part, plastically almost 
altogether, a local phase of the Heliemstic art, descended from the 
art of the Greeh period in Afghanistan and the Punjab but apphed to 
themes of Indian origin ® These views are controverted by Benjamin 
Rowland and Buchthal Rowland regards it as the easternmost 
appearance of the art of the Roman empire especially in its Jate and 
provincial manifestations 7 Buchthal emphasises the Roman aspect 
of the Gandhara art by statmg that the first Buddha sculpture 
repeats the type of aa early imperial toga statue and that it 1s perhaps 
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-a conscious imitation of a statue of Augustus himself ® Smith, 
however, regards it as an offspring of the Graeco-Roman art ? 


But, 1f we examine the question dispassionately, we shall have 
to admit that it was not an offshoot of any of the Greeh, Roman or 
Indian arts , 1t was, on the other hand, cosmopolitan in character 
It drew freely from yarious sources, as it was born in Gandhara 
which was a meeting-ground of Indian, Persian, Greek and Roman 
cultures Indian Buddhism had become the dominant religion in 
this region under the Kusdnas, the religious fervour of the people 
found an artistic expression in the form of that art which produced 
numerous pieces of Buddhist sculpture during this period , they have 
been found scattered all over Gandhira! at Nagarhdra (Jalalabad), 
Bamiyan, Begrim, Peshawar, Swat valley, Yusafzai country and 
Taxila We find many examples of the seated Buddha—a concep- 
tion which 1s wholly Indian m character The eatsting monuments 
of the former Greek conquerors of Gandhara, the objects of art 
imported from the western world and the Greek artisans employed 
by the Kusanas must have contributed the Greeh elements in the 
Gandhara art which are perceptible in the motifs of the Cormthian 
capital and the pediments The Perstan rites are discernible in the 
cult of fire-worship so often portrayed on the obverse of the 
Kusana coms #* The Roman influence made itself felt on account 
of the extensive trade which India carmed on with the Roman 
empire ® The Kusana gold cutrency was itself based on the 
Roman aureaus,™ pieces of Campanian glass and other objects of 
luxury have been found at Taxtla, and pieces of Roman metal and 
stucco sculpture have been discovered at Begram © 


Kamisha has sometimes been regarded as the founder of the 
Gandhara school,!® but Marshall and Foucher think that it had its 
origin during the Saha occupation of the Gandhara region in the 
first century B C2” Itis however, difficult to determine the date 
of its commencement as thousands of images, which have been 
found there do not have any date at all, or bear a date of an unspect 
fied era Considerations of style also do not enable us to determine 
exactly their chronological sequence The old principle that the 
better the style the earlier the date’® cannot now be accepted as 
the Gandhara art was not a fragment of the Hellenistic art 
Archaeological explorations do not give us much help , the associa~ 
ition of the comms of Azes with the Bimraran reliquary containmg the 
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figure of Buddha does not mean that it can be assigned to the Saka 
period But it 1s certain that the worship of the relics of the Buddha 
was prevalent mm Taxila before the accession of Kanisha,’® that 
fragments of Greek sculpture belongmg to the Saka period have 
been found in that localty,®® that the evolution of the Buddha 
image might have taken place aunng the Saka-Parthaa period and 


not by anv special order of Kanishka at the commencement of his 
Teign 


There 1s also a Jot of difference of opmion about the period of 
the flourescence of Gandhura art Marshall," Coomaraswamy,** 
and Benjamm Rowland’? think that its flourescence tooh place 
during the reign of Kanisha but Vogel “considers that the clumsy 
€xecution of the Peshawar cashet reliquary seems to indicate that 
the school of Gandhiia art was at that tyme on tts dechne°* There 
3s no doubt that the reliefs on the relquary are manifestly inferior 
to the majority of Gandhara sculpture and that the figure of the 
Buddha on it 1s of conventional type, but we should not judge the 
production of the whole period on the basis of this single piece We 
have many examples of superb Gandhara art, the image of the 
Buddha emaciated by his long fast 1s a work of great significance 
and gripping realism and 1s still preserved 1m the Lahore Museum *® 
Similarly, the Mamane Dher: sculpture of the year 89, depicting the 
visit of Indra, is a fine piece of workmanship 7° 


A mice collection of fragments of Indian ivory toilet boacs has 
been found in the ruins of a palace of Kanishka and his successors 
ia Begram m the Gandhara region*’ Their carvings follow the 
Mathura school of art-—the lotus motifs and the toilet scenes have 
all their counter-parts m the sculpture at Mathura They portray 
many scenes of surpassing beauty—a women wringing her long 
flowing tresses after her bath while a swan hastens to catch the drops 
of water falling from her hair, mustahmg them for pearls, a lady 
admsting her necklace m an artistic manner, and two maidens 
closely held together under an arched gateway*® Their exquisite 
beauty portrayed according to the ancient Indian ideals displaying 
itimate erotic chatm without the least vulgarity and thei perfect 
workmanship have won appreciation of many att critics. 


The Gandhita images are carved out of the familar grey 
schist ,"° the use of stucco or lime-plaster was not so common 
dunng this period But gradually, rt replaced the tractable stone 
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on account of its plastic adaptability The images were generally 
not executed in the round , they were Jeft unfinished at the bach, 
because they were meant to be installed in the niches of the Buddhist 
temples They appear invariably to have been embellished vith gold 
leaf or paint *° 

Kaniskas stipa at Peshawar was regarded as a wonder of 
the world, and many foreigners came to visit 1t In the construction 
of the Gandhura stupa, the Kusanas followed the followmng plan, 
there were a series of drums or a tall drum, raised over™! square 
plinth of one or more terraces approached by stairways The top 
was made up of flat round discs rising one above the other in 
gradually dimimshing sizes, the uppermost one tapering to a 
point *” 7 
(b) Mathura School of Art 

he Mathura school of art under the husenas mathed a 

duect development of the old Indian art of Besanagar and_Bharhut, 
but with a new iconography in which the figures of the Buddha the 
Bodhisattva and the Jain Tirthankaras became the most important 
Clements and in which the sculptures were, to some extent influenced 
by the contemporary Gandhara school Examples of the Mathura 
type are found at Mathura, Sarnath Saheth Maheth and Kocam 
(Kausambi) They have also been found at Begram in Gandhara 
region *8 


The Sarnath Museum standing Bochisattya image cedscated by 
the friar Bala in the 3rd year of hanisl a 1s one of the finest of the 
group It.s a colossal mage, 10ft Imgh and % fect wide across 
shoulders It represents Sakyamuni standing erect, With his feet 
firmly planted, his mght arm (now lost) perstirably in abhaya- 
mudra®* and Jus left hand resting on his hip holding the upper 
garment which leaves the right shoulder bare A double flat girdle 
fastened round the Joins keeps in the plam Iewer germent which 
teaches beneath the hnces The lair 1s not arranged in wavy lochs 
but is treated im such a way as to present the aspect of a plain close- 
fitting cap which was meant to render the shaven head of a monk 
The lower part of the halo remaims on the bach of the torso Along 
its borders runs a repeat of semi circles indicaimng mimbus * Its 
massive proportions resemble those of the old Yahsha figures 


y Between the feet of the Bodhisattva mage, there 1s a figure in 
rchef of a lion facing and on the side of the left foot a representation 
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of leaves, birds flowers and fruit The lton seems to indicate his 
seat (smhasana) 3° 
The :mage 1s carved in the round and shows traces of original 


colourmg It has a richly carved umbrella which 1s supported by a 
shaft * 

A colossal standing image of Bodhisattva of the same type was 
found at Saheth Maheth * 

The \.osam Bodhisattva rmage®® also shows the same charac 
teristics the left hand 1s resting on the hip holdmg the upper 
garment which lewes the right shoulder bare the double girdle 1s tied 
round the loins and keeps in the lower garment But between the 
two legs mstead of a lion there are five lotus buds tied together 
and a full bloomed flower at the top and there 1s another full bloom- 
ed lotus at the side of the left leg of the 1mage 

The main features of the Mathura type Bodhisattvas are that 

(1) they are gencrally in the round, 
({u) their heads are shaven and not covered with curls, 

(m) there are no moustaches and no ima, 

(iv) the right hand is raised in the abhiayamudra and the left 

rests on the thigh 

(v) the breasts are prominent, the shoulders are broad and 

there 1s a su,gestion of power aud enormous energy and 

(vs) there are auspicious signs (e g of wheels) shown oa the 

soles of the feet 

The images were made of the Sikei red sandstone which 
frequently shows traces of yellow ind white, but these spots were 
hidden on account of the whole surface being covered with a pamt 

The Mathura type found its way to other centres of Buddhism 
They set extmples to the craftsmen at Sarnath and Gaya In 
Sarnath, the Chunar sandstone was employed for making images 
Examples of the Mathura t)pe have been found as far as Begrim *? 

Pillars pillar bars and cross bars belonging to the Kusana 
period have been found at Mathura Many of them formed parts of 
the stupa built by Visiskha or of the monastery constructed by 
Huvisha # On the front side of some of them, the figures of the Buddha 
and Bodhusattvas ate depicted We also find representation of some 
male figures, a large number of female figures and torlet scenes On 
the back side lotus medallions and Jataka panels are portrayed 
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Most of the female figures are nude or semi nude their postures 
are frankly sensuous they are represented in tribhanga pose—the 
body being broken as many as three times on tts axts—thev stand 
for Yakshis nymphs and dryads and symbolise the spirit of vege 
tative fertdity Early archaeologists were under the impression that 
they were dancing girls Grunwedel refused to recognize them as 
Buddhist on account of ther crotic character but the J taka legends 
portrayed on the reverse side show that they have some association 
with the Buddhist philosophy Their appearance in the exterior of 
the sacred structures looks rather strange and has been interpreted 
m two ways—that they perhaps represent the transitory life 
of pleasure outside the peace of the world of the Buddha, 
or that they signify the desirability of the sexual umion with the 
divine in the form of those dryads which suggest the desirability 
of sexual union*® The second explanation 1s quite far fetched , 
their real object 1s to show that the Buddba enjoyed peace and 
seremty of mind even when surrounded by heavenly pleasures 
displayed m the form of those models of Indian classical beauty 

There are some interesting examples of the toilet scenes of 
mortal women One of them 1s wringing water from her long tresses ** 

Statues of two Kusana kings—Kanisha and Vama Tahshama 
(Wema Kadphises)—and of the Saka Satrap Chashtana have been 
excavated from Mat,** 9 miles from Mathura Kanisha 1s wearing 
a stiff full skirted coat over a tunic reaching down to the Anees and 
held round the loins by means of a girdle The folds of the robes 
are mdicated by very shallow lines which remind us of Hellenistic 
influence The King 1s wearing heavy boots with straps round the 
ankles He has a sword with a Jong hilt and a mace The sheath 
of the sword 1s fastened by means of two straps to the upper 
garment Wema Kadphises 1s sitting on a throne (simbusana) 
as indicated ‘by two hnons placed on either side The right hand of 
the King which 1s raised 10 front of the breast evidently held a sword 
of which only portions of the hilt are still traceable The left hand 
1s broken it probably rested on the scabbard laid across the Mnees 
The king 1s dressed m a long sleeved tunic with richly embrordered 
borders nearly 3‘ broad which are shown as running down the 
breast in a double band The right sleeve shows similat ornameata 
tion A lower garment with narrow seam along the throat 1s also 
visible The king 1s wearing boots, and both his feet are on a low 
stool decorated in front and on both sides W!th a band of stars 
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Both these statues are m high relief and not carved in the 
round They depict the national ceremonial dress of the Kusana 
kings and their massive features convey an smpression of authority 
and power 

The torso of Chashtana ts carved 1a the round The figure 1s 
dressed 1n a tunic reaching to the Knees, carfying a sword fastened 
by means of a strap and wearing heavy boots 

All these statues seem to have beea included mm the devahula 
(gallery of portrait statues) the construction of which 1s recorded mm 
the inscription on the seated :mage ** 


A large number of dated Jain mages belonging to the 
Kusana period have also been found in Mathura They portray 
the Tirthankaras, mostly the seated figure of Vardhamana 
Mahavira’ There are some four-faced images consisting of four 
standing naked Jinas ‘8 Images of the Tirthankaras Rishabha® and 
Sambhavanath,“° of the Arhat Nandiavarta®** and of the elephant 
Nandivisala®” have also been discovered These Jain images do not 
differ much from the Buddhist mages as regards their artistic 
motives, their sacred sy mbols and their ornaments, as the followers 
of both the religions drew on the national art of India and employed 
the same artists m Mathura The only remathable pomts of diffe- 
tence are that the Jain images are naked, and some of them are 
four faced * The image of Sambhavanath installed im the year 48 
shows him seated in dhyanamudra®* on a throne (simbasana) 
supported by a couple of lions The space under the throne between 
the lions 1s occupied by a bas-relief, showing the trratna symbol 
resting on a small wheel and supporting a large one Two conches 
are leaning against the smaller whecl, while a small leaf is added 
to each side of the large wheel © 


As regards the Hindus, the worship of Siva_was very popular 
among them His figure appears oa many coms of the Kusana 
Tings," and he ts often accompamed by hrs favourite bull Nand: 
He 1s sometimes depicted as three faced 5’ He has either two arms 
or four arms, and is snowno in different poses *® He is simbate, 
wears a nechlace and Indian warst cloth and holds one or more of 
the following articles m his hands a trident, a vase, a thunderbolt. 
a noose, a wreath an clephant-goad, a deer, a spear, a club and 
a battle axe * Sometimes, he has a tiger's shin on his eft. arm, 
and his hair 1s arranged in spiral form ® The Hindus also worship: 
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ped Ardohsho (Parvats) Skandahumara (god of war) Visakia and 
Mahasena “ Their figures are found on the coms of the Kusana 
kings But the stone images of Siva and the other deities menti ned 
above bearing Kusana dates hive not so far been ident fied It 
appears that the Hindus were genereily not in the habit of ment on 

ing the dates of the installation of their images 


But there are some Hindu idols which do bear the Kusana 
dates the Naga image of the year 40° another image of Didhs 
karnna (the lord of snakes) on which the date 1s not clear™ and the 
image of the goddess of a village of the year 10° There is also 
one sacrificial post (Yupa) of the year 24 5 The Naga images are 
depicted in the Mathura style in the form of human beings with 
massive fertures but hoods of snakes are attached to their shoulders. 
and rise above ther heads ° 


The production of such prolific works of art was made possible. 
on account of the poktcy of rehgious toleration followed by the 
Ihusana kings the peaceful conditions prevailmg in thew empire 
the mse of Mahayana school of philosophy and the active patronage 
extended by them to Indian and foreign craftsmen The r specimens"? 
have still survived and are found in many Indian and Pak stan 
museums But the Kanishas stupa at Peshawar wlich was a 
magnificent monument and which was regarded as a wonder of the 
world for many centuries has completely vanished Its memory 
still lingers in the accounts Jeft by many Chinese pilgr ms ® 


(eee BE | 
(a) Asvaghosa 

Kaniska was a great patron of learning According to the 
Fou fa tsang in inen tchoen he got the Ieirned scholar Asvaghosa 
from the king of Pataliputra as a part of war indemn ty." Asvaghosa 
expounded the Buddhist law to him” and was treated as one of 
\" three mtimate friends ™ 


Asvaghosa was not the same person as Matrcheta with whom 
he has sometimes been confused Only one Chinese wr ter I tsing 
mentions Matrcheta but he also mentions Asvaghosa without 
identifying them? Matrcheta wrote the Maharajyakanikalekha 
( Epistle to king Kamika )” but according to the internal evidence 
furnished by verse 497 of the Epistle Kanika was quite d fferent 
from Kamska Taranath states that Matrcheta lived during the 
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period of Bindusira and that he converted Kanika by sending an 
epistle to hrm "* But Asvaghosa Itved during the period of Kamnisha, 
and the Chinese translations of the contemporary or ancient 
Sanskrit works are quite explicit in stating that Asvaghosa personal- 
h converted Kanusha by expounding the Buddhist religion to him “©: 
Asvaghosa cannot tlerefore be identified with M itrcheta 

The scholar Asvaghosa should also be distinguished from king 
Asvaghosa whose name appears in the Sarnath Pillar inscription 
of the vear 40” It 1s true that worldly titles were sometimes applied 
to eccelesiastical heads but there was no custom to date the im- 
scriptions after the pontifical reign of the head of the church in 
Tadia 

According to the Chinese tradition, he was born a Brahman 
and was converted to Buddhism by Fu na she (Punyavasa) § Some 
writers, however attribute his conversion to Parsva who defeated 
ium in acontrosersy held in Shika“? Asvaghosa showed a deep 
knowledge of Brahmanicu learning, and made his name famous as 
an orator He was the noble son of Suvarnahsi of Saketa 
(Avodhya) §° He became a great Buddhist teacher, and he comes 
ne\t to Punyayasa in the patriarchal system of the Buddlusts * 


He was a great poet and a great dramatist He was the author 
of Buddhachanta, Saundrnanda and Sinputra prakarana The 
Biddhachanta deals with tie hfe of tle Buddha ina simple style , 
Asvaghos1 1s \er} moderate in the use of the Alamharas or em- 
bellishments, and shows great restramt in the presentation of 
miracles in the Buddha legends He displays his art in the choice 
of incident and arrangement to produce the maximum effect He 
describes love scenes with a wealth of intimate details *” He is a 
master of simpie patuos, and Graws a vivid picture of the sufferings 
caused by old age, disease and death ® He gives an animated 
description of the battle of the Buddha with Mara and his hosts & 
He uses standard Sanskrit, even though it does not always comply 
strictly with the rules of Pania 


The Saundrananda describes the conversion of hing Nanda, 
Buddha’s half brother, by the Buddha himself mm the true Kavya 
stvic Tt depicts the strugele in Nanda’s mind between his love 
for his wife and worldly pleasures and his respect for the great 


Saviour. Much space 1s devoted to the preaching of the Buddhist 
doctrines 
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The Sqnputra prakarana deals with the conversion of 
Sariputra and Maudgalyayana by the Buddha and involves philoso 
phic discussion Fragments of the play have been discovered at 
Turfan and the name of Asvaghosa 1s mentioned ta the colophon 
of the last Act Itis adramain nme Acts and follows mainly the 
Tules laid down in the Natyasastra for the composition of the 
praharana It s the oldest extant Sanskrit drama 

Fragments of the other two dramas which have been discover 
edat Turfan are also attributed to Asvaghosa and they are con- 
tamed in the same manuscript as the Sanputra prakarana and their 
style resembles that of his other works One of them is an allegory 
introducmg characters such as Kirt: (fame) and Buddh (intellect), a 
young voluptuary and his mistress Magadhavatr apparently 4 
courtesan converted to Buddhism in which Vidusaka provides a lot 
of entertainment with bis gluttonous nature ®* 

The glorification of the Buddha was the chtef characteristic of 
Asvaghosa s epics and dramas—it was a step towards Mahayanism 

There arc some works about tle authorship of which there has 
been a lot of controversy The Chnese sources regard Asvaghosa 
as the ‘thor of the Sutralamkara®—a collection of tales in Sanshnit 
written in prose and verse of the classical type sneulcating the 
Buddhist faith im the saving power of the worship of the Buddha 
But ss real author was Kumaralata as stated 10 1s Sanskrit text 
‘Kalpanamand tka fragments of which were discovered im 
Turfan * In two stories (Nos 14 and 31), Kamska appears as a 
King of a past age the work was evidently written after Ins death 
and Kumaralata was probably a yuntor contemporary of 
Asvaghosa 

Asvagbosa has also been credited with the authorship of 
Mahayana Sraddhotpada Sustra (Discourse on the Awakenmg 
of Faith in the Mahayana) The work 1s wholly lost in Sanskut, 
but 1s preserved in Chinese The Bhuta Tathata concept embodied 
in it seems to be later to Nagarjuna The work was probably 
written hy another Asvaghasa at a later period ® 

The Vajrasuchi has sometimes been wrongly ascribed to 
Asvaghosa It was wmitten by Dharmakirti as mentioned sn the 
Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaha 

He shows great metrical shill n lus song Gandistotra Gatha, 
a smail poem of twenty nine stanzas He tries to display the power 
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of music by describing in words the religious message carried to 
the hearts of men by the sounds produced by beating a long strip 
of wood with a short wooden club™ = There 1s no reason to question 
its authorship it 18 a “beautiful poem worthy of Asvaghosa in 
fotm and contents’? The Sm Dharma-Pitaka Sampradava nidana- 
sutra also relates a Story which shows that he was a great musician 
According to it, he caused, by his music and teaching 500 kings 
sons yn Hon Chen (Patahputra) to give up the world , and the hing 
in fear that the kmgdom would become empty ordered the music 
to be stopped 


Asvaghosa was realy a great poet, a great dramatist a great 
musician, a great teacher and a great philosopher who served 
‘Kanisha as his spintual adviser 


(b) Charaka 
Charaka (Che Jo kia) a famous physician was also™ one of 
the three mtimate friends and counsellors of Kamsha 


Many stones are related about Charaka *’ but he 1s not men- 
tioned as the author of Charaka-Samhita i any one of them 
There 1s howeyer, some evidence that fis work was wotten at an 
earlier period as Pataiyali whose date is now generally accepted 
as 150 140 B Cin round numbess is credited with its redaction °” 
It 1s quite obvious that Charaka, the author of Charaka Samhuti 
could not be the counsellor of Kamiska, who Irved sn the first 
century AD 


Nagarjuna the famous Buddiust philosopher has also been 
wrongly regarded as a contemporary of Kanisha According to 
Kathana, Nagaryuna ined at the same time as the three hings 
“Fusha Juska and Kanishka’ one hundred and fifty years after 
the nirvana of the Buddha ® Tibetan sources also place him at a 
date identical with that traditionally assigned by them to Kamisha °° 
But the Chinese sources which relate many stories about Ast aghosa 
do not make any mention of Nagarjuna in connection with the 
reign of Kamsha they mention Satavahana as the hing to 
whom Ndgarjuna wrote the famous letter “Subrilekhe’ 1 (“Letter 
toa Friend”) A legend related by Bana also describes Sitavahana 
as the fnend of Nagarjuna” Nagarjuna had, therefore, nothing 
to do with the Kusana kings Asvaghocsa was, thus, the only 
famous man of letters who Inved at the Kus na court 
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yide Tanjur Mdo XXXU¥I, foll 78 82 
IA Vol XXXII, pp 346 60 


According to this verse, Kamika Was a descendant of the Solar 
dynasty~~a designation never applied to the Kusaga hing 

TN, Chap XII, p 92 
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rparigephe rajne Asvaghosasya chatarise sadchhare hemata 
polhe prahatie d ase dasame (In the fortunate reign of king 
Asvaghosa, in the fortieth year, i the first fortmght of winter, 
on the tenth day)— 

fU Vol, VI, p 171-72 

OYCT, Vol If pp 103 104 

OYCT, Vol II, p 104 

Shika was situated in Magadha 

SN, Canto XVII, 64 p 117 


Some imteresting legends ate current about the ongin of his 
name, According to some of tiem ne nas called Asvaghosa 
(lit horse vorce), because horses began io neigh at his birth 

According to others, horses began to neigh wth dehght or 
forgot to feed when they listened to lus sermons or they were 
kept spell bound by hus Inte (GYCT, Vol, I, p 104) These 
stories stem to be based on the fact that he was a great prew 
acher and a great musician 
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HCIP Vol UI p 259 
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Ta tchoang In king lun, Nanyio, 1182, 

vide IA, 1903, p 382 

Colophons of the Turfan Fragments , HSL, p 624 
Komura-Hinayani and Mahayana pp 41, 84, 
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HASLW, p 361 


Bunviu Nano, Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the 
Buddhist Trpwaka No 1303, HSLIV Vol II p 266 

HSLK, p 56 

HSLW, p 266. 


SDPNS Chap 5, 7A, 1903, p 387. 

TPTK, vide 1A, 1903, p 387 

Before his appointment as a court physician, he had already 
become very famous, Kanishka had often heard of him, and 
wanted to see him (TFT IA, 1903, p 388) It so happened 
that he came of his accord to the palace. The king promised 
to follow any advice that he might give He became one of 
his most intimate friends A strange story 1s told about his 
resignation im the Fou fa tsang-m men-tchoen, according to 
which the king’s favourite wife had once a difficult confine. 
ment and Tche-le (Charaha) delivered her of a dead male 
child He advised the hing not to touch that wife in future 
This advice wes not followed, and snother child was delivered 
with the same pais as before Tche le, therefore, quitted the 
court and left the world (7A, 1903, p 388) There can be 
no doubt that the famous physician might have taken the 
disregard of his advice as an isult, and might have left the 
court, but rt seems incredible that he also left the world, 
unless he took the disgrace so seriously to heart 
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CULIURAL CONTACTS WITH FORLIGN COUNTRIES 


INDIAN_BUDDHIST MISSIONS TO CENTRAL ASIA 

The establishmeat of a umhed power from Bactria to Pataliputra. 
under the Early Kusanas the extension of their influence im Turkestan 
(Sinkiang) in the 2nd century A D and the patronage of Buddhism 
by Kanisha helped m the spread of Buddbism and of Indian culture 
in Central Asta Buddhist scholars fired with a mussionary zeal, 
turned their settlements mto centres of learnmg The Gandhara 
school of art gave a concrete cxpression to their religious feryuut 
and won many adherents to the new faith 


The ancient trade routes between India and China served also 
as pilgrim routes, and hospitable monasteries to welcome the guests 
were established on them Indian mussionares and colonists from 
Kashmir and North-West India went to settle there The most 
famous colomes, some of them now fargotten, existed on or near 
the States of Shule or Shu-fu,t Bharuha,? Kiv-tse,? Ming 01,* 
Yen-ki or Agat,’ Kao chang,® Sohhu: or Soche,? Ho-tien,® Niya, 
Daudan Wik Endere, Loulan, Rawah, Miron and Tun-huang be 
Tun-huang was the biggest Buddhist establishment 1m the middle 
of the second century AD in that region Many ruins of monas 
teries, images and stupas belonging to the Kugsana period have been 
discovered at these places Sculptured bas-rehefs dating from the 
first two centuries A D have been excavated at Rawak to the north- 
east of Khotan® Fragmeats of many Sanskrit texts now lost in 
India have also been recovered from some of these Buddhist centres 
The concluding chapter of Asvaghosa’s drama (Sarsputra-prakarana) 
and two other dramas attributed to him have been found in Turfan, 
The text ‘D’ (Dasasahasrika) of Prajfiaparamita (a Buddhist 
religious treatise) which was translated by Crleu cia chan in 179 
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AD wis discovered xt KRadalsk™ The Text ‘A *” (Astasahasriha) 
which wis found there scems to be older than the Text ‘D 
Brahnu friements belongings to the second century AD hive been 
recovered from Ming O1 + The Kharosthi documents which come 
from Nn contin quofstions from Buddhist Sansknt works such 
as Lducvarea and the Pratimoksasutra® Buddhist monks of 
Eastern Turkestan took up the study of Sanskrit during the rule of 
the Kusinns while P akrit was used there for admunstrative: 
purposes ** 

Tt was during thr period that Buddhism first took its strong. 
roots in China The Compendium of Wer in an extract preserved for 
us by Sin ho? ich: mentions the fact that m 2 BC a Chinese official 
learnt to Know Buddhist sutras by oral transmission through the 
agency of in ambassador of the hing of the Yue chi ® According to 
the Buddhist texts written bet, een the 2nd and 6th century AD the 
Chinese Emperor Mingtt (AD 5875) of the Hain Dvnasty was 
interested 11 Buddhism and sent to India an embassy of exghteen 

ersons to stud} its doctrines 19 62 AD They returned with Budd 
lust holy books and two monks Kasyapa Matanga and Dharma 
yatna** The former was in Gandhara a Kusina territory wher he 
Was inyited to China The monks faced all the difficulties of the 
journey over step ‘uly wid rcross the desert of Gobt Kas\ apa 
learnt Chinese and tran lated 2 Budduot sutst and five other Sans 
Arit works into thit languaze! Buddhism soon appealed to the 
Chinese and some Chinese learned people such as Mou tseu (170 225 
AD) considered tts doctrines to be superior to the teachings of 
Confucius ind Lao tseu 3® 


CHINESE HOSTAGE WELCOMED AT KANISKA S COURT 

A Chinese hostage was welcomed at the court of Kansha He 
3s credited with the troduction of perches aad pears in India *® He 
belonged to one of the outlving vassal Stat» of China According to 
Hreun Tsang these fruit were called Chinant and China rayaputra “® 


INFLUENCE OF GREEK AND IRANIAN CULTURES 

The Kusanis had come from Bictria where they were influe 
need by Greek and Iraman cultures as regards their language, religion 
and dress The} borrowed many words such as ‘ Yavnga * from Iran, 
they used Grech script on their coms”), they introduced new modes 
of dress in India” and they worshipped many G eek and Ir aman 
deities such as Helios and Arooaspo “* 
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The Kusana empire had considerable commercial intercourse 
swith foreign countries”, and Indian merchants could be seen among 
the cosmopolitan crowds even m the bazars of Alexandria *> But they 
were too much concerned with their business activities and cultural 
matters did not possess any great attraction for them The Greeks 
who settled mm Central Asia and India however exercised a great 
influence on the civilization of India they helped mm the evolution of 
the Gandhaia art which reached new heights of glory dung the 
Kusina period 75 


ROMAN INFLUENCE AND EMBASSIES TO ROME 

The Kusanas maintained friendly relations with the Roman 
empire, with which they enjoyed a favourable balarce of trade *” The 
Roman aureus and denarius were current throughout Western India 
and were copied by the Kusana hings “® They sent an embassy to 
the Roman emperor, Trajan (98117 AD ) it was present with him 
at the great shows which he offered to the Romain people (107 A D ) 
Dion Cassius gives the following account about it — 

‘And to Trajan after he had arrived in Rome there came a great 
many embassies from barbarian courts, ind especially from the Indians 
and he offered shows in which wild beasts without number 
were slaughtered, because Tryan made the deputies who came from 
the fangs sit in the seats of the senators when reviewing the 

show * 

The names of the Kusana kings have, however, been wrongly 
associated with the despatch of many other embassies to the Roman 
kmgs For example, Rawlinson® and many other historians are 
mistaken in claiming that the Indian embassy to Augustus about 
which numerous references have been made by Greek writers was 
sent by the Kusana king Kula Kadphises Strabo gives an account 
of that embassy which he got from Nikolaos Damashenos the author 
of the Universal History who was much esteemed by the Emperor 
Angustus * Strabo calls the Indian rmler Poros, and states that he 
was the Sovereign of 600 kings Florus®*, Suetonmus® and Dion Cass- 
rus"! also confirm and amplify the account given by Strabo Dion 
Cassius gives the date of the arrival of the embassy as 21 BC, and 
Florus mentions the fact that it had taken four years for the journey 
to be completed [he Indian hing must have, therefore, sent the 
embassy 1n 25 BC Rawhmson thinks that the Indsan hing must have 
deen Kujula Kadphises as he ruled over vast territories > But we 
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learn from Chimese sources that Kuyula Kadphises did not establish 
a vast empire at such an early date ** Moreover, Bargosa (Barygaza) 
from which Zarmanochegas,®’ a famous member of the embassy, came 
was not included in his empire, and if 1s unreasonable to suppose 
that he mvited a foreigner to be included in the embassy The emb- 
assy to Trayin was, therefore, the only Kusana diplomatic mission 
about which we have some definite Knowledge 


FOOT NOTES 


1 Kashgar m Sinkrang (China) See Map VI 

Jn 1968, an international conference on the Kusana period 

was held in Dushanbe (USSR) Many aspects of the cultural 

imterchange between the peoples of India and Central Asia 

were brought to light (Gafurov—Essays of a Soviet Orientalist, 

1969 p 28) 

Aksu, a site near Uch Turfan, in Sinkiang 

Kucha in Sinkiang 

A site west of Kucha 

Agmdesa or Karashahr 1a Sinkiang 

Turfan 

Yarkand 

Khotan 

IAC pp 12-16 (See Map VI) 

RSCE, pp 85-87 

MAST, No 69, pp 1-11 

Khadalik 1s situated in Simkrang (China) 

12. MASI,No 69,p 11 

13. AI Nos 204, 510, 511, 514, 523 

14 Buddhist monasteries served as centres of learning in Eastern 
Turkestan where theology, medicine, grammar, music and astro- 
nomy were taught Astronomical knowledge was derived from 
Indian, Babylonian and Hellenistic sources and Jocal traditions 
The Soghdians and the Khorezmians had developed their own 
calendar systems, and the Koi Krylgan Kala relic seems to have 
served the purpose of astronomical observations 1n Khorezm. 
(M_ Asimov—Sctence in Central Asia and the Methods of Study- 
img , KSIU, p 22% 
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Maspero, BEFEO, Tome X, 1910, pp 95ff, vide HQ, 1929, 
p 7 

AIF, p 602 

YB p 67 

The king was not Kaniska I but Kaniska II, see pp 157-59. 
OXCT, VOI 1, pp 292-93 

See pp 31 ff, 46 ff, 85 7, 143 162 

See Chapter 10 

Seep 8485 

See Chap 9 

See p 20! 

See Chapter 7 

See pp 198i 

See p 200 

AICL, p 213 ITAT, p 125 

IBIWW, pp 10708 


This writer says that at Antioch by Daphne (a celebrated grove 
and sanctuary) he met with the Indian ambassadors who had 
been sent to Augustus Caesar It appeared from the letter that 
their number had been more than merely the three he reports 
that he saw The rest had died chiefly m consequence of the 
Jength of the journey The letter was written in Greek on parc 

hment and imported that Poros was the writer, that though he 
was the sovereign of 600 kings, he nevertheless set a high value 
to being Caesar’s friend and was willing to grant him a passage 
wherever he wished through his dominions and to assist him in 
any good enterprise Such, he says, were the contents of the 
letter Eight naked servants presented the gifts that were brought 

They had girdles encircfing their waists and were fragrant with 
omtwents The gifts consisted of a Hermes born wantmg arms 
from the shoulders whom J have myself seen large snakes and 
a serpent ten cubits long, and a river tortoyse three cubits long 

and a partridge larger than a vulture 9They were accompanied, 
it 1s said by the man who burned himself at Athens + He 
therefore with a smile leapt upon the pyre naked and anounted, 
and wearing a girdle round his Joms On his tomb was this 
snseription, “Zarmanochegas, an Indian from Bargosa, having 
immortalised bimseif according to the custom of iis country 
hes here ? — 
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Strabo, Geography, Book XV, Chapter I, 73, vide AICL, pp 
7718 ITAT pp 65 66 


32 AD 110 

Hist Rom , IV, 12, vide AICL, p 78 fn 
33 AD 120 

AICL, p, 78 f 2 
34. (AD 194 


Hist Rom , 1X, 58 vide AICL, pp 79 f n 212 13, 
ITAT pp 68 69 

35 IBV, pp 107 08 

36 See p 24 

37 A somewhat imcorrect transhteration of Sramanacharya 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


NATURE OF TRADE 


India carried on a flourishing trade with foreign countries, 
especially with the Roman empure, in the Ist and 2nd centuries AD, 
and the Kusana empire had a great share init The principal 
articles of commerce were precious stones, cotton and silk cloth, 
timber, aromatics, herbs, cereals, sugar and spices among the ex- 
ports, and gold, silver, copper, un, glass and wine among the im- 
ports? The balance of trade was 1n India’s favour, and led to the 
import of gold ona large scale and to an extensive issue of gold 
coinage by Wema Kadphises” and his successors—Kaniska,® Huviska* 
and Vasudeva § 


FAVOURABLE FACTORS 


The trade was facilitated by the Kusana conquests which 
opened up the overland route of commerce between India and the 
Roman empire Trade im Central Asia had previously been mamly 
incidental and subject 1o attacks of many savage tribes The 
Parthians had done what they could to contrel and organize it by 
levying tribute on the Roman merchants and by estabhshing trad- 
1ng stations,” but they had not been able to controf it eastward The 
existence of a unified power in Bactria, the Kabul Valley, the 
Punjab, the Yamuna Vailey and the Upper Ganga Valley? under the 
Kusanas made it possible for a regular trade to be carried on bet- 
ween the Euphrates and the Ganga The peace treaty which was 
signed in 63 AD between Rome and Parthia which were frequently 
engaged in warfare was not broken for half a century ® and proved 
very beneficial for this purpose The discovery of the existence of 
the monsoon (Etesian) winds blowmg regularly across the Indian 
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Ocean by Hippalus in 47 AD ,? about which the people had_pre- 
viously only avery vague idea, and the Kusina control over the 
port of Barygaza (Broich)** on the west coast and over Barbaricum™ 
gave an impetus to the trade 


TRADE WITH ROME 

In those times, the fashionable world of Rome demanded on 
an unprecedented scale ortental luaurics of every hind—yjewels, fine 
muslins, silk, spices and aromatics An example of this extra- 
yagance was scen at the funcral of Poppoea, the wife of Nero, in 
66 AD when more aromatics were consumed on her pyre than 
Arabia produced inayear?” The extravagant import of luxurtes 
from the East without adequate production of commodities to offer 
im exchange was the mam cause of the depreciation and degradation 
of the Roman currency, leadmg finally to its total repudiation 
Under Augustus (27 BC—I4 AD) the ratio of gold to silver 
im the Roman coimage was about 1 to 93, the aureus bemg worth 
25 silver denarn During the reign of Nero (54 A D.—68 AD) 
which was marked by every form of wastefulness and extravagance, 
the silver denarms fell from 1—84 to 1—96 pound of silver, an 
alloy of 20% copper bemg added to it Under Trayan (A D 98-117), 
the alloy reached 30°, and finally under Elgabalus (AD 218-22), 
the denarius had become totally copper and was repudiated 7> Even 
the golden aureus was tampered with, it was exported in large 
quantities to become the basis of exchange to India 


The export of gold vaused great alarmin Rome In 22AD, 
this was made the subject of a letter from the Emperor Tiberius to 
the Roman Senate, “Ifa reformisin truth mtended , where must 
it begin? And how am I to restore the simplicny of ancient 
tunes? How shall ne reform the taste for dress? How are ve to 
deal with the peculiar articles of feminine vanity, and im particular 
with that rage for yewels and precious trinkets, which drain the 
empire of tts wealth, and send, 1n exchange for baubles, the money 
of the Commonwealth to foreign nations and even to the enemies 
of Rome *4 

The drain of specie from Rome to the East was bitterly con- 
demmed by Phny ‘ The subject’, he says, ‘ts one well worthy of 
our notice seesng that in no year does India drain us of less than 
550,000,000 sesterces ($22 million), giving bach her own ware which 
are sold among us at fully hundred times their first cost’* This 
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figure 18 no doubt, greatly exaggerated , as im another place, he estr 
mates a Intle over § 4000,000 (one hundred million sesterces) as 
the balance of specte required for the entire trade with India, Arabia 
and China At the very lowest computation, India, the Seres and 
the Arabian penmsula dram from our empire carly one hundred 
million sesterces , so dearly do we pay for our luxury and ouc 
women ? This sum represents about £ $33 000'8 of which nearly 
half went to India Gibbon valued the mout of India’s 
share at £400 000” As regards the nature of profits, the estimate 
given Jn the Heou Han Chou, based on the report of the ambassador 
Kang Ying (A D 97) seems to be more sober, “They (the Romans) 
traffic by sea with An hsi (Parthin) and Tien chu (India) the profit 
of which trade 1s ten fold They are honest 10 transactions °° 


The import of specie into Tndia continued when the author of 
the Petiples visited India some tine between A D 78 80 as he notes 
that both gold and silver deni” were exchanged at Barvgaza 
(Brorch) for native money At thesame time he adds, the old 
drachmas bearmg the Greek mscriptions of Apoliodotos * and 
Menandes”? were still current im Barygaza"! There cau be lttle 
doubt that a large portion of the Roman gold denarit wported at 
Barvgaz1 were carried to North India when they were recomed as 
dimaras by the Kusana kings That the Roman gold did find rts 
way to the north 1s quite certain as many specimens have been 
excavated from the stupas in the Kabul valley ind the Punjab “® the 
Kusanas adopted the Roman weight standard (Aureus= 124 grains or 
8 035 grams), and the average weight of the Kusina gold coms 1s 
122 5 grains °* Oldenberg also observes in this connection ‘For the 
second Kadphises ne have te take uitu account the approaimation 
of his gold comage to that of the Roman auret first minted in any 
considerable numbers under Augustus “? The Kusanas struck Iittle 
silver, end the fact ss explained by the statement in the Periplus that 
silver coms of Apollodotos and Menander were current 1m his time 4 
Along with them, the teradrachmas of ® Euthydemus® and Euctatides** 
Must have been in common cireylation 1s well as the numerous hemi 
drachn as of Gree! pr ces—Menander Apollodotos, Antimachus II* 
and Hermaeus*, and a great mass of native punch marked silver 
coins * 


NATIONALITY OF TRADERS 
Commercial stercourse between Rome and India was largely 
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an the hands of the merchants of Alexandna® and Palmyra® but 
Indian merchants could aso be seen m Alevandria Dion Chrysostom 
who Inved in the reren of Trajan mentions Ind ans to be among the 
cosmopolitin cronds to be found m the bazars of Alexandria ‘ For 
Tsee not only Greeks Itahans ete im the midst of you (Alexandrians) 
but also Baktrans and Shythians and Persians and some of the 
Jndians who view the spectacles with you and are with you on all 
occasions ° 
LAND ROUTES 

According to Strabo metchandise was conveved from Leuke 
Kome®* on the east side of the Red Sea to Petra®” thence to Rhinoc 
olura  ( FI Arish) and thence to other nations But the ereater part 
was broueht down from Arabia and India to Mjos Hormos*® it was 
then conveyed on camels to Coptus of the Thebars* situated on a 
canal of the N le and thence to Alexandra"? Strabo found one hun- 
dred and twenty ships sailing from Myos Hormos to Indiv! 

Ctesiphan* on the Tiers served 45 a great centre of trade 
between India and the Roman Empire which stretched to the Euph 
rates From here one route Ied to Ecbatana‘® and Hecatompvios*? 
in the east and others to Antioch’® Palmvry? Damascus Gaza®t, 
Tyre § don® and Petra® 


The most mportant land route from Antioch to Alexandro- 
pols® the metropolis of Arachasia 1s described by Is dore of Charax®* 
who wrote in the first century BC He ment ons the important supply 
stations muntained by the Parthian government for the convemence 
of merchants The route veginnmg at Antioch crossed the Euphrates 
at Zevema? and went to Seleucia®® on the Tiatis The distance From 
Zeugma to Seleucia wis 171 schoent or 5553 miles From 
there the route went to Ecbataua the metropols of Media which 
had a treasury and a temple The route then passed through Rhaga® 
the Casprin Gates! Phra® and Alexandropolis 

The ro ite is also. described by Ptolemy According to him, 
after crossing the Euphrates at Hieripolis © it went to Cebatana 
and the Caspian Gates and through Parthia to Hel atompylos from 
there it went to the capital city of Hyrhania® Antiohl era Marevana®® 
and through Areia® to Baktra® From there it proceeded to the 
Stone Tov er which wis a great ceatre for trade with Ch na 

The Stcne Tower has been identified with Tashhent!® 
by some geographers, because st has precisely the same meaning in 
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the, Ianguage of the Turkomans while Rawlinson thinks that 
Tashhurgban "has better claims to represent the site, as 1t was an anc. 

ent city with its walls built of unusually large blocks of stone which. 
made 1 famous as Tashkurghan or the stone fort’ But the identsi- 
cation of the site with Tashkent 1s justified, because, according to 
Ptolemy, on Jeaving Baktra the traveller directed his course for a 
long time towards the north, this can be true only in the case of 
Tashkent and not Tashhurghan The latitude given for Stone Tower 
also confirms this view-point From the Stone Tower, the route Jed 
to Kasia * From Kashgar, two routes went to China, one along the 
southern fanges of the Tarim Basin, and the other along the north ** 
On the southern route, Yarkand (Soche) Khotan (Ho tien), 
Niya and a number of other colontes such as Endere, Donglik”® and 
Tun hwang” were situated, while the northern route passed through 
Uch Turfan, Kucha, Karashahr (Yen ki) and Turfan ? They were 
important trading centres and Jater on became great religious centres, 
as is testified by the discovery of the rematns of the bu:ldings of the 
Kusana period at these places * The caravans travelling to the Far 
East could find good halting places there, as they had fertile oases 

The two routes met at Anst and took the merchants to Yu men” and 
Sera Metropolis® ( most probably Sian®!) According to Ptolemy, 
the journey from the Stone Tower to Sera Metropolis took seven 
months along the northern route ® 


Baktra was a great commercial entrepot of East Asta From 
Baktra one route led to tne north to Marakanda (Samarkand**) and. 
Tashkent (the Stone Tower®') and China, another to East India, 
passing through Ortospana{ Kabul ), Purushapura, Taxtla Modoura 
( Mathura ) and Palimbothra ( Pataliputra® ) and still another to 
Sind, passing through Kandahar, Rhambacia®* and Barbarricum®” 
( Barbaricon ) at the mouth of the Indus From Mathura, one route 
branched southwards to Ozene ( Uyain ) and the important port of 
Barygaza ( Broach*® ) 


HARDSHIPS ON THE LAND ROUTES 


The land route through Central Asia was very difficult, it 
passed through the country im which oases of the most productive 
soil alternated with sandy deserts Roads were sometimes obliterat- 
ed by sand and the travellers found :t safe to travel by night, guided 
by stars Curtius®® whose account 1s corroborated by later writers 
such as Ammuanus Marceilinus describes the country as follows 
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“The nature of the Baktnan territory 1s varied and preseats 
striking contrasts ® In one place :t 1s well-vooded, and bears vines 
winch weld grapes of great size and sweetness The sor is neh and 
well-watered—and where such a genial soil 1s found corn 1s grown, 
whule lands with an inferior soul are used for the pasturage to cattle 
To this fertile tract succeeds another much more evtenstve which 
isnothing but a wild waste of sand parched with drought alike 
without inhabitants and without herbage The winds, morcover, 
which blow hither from the Pontic Sea, sweep before them the 
sand that covers the plam, and ths, when it gathers into heps, 
looks when seen from a distance like a collection of great hulls , 
whereby all traces of the road that formerly existed are completely 
obliterated Those, therefore, who cross these plas, watch the 
stars by night 1s sailors do at sea, and direct their course by their 
guidance Infact, they almost see better under the shadow of 
night than i the glare of sun-shine They are consequently, un 
able to find their way in the day-time, since there 1s no trach visible 
Which they can follow for the brightness of the Juminaries above 
is shrouded im darkness Should now the wind which rises from 
the sea overtake them the sands with which it 1s laden would com 
pletely overwhelm them Nevertheless in all the more favoured 
localities, the number of men and of horses that are there generated 
Is exceedingly great” 


According to Ptolemy, the progress of travellers was also 
frequently cheched onthe route from the Stone Tower to China 
by violent storms 9 

Th addition to obstacles and calamities caused by nature, the 
traders had to face dangers from uncertain political conditions 
Parthia was often at war with Rome, and in India, in the last 
quarter of the first century AD when the Peripius was written 
Sind was torn by strife among Parthian princes and consequently 
the route to Barbanicon became less important, as 1s indicated by 
the teat of the Peiplus, which states that there were far more of 
the products carried by the overland route to Barygaza than of 
those coming to Barbaricon at the mouth of the Indus 


TRADE BY SEA 


Trade was carried on by sea witn Arabia ports on the Persian 
Gulf and the Roman empire An idea of the immense trade which 
was carmed on in this way can be had from the fact that when 
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Strabo visited the port of Myos Hormos he found that one hundred 
and twenty merchant men satled to India®? He does not mention 
in what space of tme they suled but probably he metns that so 
many satled ina single season Trayan also saw ships spreading 
their sails for India from the mouth of the Euphrates ® 


According to the Peripius, coming down the Red Sea, the first 
port trading direct with India was Muza,*® which sent its stups 
straight to Barygaza Then came Ohelis® with a good harbour and 
Kanc™ where ships took in water and provision for the long run 
From here the vessels for India went straight out to sca past 
Droscorida,® the rest sailed up the coast of the frankincense’ 
country (Arabia) which was extremely unhealthy Moscha®t was 
an important port for frankincense and the travellers came to the 
Persian Gulf At the mouth of the Euphrates was Apologus! 
which sported timber (sandalwood, teak, ebony and black wood) 
from Bary zaza 1 


Indta had many ports for the export of her surplus produce , 
and many of them were mcluded in the Kusdna empire durmg the 
reign of Kanishka The country round about Rhambacia y:elded 
wheat, wine, rice and dates which were e\ported from Oraea 
Along the coast, bdelltum was produced ™ jt was the gum ofa 
tree which was used as an incense and as a cordial medicine "In 
Sind, the important market town, Barbaricum (Barbaricon) was 
situated on the navigable mouth of the Siathus (Indus) river The 
hips lay anchor in the port, but therr cargoes were carried up to the 
Metropolis (Minnagara)’”’ by the river There were imported :nto 
the market a great deal of thin clothing and little spurious, figured 
Imens, topaz, coral, storax, frankincense vessels of glass, silver 
and gold plate and a little wine On the other hand, there were 
exported costus °° bdellm lycum,!? nard 4° turquoise, lapis 
lazuh, Serre skins cotton cloth, silk yarn and indigo 


The port of Barvgqza (Broach) had a rch hinterland , Gujarat 
produced whert, tice sesame oil, clarified butter, cotton and the 
Indian cloths made therefrom of the coarser sorts Much cotton 
cloth was brought from its capital, Minnagara’® to Barygaza 
To the east was Ozene (Uyj1n), manv things needed for the welfare 
of the country about Barygaza and for trade were brought there: 
agate, cornehan Indian musiins and mallow cloth and much 
ordinary cloth Through the same region and from the upper coun- 
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try was brousht the spikenard™* that came through Poclais 
(Puskalivat modern Charsadda) Caspapyrene (kashmir) Paty 
panisene (the Hindu Kush) and Caboluc (Kabul Valley) Costus 
and bdellium came through the adjommg country of Scevthua 1% 
Raw sik sith yarn and silk cloth were brought on foot through 
Bactnia tiom China ™* The imports sucluded wine (ltahau preferred 
abo Laodicean’! and Arablanj, copper, tin lead coral,'* thin 
clothisg and interior sorts of alt hinds of cloth, bnght coloured 
girdles 2 cubic wide stora, sweet Clover fimt glass realgir 7 
anttinony }° gold and silver com on whieh there wis prohe when 
exchanged for the money of the country and o1mtmcnt but not verv 
costly and not much Fur the king Nambanuy (evidently Nahap 19a) 
ther, were brought into those places ver} costly vessels of silver, 
smging boys, beaunful maidens for the batem, fine wines thin 
clothing of the finest weaves and tae choicest omtments 

According to Pliny, Indian sugar was more esteemed thin 
that 1rom Arabia?- The Greeks were at first surprised to see sugar 
extracted from sugarcane Strabo, citing Nearchos states thar 

reds In India y1eld honcy without bees 5 

Indian diamonds, pearls, beryls and other precious stones were 
also much valued 1 * 

Outside the Kusuna empire, some of the great South Induan 
Ports which carned on a flourish ng trade with foreign courines 
were Suppara' °, Calltena’ ® and Muzny’ Ma Was a very busy 
port abounding 10 cargo ships, but was infested with pirates Large 
slugs went to these market towns on acount of the great quantity 
and bulk ot pepper and malabathrum! * exported from them} * 
DITCICULTILS IN SEA TRADE 

‘The savlors who were engaged im trade with India had to face 
many difficuities They made full use of the Indian Etesian (Monsoon) 
winds about the month of July (Epiphi) , as through these winds the 
voyage was more direct and sooner completed "° But the journey 
sometimes proved \ery dangerous during this period. On the coast of 
India the Gulf of Eimnon (Rann of Kutch) was shallow, with shaft 
ing sand backs oceutring continually and great way from shore, 
so that when the shore was not so sight, ships ran aground, and if they 
attempted to hold their course, they were wrecked 2°! The Gulf of 
Baraca ( Kutch } was troubled by eddies rushing whulpools and 
serpents ** The passage to the port of Barygaza was difficult, aud 
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the vessels were piloted with the help of large boats?°° There were 
tides, and the entrance and departure of vessels were very dangerous 
to those who were experienced or who came to the market town for 
the first trme?4 In South Indian ports there was danger from 
pirates 185 


MALPRACTICES AND TESTS FOR DETECTION 

The traders made huge profits, some of them were so avaricious 
that they sometimes resorted to adulteration for this purpose But 
tests had also been devised to detect their malpractices Indian 
bdellium was adulterated with almond nut The various other kinds 
were corrupted with the bark af scordastum the tree of this name 
producing a gum which resembles bdelluum But the adulterations of 
perfumes were detected by their smell, by their colour, weight, taste 
and by the action of fire %* Nard which, according to Pliny, held the 
first place among unguents, was adulterated with a plant called 
pseudo nard which grew everywhere and had a leaf unusually thick 
and broad and a sickly colour imchning to white It was further 
adulterated by bemg mired with its own root to give it additional 
weight—a purpose for which gum and the Ittharge of silver were also 
emploved and sometimes antimony and cypirus or at least cypirus 
bark Iis purity was however, tested bv its hghtness the redness of 
its colour the sweetness of its smell, and ‘ more particularly the 
taste, which parched the mouth, while at the same time the flavour 
was most delicious 7 Indicum was adulterated with pigeons dung 
stamed with genume indicum or with selimusiin or anularian chalk 
dyed with wood It was however tested by placing tt on hot coals, 
when if tt be gemume, it gave out a fine purple flame and while 
smoking a scent as of sea-water '%* These tests must have proved 
very valuable for curbing the nefarrous activities of some dishonest 
merchants, the Indian goods were in great demand, and they contin 
ued to attract foreign customers for many centuries 


FOOT-NOTES 


1 See pp 203 205 
Indian ivory articles of the Kusina period have been 
found in Pompen and Roman glass-ware in the palace of the 
Kusana rulers in Begram (B Gafuroy-KSIU, p 8) 
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See pp 46 47 
See pp 84 
See pp 143 51 
Seep 162 
Isidore of Charax who wrote towards the close of the first 
century BC has given a list of such stations, vide PSIC 
pp 39 
See Map HI 
HPS p 379 
POES p 8 
The suulors who came to Barygaza (Broach) from Egypt 


made the \ojage favourably about the month of Jury (Epiph) 
(POES, 49, p 42) 


Seep 51,f n 26 

See p 7879 

MH XML 41, 

POFS,p 14 

POES, pp 219 20 

Tacitus-Annals, it, 53, vide POES, p 219 
$=25 sesterces 

POES, p 219 

NH, 18, 41, vide AICL, p 125 

1 sesterce=about 2d (COD) 

History, Chap 2, vide CIS, Pt I p 21 
HHC, Chap 88 vide POES, p 276 
Denanous was an ancient Roman silver coin (originally about 
8d), whence English ‘“‘d’ for penny (COD) 


Apollodatos was an Indo Greek king who ruled m the 
Punyab in the 2nd century BC He 1s believed to have succe- 
eded to the throne after murdering lus father Encratides (¢ 
16BC) 

Menander was an Indo Greek king who ruled in the 2nd cent 
uy BC 

POES, 47, pp 41-42, 

PASB, 1879, p 122, BIC, pp 57-58, JASB, II, p 562 
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cis, t ¥ p 20 

CBM,p iu LHQ 1929, p 75 

Wema Kadphises also struck pieces of the weight of two aurei,. 
the largest gold coins of his successors were however, aurer 
(ICR, 1898, p 17 
POLS 47,p 41 
Drachma was an ancient Greek silver coin (93d ) ( COD ) 

The king, of Bactria who forced Aatiochos the Great of Syria. 
to recognize the independence of his kingdom (c 206BC ) 
The hing of Bactria who succeeded to the throne about 175 
BC and waged successful wars in India 

An Indo Grech hing later than Eucratides, possibly his 
contemporary 

The last Indo Greek hing of Kabul who ruled in the beginning 
of the Ist century A D 

CIB, pp 1415 

It 1s situated on the north coast of Egypt 

It ts situated in Syria 

Orat, ANXIL, p 672 AICL, p 215 

It was a Grae.o Roman port on the cast coast of the Red Sea 
just south of Wayh Saudi Arabia, see Map VI 

It was the capital of the Nabateans in Wadi Araba, Jordan 

It is situated on the north coast of Egypt 

It was a Graeco Roman port on the west side of the Gulf of 
Suez opposite Tor, Egypt 

Tt was at a distance of one mule from the nght bank of the 
Nile in Jat 26°N 

Strabo Geography, XVI, 1v, 24, vide AICL, p 101 

Ind 

It 1s situated near Baghdad in Irag 

Modern Hamadan in Persia 

Modern Damghan mm Persia 

Modern Antakya in South Turkey 

See above, f n 36 

Ut as situated in Syna 
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62 
63 
64 


65 


66 


67 
68 
® 
70 
TL 
72 
B 


74 
15 
16 


A Mediterranean port in Egypt 

Modern Sira, a port in Lebanon 

Modern Saida a port im Lebanon 

NG, VI, 28 144 See Map VI 

Modern Kandahar in South Afghanistan 

PSIC pp 39 

A Greek city on the right bank of the Euphrates opposite Bur 

ecith in Turkey 

A Greek city immediately opposite Ctesiphon m Iraq 

Its site is now occupied by modern Teheran in Persia 

I schoeni=34 miles 

A pass in the Elburz mountains in Persia It was a natrow pa- 
ssige and according to Arman it was reached by Alexander 
in one day s rapid match from Rhagai, when he was in pursuit 
of Dauus It can be identified with the Sirdaru pass which 1s 
forty miles from Rhagat 1s entered by a narrow passage and 
winds tortuously for six miles vide ALCL, p 81, note 

Modern Farah in West Afghanistan 

OGP Bh I Chap 12 510 vide AJP p 261 

Tt can be identified with Jerablus Its latitude was given by 
Ptolemy as 36 15 while tts real latitude 1s 36 28 

It ws also called by the same name ( AICL p 261 ) 

It can be identefied with Gurgan in North Persia 

It can be identified with Mary (Merv) in Turkeministan in 
USSR 

Modern Herat in West Afghanistan 

Modern Balkh in North Afghanistan 

Now the capiias of Uzkenatan (USSR Y 

AIP p 12, note 9 

In Sinkiang 

JRGS Vol XLIE p 327 AIP p 12, note 9 

AIP pp 298, 303 304 

It can be identified with Kashgar ( Shule or Shufu ) in Sinkiang 
i China 

The third route passing through Kulja was not famous 

They are situated in Smkiang 10 China 

See p 192 
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They are situated in Sinkiang in China See Map VI 

TAC pp 12-16 RSCE, pp 69-70 

Ansi and Yumen are situated in Kansu ( China ) 

AIP p 300 

Modern Changan in Shensi ( China } 

AIP, p 15 

OGP, XI 9 vide AIP, p 269 

See p 250 

AIP pp 167 69 

It was situated in Gedrosia ( Modern Baluchistan in West 
Pakistan ) It was an imland city and was according to the 
Periplus, seven days’ journey from the sea (POES, 37, p 37) 
POES, 37-39 pp 36 38 

POES, 48 p 42 

Curtius C IV vide AJP pp 270 71 

Histon, Bh XXIIE vide AIP, pp 323 29 

OGP, Bh I, Chap II 6, A/P,p 14 

POES, p 37 

POES, 63, p 270 

Strabo Geogr 1 v, 12 vide ACL, p 98 

Dion Cassius History of Rome LAVII, 28, vide AICL 


p 213 

Modern Mocha port on the coast of Yemen 

A port m South Arabia 

A port in South Arabia 

Modern Socotra, an island inthe Indian Ocean 

See Map VI 

Frankincense or white icense was a famous product of 
Arabia 

A port in South Arabia 

It can be identified with Charax Spasini (modern Khurram 
shahr) in Persia 

POES, 27, HWW pp 112-13 

POES, 37, pp 36 37 

Oraea was a small market-town and a port in Gedrosia (now 
Baluchistan in West Pakistan) 
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119 
120 
121 
122 


123. 


124 


POES, 37, pp 36-37 

NH, XU, vide AICL, p 123 

Minnagara can be identified with Hyderabad (Sind) which was 
called Bimagara by Ptolemy (AIP, p 151). 

Costus (Sanskrit Kustha) was considered to be the best of 
aromatic roots It was the root of a tall perenmal and was 
used asa spice and perfume It was also employed im the 
preparauon of o:mtments 

It was a shrub used in the preparation of a yellow dye and 
medicine 

An aromatic plant It was used in the preparation of per- 
fumes and medicines 

POES 39 pp 37-38 

This Minnagara can be identified with Minnagara mentioned by 
Ptolemy 1. OGP, Bh VI, Cap 1, 63, vide AFP, p 132 

According to him, it was 1° 50’W and 30'S of Ozene (Uyain) 

This position represents the present Kathiwara village about 
20 mues from Gohad The ancient city of Minnagara may 
therefore be identified with the latter city (cf JRAS, 1912, 
p 788) 

POES 41 p 39 

A perennial herb used as an ointment 

POES, p 42 

The traders who brought silk had broad, flat faces, and they 
were by nature peaceable , they were called Besatae and were 
almost entirely uncivilized They came with their wives and 
children, carrying great packs and plaited baskets of what 
looked hike green grape leaves (POES, 65, p 48) 

From Laodicea (modern Denizh in Turkey) 

It was used as an ornament and as an amulet (NH, Bk XXXII, 
C 2 (u), vide AICL, p. 128) 

Red sulphide of arsenic used as an antiseptic 

Used for ointment and eye-tinctures 

POES, 49, p 42 

NH, vide AICL, p 122 

AICL, p. 122,fn 3. 

NH, XXXVII, C 1-13, vide AICL, pp 129-35. 
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Suppara in Thana District near Bombay 
Modern Kalyan near Bombay 

Modern Cranganore, a port on the west coast of India It is 
situated on the Periyar river 

A product of the cimnamon tree 

POES, 52.56, pp 43 44 

Ind, 39, p 38 

POLS, 40. p 38 

Ibid, 40, p 38 

Ibid, 43, p 40 

POES, 36, p 41 

dbid, 53, p 44 

NH, XII, vide AICL, p 123 

NH, XU, C, 26, vide AICL, p 124 

NH, XXXV, C6 (27), vide AICL, p 129 
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GENERAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE IN THE 
KUSANA EMPIRE 


GREAT EXTENT OF THE KUSANA EMPIRE 


The Kusina empire extended over a wide area, stretching 
from Bactria to Magadha and from Kashmir to Saurashtra, under 
Wema Kadphises and his successors? It contamed many big and 
flourishing cities which are mentioned by contemporary writers The 
accounts left by them and the archaeological eaplorations carried out 
msome of the ctties throw some hght on the condition of the 
people living mn that period 


FAMOUS CITIES 


Some of the most famous cities which were included m the 
Kusdna empire were the following — 


Baktra’, Alevandresa Arciaus’, Ortospana or Karoura!, Proph- 
thasia®, the Stone Tower*, Nagara’ or Nagarahara, Begram®, Bago- 
lango®, Termedh", Proklais™ or Pushhalasati, Purushapura*, Bana- 
gata’, Taxiala or Takshasila, Sagala!? Lobokla‘*, Ostobalasara” 
or Thanesar, Indabara™® or Indraprastha, Madoura’® or Mathura, 
Gagasmura™®, Kanagora™, Adisbara** or Aluchhatra, Minnagara’? 
(Hyderabad), Barbarer* (Barbaricon), Barygaza?* (Broach), 
Minnagara*® (Dohad} Ozene* (Uyam), Nastha®*, Panassa®®, 
Pahmbothra®* {Pitalrputra), Sravasti, Kavsimbi*, Bhitas*, 
Heorta™, Borata®, Korygaza**, Sagoda®, Bardnsi** (Varanasi), 
Kanshapura®, Hushapura™, Arrtam‘t and Khalchayan ** 
Purushapura Tava, Mathura and Varanas: were great centres of 
pilgrimage, Purushapura was well known for Kaniska’s pagoda 
and monastery, Taatla for the Dharmarayha stipa, Mathura for 
the temples dedicated to the Buddhist, Jan and Hindu deities, and 
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Varanast for Buddha’s first sermon at Sarnath Barbaricon and 
Barygaza were the most important ports for trade with foreign 
countries 1® The Stone Tower was a great rendezvous for caravans 
engaged im commercial intercourse between the East and the West 
by the land route “* 

Some cites had defensive works constructed round them, so 
that the habitants might be able to protect themselves in case of 
danger The defences which the Kusanas built round ther new 
city Sirsukh, have been revealed by excavations ** Its plan was 
roughly a parallelogram about 3 mules 1n crremt The walls were 
constructed of rough rubble faced with neatly fittmg lime stone 
masonry of the large diaper type that came into vogue im the early 
Kusana period They were provided at the base both on their 
inner and outer surface with a heavy roll plinth to strengthen the 
foundations The walls were 18 6” thick and were protected by 
semi circular bastions on the outer side at mtervals of 90 , access to 
the interior of which was provided by a narrow passage carried 
through the thickness of the walls The bastions and the walls were 
furnished with loop holes placed immediately above the plinth at 
a height of less than 5’ above the old floor level from which the 
defenders could shoot at the attaching enemy The floors of the 
bastions were made of lime concrete containing a large admixture of 


river-sand 


The city of Mathura was also well fortified It was enclosed by 
amud bsich-wall, probably twenty feet thick and fifty or more feet 
high backed by a substantsal earthen rampart 46 

The remnants of a huge fortified city near Termez have recently 
been discovered by Soviet archacologists It 1s bigger in size than all 
the other populated settlements of the Kusana epoch 1 the territory 
of USSR The fortress had strong walls, surrounded by a wide 
and deep moat Pugachenkova thinks thatit might have been the 
first capital of the Kusana kingdom® 


VARIOUS NATIONALITIES AND TRIBES 

The Kusina empire contained many nationalities and tribes, 
and the Kusana emperors did not make any distinction between 
them for fillmg up responsible posts in the government of the 
country Asvaghosa the spiritual adviser of Kanisha, was ap 
Indian, Agesilaos**, the supermtendent of works, was probably a 
Greek, Vanaspara”®, the provincial governor, was a Parthian, and 
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Kstrapas Liaka and Vespasi®® were Sakas In ihe north western 
puts of the empire many tribes were ning some of them hid 
terntorial desienations Ptolemy has given 2 long list ot tribes 
residing m Bactna Zamaspar wis named after Zarmspa and 
Khomara after Khomara ®! In India many republican tr bes such as 
Yaudheyas and Nagas had been subjneited by the Kusinas? but 
ther were waiting for a chance to assert their indep=ndence 


GENERAL PROSPERITY OF THE COUNTRY 

The Kusina empire carried ona very fvourable balin e of 
trade with foreion countries * It result d in the impor of gold on a 
laree scale the issue of an e\tensive cold comige hy the Kusana 
kines? and the general prosperity of the country which 1s reflected 
im the laree us. of arucles of luxury by the people Some of the 
gold ornaments whch have been recovered from the ruins at Tavila 
are ear pendants finger rmgs cl uns repousse repousse med ihons 
necklace and beads Some other precious articles such as a necklace 
of corneltan garnet calcedony crystal malachite laprs azul and 
pearl berds have also been recovered from that city? There 1s no 
doubt that the Kusinas themselves were very fond of jewellery 
ther excellent art in this line is marked by abstract geometric 
designs ind by the flowine Irnear rhythm of vegetal and animal 
forms The impenal cap of Kamshi wis set with precious stones * 

Men and women both u ed ornaments The man portrayed mm 
the Br tish Museum Stone :mace mmscription of the vear 10 1s wearine 
a necklace bracelets and ear drops *? The youths depicted in the 
Mamano Dheri rehef have also simular ornaments * An tron mirror 
handle his been found in the ruins of Sirsukh ** Vartous kinds of 
scents which were obta ned from aromatic plaints were also tulized 
Contemporary literature even thovch dealing with a different period 
describes the use by women of face paint by means of stichs of 
paint® mrrors* costly conches™ many coloured rugs® bervis and 
diamonds* ear rmgs®* anklets* nd necKlaces of pearls  Thesr 
use in the Ku ana period 1s confirmed bs the portrayal of toilet 
scenes on the ivorv boxes found at Beoram®® and the discovery of 
the specimens of some of those articles in the debris of Taxtla ° 


POVERTY IN THE MIDST OF PLENTY 


Even thou h the Kusana empire had become rich and pros 
ptrous on account of foreign trade there was poverty in the imdst 
of plenty even in big cities The rich people no doubt hved a 
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hfe of luxury, wore ornaments and fine clothes, used perfumes and 
mdulged in gambling and drinking”, but the poor people had to 
lead a miserable ife—some of them were completely destitute and 
had to depend on the charity of the mch A good evidence for 
this state of affairs is afforded by the Mathura Stone inscription of 
the year 28 according to which the lord of Vahan and Kharasalera 
made a perpetual endowment, from the mtcrest of which Brahmans 
were to be fed and powdered fried corn, salt and vegetables were to 
be distnbuted to “the destitute people, hungry and thirsty im 
Mathura" The rich people made these gifts im order to seek dive 
blessings and to satisfy their conscrence that they had done some 
meritorious act in their life time 


OCCUPATIONS 


The main occupations of the people were agriculture cattle- 
rearing trade and commerce manual Jabour work im some craft, 
government service (including service im the army) and priestly 
functions imecluding teaching as a member of some monastic order , 
The fatmeis grew not only cereals* but also sugar cane,” 
onl seeds,” cotton ® and medicinal and aromatic plants” for which 
India was famous as an eaporting country Fruit trees were also 
grown im abundance ® The people who hved near the Indus had 
to suffer much on account of floods and the frequent changes in 
the course of the river?® Trade and commerce flourished on 
account of the peaceful conditions which prevailed in the country 
The traders reaped huge profits from foreign trade which was 
earned on beth by land-routes and se? routes ®° =They had how- 
ever, to face many hardships in their journeys * A large number 
of craftsmen and labourers were employed in constructing mona- 
steries stiipas and other buildmgs The names of some gold- 
smiths *- —carpenters,®** iron-smuths,** perfumers,®* dyers®* and 
bankers®’ are mentioned im contemportry inscriptions There were 
some professional actors, the name of one troupe is gen in a 
Mathura Jatn inscription where the donors are described as the 
sons of sailalahas*—‘“‘sailahn’—-2 word used for actors The 
inscripuon also shows that play acting was the business of particular 
families—a fact which can also be imferred from the mtroduction 
to many Sanskrit dramas where the nat: 1s sometimes called the 
wife of the sitra dhara and hus Lrothers are mentioned as actors 
Some of the busmess-men were organized into guilds , the Mathura 
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Stone inscrption of the year 28 mentions two guilds which were 
given an endowment for feeding the Brahmans and giving alms to 
the poor 


A large four-divisioned army which was mamtamed by 
Kantsha™ offered careers to many people, aod many officials were 
engaged 1 the admuustration of the country The priestly class— 
Buddhist, Jam and Himdu—formed a fair propottion of the 
population 


Yn the north western parts of the empre, there were striking 
contrasts in the nature of the country, and the occupations of the 
inhabitants vaned with ot In the conntry of Sakat in the neigh- 
bouthood of the Stone Tower there were many nomads who 
dwelt in woods and caves In Bactsea com and fruit were 
grown in the fertile tracts, and the inferior soil was used for the 
pasturage of cattle But extensive arers were lying completely 
barren, they were wild wastes of sand parched with drought where 
‘uolent winds blew and obliterated even the roids * 


EDUCATION 


Instruction was mainly ofa religious character Monasteries 
served as great centres of learning The monks who readed there 
had to cut off all domestic tres and to Ine Ithe a large federation 
of the teachers and the taught The monasteries were supported 
by kings and the laity Some of them became famous as the 
fey uence of great scholars *® The Brahmans imparted education in 
their own homes 


The pupils used wooden boards and snkpots for lewning the 
art of writing , the use of such materials 1s depicted in the Mamano 
Dheu inscription Instruction was manly by oral tradition 
Paper was very sparingly used The earhest manuscripts are 
generally found on palm-leayes? buch bark, pieces of wood ® 
leather, stone 1" earthen-are 2 and objects of metal such as 
gold! ster! and copper’ ot of bane 1° 


The most popular scripts were Kharoshthh and Brahmi 
Khaoshthi w the north-yestern paris of the Kusana empire and 
Brahmi in the eastern and central parts of India'® Greek was 
also understood, it appears on all cors of the Kusana kgs, 


but only one detatled inscription in Greek scmpt bas so far been 
discos ered 1 
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LANGUAGES 

The most popular languages in the Kusana empire were the 
Prakrits .° but Sanskrit continued to eaercis¢ 4 powerful influence 
on them Very few Sanskrit mscriptions relating to this period 
have been found , the language of most of them 3s a mixed dralect 
consisting partly of Prakrit and partly of Sanskrit words and 
forms "° The Kosam inscription of the year 2 7! shows this tendency 
in the case endmgs Maharajasya (a regular Sanskrit ending) and 
Kanishasa (a Prakrit case endimg) t shows that Prakrit was the 
dominant language in pe pular usage, though Sanskrit continued to 
be used as in the Isapur mscription of the yeat 24” 1nd the Sancht 
imscripuion of theyear 28 45 The use of Sanskrit as a spoken language 
was restricted to highly educated classes The dramas of Asvaghosa 
employed Prakrit languages for the female and secondary characters, 
and Sanskrn for the upper classes Indo Battnan ‘language was 
used in Bactria 


DRESS 


There were many types of dress made of cotton and silk 
which were in vogue im ciherent parts of the empire The people 
who lived im the north west generally wore garments which were 
sewn and close fitting evidentiy to withstasd the cold clmate of 
the country Kanishka s headless statue at Mat and his figure on his 
coins provide a good specimen for this purpose a close fittmg 
tunic an open fronted long coat reaching beneath knees and heavy 
boots The statue of Chastana 1s shown Wearing a tume and 
trousers ™° Women generally wore close-fitttng “hole-length frocks 
or skirts with scarfs or a costume looking Lb a thich sari” They 
did not use any veil The most popular dress of the people living 
in the Indian plams was a loose piece of cloth (dhotr or san) with 
no tailoarng, 


DIET 

Rice’, barley (bosmoron)'*, wheat'® milk, and vege- 
tables' ! were the staple diet of the people A Strange custom 1s 
recorded about bosmoron that jt was roasted after being threshed. 
out and that the men were bound by oath not to take i away 
before it had been roasted to prevent the seed from being, exported 7" 
The Mathura Stone inscription of the year 28 records powdered 
{med corn as one of the arucles which was dally grven in cl) arity 
The people liked milk and the products derived from it—curd, 
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ghee’, butter and butter-milk Salt°5_ sugar’*6, molasses?””, 
spices?”S and oils" ° were also included in the Indian diet 


HOUSE-HOLD FURNITURE 

Some of the articles of household use which have been ex- 
cavated from Sursukh Rupar and other places pertaming to the 
Kusina period are silver and iron utenstis, drinking bowls 
earthen-ware, Jars of the t,pe employed for the storage of grain 
oul or water, keys, lamps, spoons and tripod-stands ¥*° 


AMUSEMENTS 

The people were very fond of singing, dancing and drinking '** 
Wine was obtained from palm™’, and some varieties of wine were 
also imported According to the Perip us, Itahan, Laodicean and 
Arabian wines were preferred for rmport* Aehan speaks of 
the drinking bouts of the Indians, and Apollonius saw some o 
them rolling about drunk with palm wine 

TLe Indians also mdulged in gambhng , gambhng dice have 
been recovered from monasteries Nos 1 and 10 m Taxila ¥°* 

Some of the other amusements which the Indians enjoved to 
witness were dramatic shows? races between oxen voked in 
chariots, laying heavy bets upon them™® and fights between 
elephants, wild bulls and tame rams °° 

Horses and elephants were held in high esteem “¢ The north 
western parts of the empire were e\cellent breedmng-grounds for 
horses“? According to Aehan the elephants were caught when 
they were of tender age and docile - The Indians brought them up 
delicately, supplying them with the food they Inked most, grooming 
them carefully and talking to them in soothing accent They reared 
them up like children, bestowing an. them great care and atlention, 
and subjecting them to a long course of trainmg The elephants 
became docile loved their masters ate out of their hands Ithe dogs 
and coaxed them with their trunks 13 


SUPERSTITIONS 


The indians believed in man) superstitions According to 
Apollonius the people Iving near the Indus had seen Empusis who 
now in thts form and again in that followed men and when attacked 
with scofis and jeers fled aay Jabbermg 2) The Indian sooth 
Savers regarded coral as the most sacred of amulets ensuring 
Protection against al dangers 45 
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STATUS OF WOMEN 


Women enjoyed great freedom in India. = Thay did not use any 
veil. They performed many acts of religious merit? Some of 
them were highly educated and occupied responsible positions in the 
monastic orders of the Buddhists and the Jains 17 


INFLUENCE OF REI IGION 


Religion exercised a powerful infinence on the life of the 
people, and the priests were treated with great respect They served 


not only as spiritual advisers, but also as teachers for spreading 
education 


Private acts of charity and religious functrons were very 
common , they were performed to earn rehgious merit Wells were 
dug!!® and mages installed! for ths purpose Many meritonous 
acts of ts hind are mentioned im inscriptions of ts period 


BUDDHISM 


Buddhism was the most popuiar and predominant religion in 
the Kusdna empire , tt closely Anit together m common cultural 
bond its followers of different tribes and nationalities The Buddhist 
community was divided into four classes which are mentioned in 
inscriptions —- (a) the bhiksus'®® (monks), (b) the bhiksunis!! 
(nuns) (c) the upasahas’ (men lay-worshippers) and (d) the 
upasithis' (women Jay-worshippers). The Buddhist monks and 
muns lived m monasteries under strict discipline 454 The hfe of nuns 
was, however, full of risks, even though they enjoyed great respect. 
They were sometimes tormented by voung men?** The Buddha 
had foreseen this danger, and had admitted women to his order 
with great reluctance.* Some of the nuns, however, rose to high 
positions in the monastic order , Buddhamutra was well versed in the 
Triprtaka and was the female pupil of the famous monk, Bala”, 
who was also well versed m Tripitaha She set up a Bodhisattva 
image at the promenede cf Lord Buddha at Kosam ?’* Her sister’s 
daughter was also a nun who established a Bodhisattva mage at 
Madhuravanaha at Mathma ** 


The Buddhist monks and nuns were responsible for the erection 
of statues of the Buddha and the Bodhisattvas.!® The name of the 
friar Bala 1s frequently mentroned in this connection. He was & 
smaster of Tripitaka and a fellow of the friar Pusyavuddhi*! He 
was the donor of the colossal Bodhisattva statue at Sarnath’ 
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bearing an imscription of the year 3, and of the Srivasuu image (now 
in the Calcutta Museum? There 1s a striking resemblance of the 
two images in style and workmanship and of their inscriptions im 
Janguage and script His name also occurs on an inscribed 
Bodhusattsa mage ofthe year 33 as the spiritual preceptor of 
Buddhanutra!®! whose name 1s found among the donors of the 
Sarnath image The name of Buddhamutra, the female pupil of Bala, 
also occurs in the Kosam imscription of the year 2 1% 


It may look strange that friars and nuns who were not allowed 
to have worldly possessions became donors of images But we know 
that they were allowed to collect moncy for religious purposes and 
that such religious works were believed to be better carmed out 
under their supervision 1n a strictly orthodox style The contributors 
sometimes considered it proper to include the names of eminent 
religions teachers as the real donors mstead of mentioning the fact 
that the donation was made on the advice of such and such a friar 
oranun For example in the Sarnath Buddhist image inscription 
of the year 3, it 1s recorded that it was erected by the great satrap 
Kharapallana with the satrap Vanaspara and that it was the gift of 
the friar Bala * 


The Sarvastrvidin school was the most popular of the eighteen 
sects of Buddhism, the followers of this school beleved m_ the 
permanent reality of all things (sarvam ast)’ It was an orthodox 
school, and monasteries and statues were dedicated in its name Bala, 
acompanion of the monk Pusya (\riddhi) was one of its famous 
preceptors , he gave the Bodhisattva image at Saheth Maheth as the 
property of the school'* The Kurram Casket inscription of the 
err 20 mentions the establishment of a relic of the Lord Sakyamunt 
ina stiipa by the son of Yasa in his own grove in the new Vihdra m 
the acceptance of the Sarvastivadin teachers and sums up the 
philosophy of Pratityasamutpada (dependently co ordinated origina- 
tion) of the Buddhists as follows — “The origin of the whole 
aggregate of suffering 1s im interconnection with delusion the 
samsakaras (mental formatives), with the samsakdras consciousness, 
with consciousness name and form, with name and form the sn 
organs, with the sis organs touch, with touch sensation, with sensa- 
tion thirst, with thirst grasping, with grasping life, with hfe birth, 
with birth decay, death, grief, lamentation, suffering, dejection, 
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The Mahasanghthas who believed in the lohottara (supra 
mundane) cxstence of the Buddhas and were the fore runners of 
the Malaiyana had their ovn establishments The Wardah Vase 
inscription of the year 51 mentions the desposit of the relics of 
Sikyamuni im a stupa in the Vagramarega Vihara of the 
Mahasinghika teachers 7 ° 


HINDUISM 

Tle Hindus sorshipped their own gods and goddesses Saivism 
was the most popular creed among them even some of the Kusana 
hings such 1s Wema Aadpfuses ' Kanishka!  Huvisha!™ and 
Vasudeva — pard homage to Lord Siva by making his figure appear 
ontheir coins Inthe Terracotta sealings belongmg to the Kusana 
period found at Sunet (Ludhiana District) the figures of Sankara 
N ravany or Sth anu ($194) make their appearan c'* Both the linga 
and the human forms of Siva \ ere depicted } 5s The Surya (Sun) was 
also worshipped? & A sculpture representing Kumata whose naine 
appears on the Kussna coms has been discovered at Jogrin Ka Tila 
im Rohtak? ® The fgures of some other Hindu deities such as 
Visikha 7 and M thasena!’® are also portrayed on the Kusana 
coinage The Briush Museum Image mscription of the year 10 
describes the dedication of a temple to the goddess of the village 
(Devi gramasya)?° The Isapur Column inscription of the year 24 
Mentions the setting up of a sacrificial post (Yup1) by the Brahman 
Dronala of the Bhardvaja gotra®° The worship of snakes or nagas 
was also pracused The Mathura inscription of the year 47 refers to 
the shrine of Dadh harna the Lord of Snakes?® The Chhargaon 
(nov Mathura Museum) N tga inscription of the year 40 records the 
erection of the Naga image at a tavh by two friends Senahasti and 
Bhondaki §& Snake worship was au institution of great antiquity 
it was prevalent during Kusina times and still survives in the 
celebration of the snake festival (Naga Panchimy) on the fifth lunar 
day of the bright half of Sravan? 
BUDDHIST AND HINDU ASCETICISM 

ASceticism was w dely practised among the Buddhists as well 
as the Brahmans Bardesanes who lived 1m the latter half of the 
second century AD has given an iteresting comparison of the 
Buddhist and the Brahmamical systems of ascetic life 1% According 
to him the Brahmans believed in the caste system, their ascetics 
abstained from ammal food hved a life of solitude in mountains 
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or on the banks of the Ganga, observed frequent fasts and kept 
Silence tor nany days They did not pay any taxes to the hing 
The Buddhist sages were collected from all classess, renounced 
their tamil) ues and all worldly goods and ved outside the crties 
‘They took mee, bread, fru and vegetables Thew establishments 
were supported by kings 

The Buddhist and the Brahman sages looked on Ite with 
contempt and gladly consigned their bodies to flames whenever 
they Inked 

They were held im high esteem by all Indians even the Aing 
himselt used to visit U em to solicit their counsels in umes of emer- 
gency and therr prayers when the country was in danger 
JAINISM 


The Jains were found in large numbers in all parts of the 
Kusana empire excepting the Punjab and the north west where we 
do not find any Jain temple of the Kusina period It was due to 
the restriction rmposed by Jam cinons ‘the monks or nuns may 
wander towards the west as far 1s Thuna 2%! (Thaneswara) Mathura 
was one of their greatest centres and a large number of Jam images— 
more numerous than those of the Buddhists—bearing Kusana dates 
haye been found in that city Two magnificent Jain temples stood 
on the site where the Kankali Tila rises at present 1% 

The Jain pnestly class wis highly organised and its preceptors 
belonged to different ganas (schools) kulas (famulies) sthhas 
(branches) and sambhogas (brotherhoods) The contemporary 
Mathura inscriptions give the following account of these divisions — 


Gana Kula Saha = Sambhoga Date (in ycav of 
the Kusana Era) 
7 of mscriptions 
Varana Arya Hattikiya © Vayanagari - 4ise 
(Varjanagart) 
> ” 2° Sinya 4gis 
” Pushyamitny a _ —_ 29188 
‘ Petivamiha) _ _ 4p 
(Praitivarmrha) = 
Varana Vayanagari Arya Siriha 7420 
> Nata)? pee 


fy Arya anyista Samhhasiya!” 
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Gana = Kula 


Kottiya Brahamadasika 


» n 


Thanya 
(Sthantya) 


a ” 


Vachchalrya 


Kotuya Pavahaka 
(Prasnava 
hanaka) 

Arya-Ud- Nagabhuphiya 

chikiya 

Paridhasika 

Mehtha 


” 
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Sakha — Sambhoga 
Uchenagari _— 
(Uchchanagar:) 

" Sngnha 
” Arinal®® 
Arya-Vaira _— 
(Vajra) 
Vara (Vara) 
Vert (Vayra)  Sirtha 
Vera(Vajra) Stigma 
a Singriha 
(Srigriha) 


Vidydadhan™? 
Majhama 


Petaputrika 


Arya Chetika Harttamalgadhi — 


Date (in ycar of 
the Kusdua Era) 
of mscriptions 
5193 yore 
2519s 4g19s 
5187, agiaa 


g200, 7970 


gre, 31709 
ggror 
20295, 35°06 
52°07 14208 
19°" 


is 


a0" 
vies 3 
gg 


15%5, ggtte 
5827 


It appears that the followers of Varana and Kottiya ganas 
constituted the majority of the Jain clergy and thei Vachakas 
(preachers) exercised a great influence on their Sravahas (lay- 


vataries} in the matter of the installation of Jam umages 


The 


name of the venerable Vnddhahasti of the Kottiya gana, Sthambuya 
hula and Arya Vajra sakha occurs in the inscriptions of the years 
60%8 and 79° in connection with the installation of Jain images 


by Datta. 
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The Jams worshipped naked images, some of which were 
four faced Most of them represent their great preceptor, 
Vardhamina Mahavira Jain *°° Thev also adored the first Tirthankara 
(Rasabhaj?!, Sambhavanath*”?,  Nandivarta’, the — elephant 
Nandwvisila ?', the Divine Santi®** and Saraswati °°6 


The Jain nuns exerciued a great influence on the Jain 
community in the installation of Jain images They generally entrea- 
ted temale lay-votanes to make donations At the request of the 
venerable Vasula, the female pupil of the venerable Sanghamika, the 
female puptl of the venerable Jayabhuti out of the Mehika-hula, a 
standing Jina image was dedicated at Mathura in the year 15°? In 
the year 86, at the request Of the same nun a Seated Jina image was 
mstalled in the same city"§ , it appears that the venerable Vasula 
enjoved a long life The names of many other Jain nuns such as 
Kumaranontra,*”’ Khuda®? (Kshudra) and Datta*®! appear in other 
inscriptions 
GREEKS AND TRANIANS 


The Greeks and the Iranians worshipped ther own deities such 
as Helios, Salene and Fire , they are also portraved on the Kusina 
coins *5? 

RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 


The Kusana kings did not interfere in the rehgious beliefs of 
their subiects , they allowed perfect freedom of worship to the 
followers of all rehgions,2** 


JAYASWAL’S CONDEMNATION OF KUSANA RULE IN 
INDIA 


Jayaswal takes an extremely different view, and pants a 
gloomy picture of the condition of the Hindus under the rule of the 
Kusanas 1 He charges them with the destruction of Hindu 
temples, the prohibition of Naga worship, the imposition of 
Buddhism, the depression of their high and aristocratic classes whom 
he calls “the custodians of national culture”, the erection of 
Buddhist temples by the demolition of those of the Sacred Fire, the 
plunder of wealth from India for bemg carried to Bactria, the 
removal of one fourth of the population of Sipra to the same place 
and the massacre of the Indian population, He identifies 
Vanaspara, the Kusina viceroy mentioned in the Sarnath inscrip- 
tion, with Visvasphatr(ha), Visvasphan: and Vutvasphats who, 
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according to the Bhaewat, the Visnu and the Vayn Puranas had 
made the country practically Brahminless, depressed the hugh caste 
Hindus and created a new ruling class out of the Katvartas Pulinda 
Yavus Pafichahas and Madrakas He calls the Kusanas a 
“political and social scourge” which according to him, was removed 
by the ‘Sarva asceticism ” 
HIS CHARGES NOT JUSTIFIED 

If we examine Jayasiwal's arguments critically, we find that he 
18 not justified im his views He relies too much on the general state- 
ynents made in the Puranas about the Sakas and the Mleckchhas 
{unclean foreigners) whom he considers to be the Kusinas, but 
he does not take into consideration the contemporary ephigraphic, 
the numismatic and the archaeological evidence There 1s no doubt 
that Buddhism had become a predommant religion, and was 
favoured by Kaniska but it 1s wrong to suggest that Hindu temples 
were destroyed by him or his successors, and that Hindu Ife was 
suspended during the period of their rule. Concrete cases have 
already been cited to show that the Hindus worshipped Naga and 
other deities ® and that the Kusanas kings had hberal views which 
they expressed by depicting Hindu, Iransan and Greek gods and 
goddesses on their coms °° They were being gradually Indianised 
with the result that Kamsha and his successors adopted Indra as 
their home-land, erected magnificent monuments m India and not 
Bactria “? Vasudeva, the last great early Kusana ruler, bore an 
Indian name and Ins most favourite deity was Ohsho (Siva), 
Saiva asceticism was, therefore not something foreign to their creed, 
but was a part of their religion Further, Kamiska was un 
doubtedly very cruel m his war against Parthia, but no Kusana 
Ling indulged 10 any large scale massacre in India The :dentrfica- 
tion of Vanaspara of the Sarnath inscription with the cruel 
Vimvasphati of the Puranas 1s extremely doubtful, and we have no 
reason to believe that his name is associated with the low caste 
Banasphas of Bundelkhand and their language Banaphart Even if 
we accept the identification, we should bear m mind that the main 
reason why the wrath of the orthodox wnters of the Purdnas was 
roused against him was that he was a Buddhist, and did not believe 
in the caste system Similar views against the opponents of the caste 
system are expressed in the Mahabharata 798 

It 1s true that Buddhism had become very popular durimg the 
Kusana times on account of its simplicity, its discard of ceremonials 
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and its abolition of the caste system and Brahmanism was losing 
ats ground But these changes were not brought about by any acts of 
omussion or commission on the part of the Kusanarulers They 
allowed the followers of different religions to worship in their own 
ways The Brahmans were not persecuted, on the other hand, we 
find a definite case during the reign of Vasisha 1n which a perpetual 
endowment was made in Mathura by the lord of Wahan for feeding 
the Brahmans in the Eastern Hall of Merit °° 


JEALOUSY BETWEEN THE BUDDHISTS AND THE JAINS 

The Tams who set up a large number of inscribed rmages were 
regarded as rivals and treated with jealousy by the Buddhists They 
were called stupid Ni kien (mrgranthas) “"° In one of the stories 
related about them in the Siitralamkara it 1s stated that a Jain 
stupa broke into pieces, when king Kanishka bowed before 1t, 
mustakig it for that of the Buddha Among the sentences which he 
is stated to have uttered at this sight are the followmg — 

“He is not pure the son of Ni hien (nirgrantha putra™")” 
PEACEFUL CO EXISTENCE 

Leaving aside these petty jealousies, we find the Buddhists, 
the Jains, the Hindus and the followers of other religions hving side 
by side peacefully, carrying out their relagious practices and following 
different occupations without any restriction There were no 
communal disturbances, on the other hand, there was peaceful 
co existence Many Buddhists and Jains even expressed cosmopolitan 
views in their inscriptions, when they solicited blessings not only 
for themselves or their relatives, but also for the whole of 
mankind™” in almost identical terms, 

“Sarva satyinam hita-sukhaye (bhavatu)”’ 


‘May it be conducive to the welfare and happiness of all 
beings 1°28 


FOOT-NOTES 


1 See pp ¢3, 79, 84, 157 
2 AIP, p 269 


Modern Ballh in North Afghantstan It was a great commer- 
cial entrepot of East Asia 
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Ibid, p 307 

Modern Herat in West Afghanistan It was situated on the 
land route from Ecbatana to the Stone Tower 

Tod, p 311 

It can be identified with Kabul, with its Bala Hisar or “high 
fort ’ which 1s a Perstan translation of Ortospana or Urddh- 
asthanare hugh place or ‘lofty city” 

Ibid p 313 

Modern Phra ( Farrah ) mm West Afghanistan It was a great 
commercial centre on the land-route from Antioch to Kanda- 
har (see p 249) Tarn locates Prophthasta south of Phra 
(GBI p 14) 

Ibid, p 12 

Modern Tashkent in Uzbekistan (USSR) Jt was a great 
centre of trade with China 

Tod p 112 

Modern Jalalabad in Afghanistan 

See Appendix ILI 

Tt was the capital of ancient Kapisa 

See Appendix IV 

Modern Surkh Kotal m Afghanistan It hes en route from 
Kabul to Mazir 1-Shanf 

See Appendix V 

Modern Termez in Uzbekistan (USSR ) 

AIP, p 115 

It is represented by the modern Charsadda, 16 miles north east 
of Peshawar 

Modern Peshawar 

AIP, p 136 

Modern Bann im West Pakistan 

Ibid, p 118 

Modern Taxila in West Pakistan 

Jbid, p 121 

It has been identified with Sangala Hill, about 60 miles from 
Lahore in West Pakistan 

Tbid, p 124 

It 1s represented by Lahore in West Pakistan It was named 
after Lava, the son of Rama, by whom it was founded 
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34 


Ibid p 124 

It was also called Sthanesvara It 1s situated in Haryana which 
was included in the Punjab 

Thid p 124 

The site of the city wis in the neighbourhood of Delhi 

Ibid p 124 

It ts situated on the Yamun It was a great religious centre 
Ibid p 124 

It hos been identified with Aymer in Rajasthan 

Ibid p 131 

It has been identified with Kanau) which 1s situated on the 
bank of the Kali Nadi a branch of the Ganga in the modern 
Farrukhabad District of UP 

Ibid p 131 

Modern Ramnagar 1m the Bareilly District of UP 

See Chapter 9 


AIP, p 146 

For an explaination of its site see pp 51 fn 30 
POES 41, p 39 

For further details about the city see p SI fn 26 255 56 
Ibid p 132 

For an explanation of its site seep 255 fn 9 
AIP p 152 

For further detals about the city see Chapter 9 
Ibid p 152 

Tt can be identified with Nasik in the Bombay State 
ibd p 164 


It can be identified with Panna im the Madhya Pradesh State 
There are diamond mines 1n its neighbourhood 

Ibid p 167 

For further detals about the city, see p 77 Modern 
Patna 


Modern Saheth Maheth 

Modern Kosam 

ASIAR 1911 12, pp 29 94 

AIP p 210 

it can be identified with Hardwar on the Ganga river 
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Ttid p 212 
Tt has been been identified with Bahraich m U P 


ibd p 212 Modern Gorakhpur in U P 
Ibid, p 225 

It has been identified with Saketa { modern Ayodhya mn UP ) 
See Appendix I, Part B (3) 

Seep 110 

See p 141 

See Appendix V 

Ibid 

See Chapter 9 

Ibid 

GT, pp 4 6, 94-95 

SACI, p 45 

See Appendix V 

Seep 101 

See p 107 

Ibid 

OGP, Bk II, 6-9, vide AIP, pp 268 69 
See pp 107 108 

See Chapt 9 

Ibid 
GT pp 79 81 

SK, Chapt 6, vide JA, 1903 p 385 
EI, Vol 1X, pp 239 f 

JRAS 1931, p 131 

GT, p 98 

See Chapter 9 

SN, IV, 16, p 21 

Ibid, IV, 20, p 22 

Tind, IV, 20, p 22 

Tod, Vi, 31, p 23 

Tbr 
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66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
2 
A) 
M4 
Td 
Ta 
WI 
78 


loud 

Jord IV, 19, p 22 

dort IV, 17, p 21 

Ibid IV, 19 p 2) 

See photograph 

GT, pp 7981, 98 

See p 219 

EI, Yol XX, pp 60 61 
See Chapter 9 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Strabo seugrapiy, Bk XV, 20,side AICL, pp 23 26 
See Chapter 9 


NH, Bh All, C(I), C 6 (12), C(13), 
vide AICL pp 119 20 


Strabo—Geograph), BA XII, 18 
AICL, p 23 


See Chapter 9 

Ibid 

Mathura inscription of the year 93, Z/, Vol I, p 205 
Mathura Jain Image inscr ption of the year 12, El, Vol X, 
p lll 

Mathura Jam Image inscription of the year 20, E/, Vol I, pp 
383-84 


Mathura inscriptions of the years 35, 83,98, £/, Vol 1, pp 
385-86 


Mathura Jain Statue inscription of the year 25, E/, Vol I, 
p 384 


Mathura inscription of the year 38, /4, Vol XXXII, 
pp 40-41 

Ef, Vol I, p 390 

El, Vol I, p 381 


EI, Vol XXI, pp 5561 One of the guilds consisted of flour- 
makers 


See p 109 


108 


109 


110 
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OGP, Cap 13,2 wide AIP, p 284 
Curtis, vide 4JP, 270 

Thid 

OYCT Vol I, p 208 

JRAS 1931, pp 131-33 

O¥CI, Vol I pp 166 67 


Khotanese Manuscripts , JP, p 66 

Documents discovered by Stein in Taklamahan Desert , SACI, 
p 46 

Stein—Prelimmary Report on a journey in Chinese Turkestan, 
pp 4252 

Mathura Stone-slab inscription of the year 28, £7, Vol XX, 
pp 55 61 

Mohenjodaro Fragments , C17 Vol IT Pt 1, p 173 

ASIR Vol If Pi 59, IP p 77 

Manikiala Silver Disc inscription of the year 136, £7 Vol, 
X1V pp 285 95 

Sue Vihara Copper Plate inscription of the year 11 CHT Yo 
If Pt I, pp 13s 41 

Bone hid insctiption of the year 18 from Afghanistan C/i, 
Vol Il Pt I pp 151 52 

Seep 8,fn 1, p 9,fn 12 

Aramaic Script was also used in Soghd and Khorezm, KSIU, 
pp 47 48 

Excavations at Surkh Kotal in Afghanrstan carried out by the 
French Archaeological Mission vide personal letter No °8/57 
dated 26857 See Append x IV 

Jraman and Greek were spoken in the north western parts of 
the empire Bactria Soghd and Khorezm cach had :ts local 
spoken and written language (AS7U, p 47) 

As regards the origin of the mixed dialect R C Bhandarkar 
(JA, Vol XU, p 146) and Buhler (Z7 Vol I p 377) are of 
the opinion that it was the result of the efforts of half educated 
people to express themselves in Sanskrit of which they possess 
ed an insufficent knowledge and which they were notin the 
habit of using largely There 1s no doubt that most of the 
Jain and Buddhist inscriptions were composed by the monks 
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131 


who acted as the spiritual directors of laymen or by their pupils 
and that they were not m the habit of using Sanshnt largely 
in their sermons But they cannot be called half educated , on 
the other hand, some of them were very learned (e g Bala 
mentioned in the Sarnath inscriptions of the year 3, EY, Vol 
VI, pp 177 79) 


EI Vol XXIV pp 210 12 
JRAS 1910 pp 1311 15 

ET Vol II pp 369 70 

See Appendix IV 

This was anew type of dress n India See photographs 
See Chapter 7 

ICG pp 8486, 216 

Strabo—Geograpl, Bh XV,18, AICL p 24 

Ibid 

NH Bh XVII C 13, AICL p 127 

POES, 37, pp 36 37 


Mathura Stone inscription of the year 28 , 
LT Vol XXI, pp 55 61 

Strabo—Geograph), Bh XV 18, AICL p 24 
Ef, Vol XXJ pp 5561 

Mahavagega VI, 34,21, AJE p 416 
Mahavagga VI 34 21, 

NH Bh XX¥XI C 7 (39), AICL p 128 
Strabo—Geography Bh XV,20, AICL p 26 
AH, C (17), AICL p 122 

Mahavagea, VI, 34, 21 


India was well known for the production of spices see 
Chapter 9 


NH Bh XVII,C 10 (22), AICL p 127 
GT, pp 7981 98 
ITAT, p 6 
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NH Bk XIV C 16(19) AICL p 126 
POES 49 p 42 

OPA 161 vide ITAT p 6 

ITAT p 6 

ASISR 1923 24 p 74 

See p 216 

OPA Bk XV C XXIV AICL p 146 
OPA Bk XV C XV AICL p 345 
OPA Bk XII] C XXV_ AICL p 142 
They proved very useful in warfare 
Curtis vide AIP p 270 


OPA Bk IV C XXIV AICL p 137 
Ind 

ITAT p 5 

NH XXXII C 2(Il) AICL p 128 


Appendix IT Part B Nos 10 and 12 

Sec pp 221 225 

Ara inscription of the year 41 Cl Vol IT Pt ¥ pp 16265 
Mathura Buddhist inser ption of the year 77 E/ Vol IX,, 
pp 243 Shakardarra inscription of the year 40 ET Vol 
XIX pp 207 08 

Sarnath Buddh st Image and Umbrella post inscriptions of the 
year3 FY Vol VIIT pp 17381 

Bhiksusya Balasyd Sarnath Buddhist Image and Umbrela 
post nser pton ofthe year 3 £Y Vol VIII pp [7381 
Bhukhum Beddhan ura Kosam mscripton of the year 2 El, 
Vol XXIV pp 210 212 

AIE p 466 

Upasika Balanand: Sue Vihata inscription of the year 11 

CH Vol Uf Pt I pp 138 41 

AIE p 463 

Brhatkalpa Blasya 3 4106 ff 12443f 2085 vide LALC,. 
p 106 

Chullavagga X ! ATE p 463 

Mathura Buddhist Image inseription of the year 33 EJ Vol. 
VIIT pp 181 82 
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Kosam iseription of the year 2, E7, Vol XXIV, pp 210 212 
Mathura Buddhist Image mscription of the year 33, £7, Vol 
pp 181-82 

The Bodhisattva cult flourished under the Kusinas The ideal 
of the Arhat seeking his own salvation was replaced by the 
ideal of Bodhisattva who sacrificed his salvation for the salva 
tion of others Once a leacher, the Buddha became a Saviour 
and was endowed with god like supernatural aspect Faith in 
the supernatural power and knowledge of the Buddha 
destroyed the very illusion of manifestation of the world and 
also the difference between samsdra (world) and Nirvana 
(salvation) Thete was a rapid spread of Buddhism in the 
form of Mahayana (AN Zelinshy—The Kusanas and 
Mahayana, KS/U, p 156) 

Sarnath Buddhist Umbrella post inscription of the year 3, EV, 
Vol VUE pp 173 81- 

Ibid 

El, Vol VII, p 181 

£f, Vol VUI, p 182 f 

ET, Vol XXIV, pp 210-12 

EI, Vol VUI, pp 173-81. 

YB, p 106 

EI Vol VILE, p 181 

CH, Vol If Pt f, p 155 

dbid , pp 16570 

Seep 48 

Seep 84 

See pp 152, 154 

See pp 162 63 

Annual Progress Report of the Supdt Ilindu and Buddhist 
Monuments, Northern Crrcle, 1917 p7 

CBIMA, pp vu ix 

did p x 

Ibid 1919 p 43 

See p 149 
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See pp 148, 149 

ET, Vol IX, pp 239-41 

JRAS, 1910, pp 1311-15 

TA, Vol XXXIII, pp 102-03, No 13 

CAMM p 88f,No C13 

“The Indian Theosophs whom the Greeks call Gymnosophists 
are divided into two sects Brahmans and Shamans Samanaoei 
The Brahmans are one family, the descendints of one father 
and mother and they imbherit thet theology as a priesthood 
The Shamans, on the other hand are taken from all Indian 
sects jndifferently from all those who wish to give themselves 
up to the study of divine things The Brahmans pay no taxes 
ike other citizens, and are subject to no king Of the 
Philosophers among them some mhabit the mountains others 
the banks of the Ganges The mountain Brahmans subsist on 
fruit and cow s milk, curdled with herbs = The others live on 
the frusts of trees which are found in picnty near the mver and 
which afford an almost constant succession of fresh fruits, and, 
should these fail on the self sown wild rice that grows there 
To eit any other food or even to touch animal food, they 
hold to be the height of mmptety, uncleanness Lach man has 
lus own cabin, and hves as much as he to himself, and spends 
the day and the greater part of the mght n prayers and 
hymns to the gods And thev su dishke society even that of 
one another, or much discourse, that when either happens, 
they expiate at by a retirement and silence of manj davs 
They fast often 

“The Shamans on the other hand, are as I said an elected 
body Whoever wishes to be enrolled in their order presents 
lumself to the cty or wilage authorities, and there makes 
cession of all his property He then shaves his head puts 
on the Shaman robe, and goes to the Shamans end never 
turns back to speak or fook at his wife and children if he has 
ary and never thinks of them any more, but leaves the 
children to the hing and his wife to his relations, who provide 
them with the necessaries of hfe The Shamans live outside 
the ely and spend the whole day in discourse upon divine 
‘thigs They have houses and temples of a royal foundation, 
cand in them stewards who recene from the king a certain 
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allowance of food, bread, ind vegetables for each conven 
When the convent bell rings, all strangers then in the house 
withdraw, and the Shamans enter and betake themselves to 
prayers Prayers ended, at the sound of a second bell, the 
servants place before each individual for two never sit 
together, a dish of rice but to anyone who wants vauety they 
give besides either vegetables or fruit As soon as they have 
done dinner and they hurry over it they go out to their usual 
ocrupations ‘They are not allowed to marry or to possess 
property They and the Brakmans ie so honoured by the 
Indians, that even the }ing will come to them to solicit their 
counsel in matters of moment aud their intercession with the 
gods when danger tl reatens the country 

‘Both Shamans and the Brahmans have such a notion of 
death that they impatiently bear with life, and view it but as 
a necessary though burdensome service imposed upon them 
by nature They hasten, therefore, to free the soul from the 
body And often when a mans im good health and no evil 
Whatsoeyer presses upon him, he will give notice of his inten 
tion to quit the world, and hus fr ends will not try to dissuade 
him from it but rather account him happy and give him 
mess iges for their dead relations, so firm and true js the con 
viction of his people that souls after death have intercourse 
with one another When he has received all his commissions, 
he throws himself, so that he may quit the body in all purity, 


gato a burning pile, and dies amidst the hymns of the assembl- 
ed crowd 


AICL, pp 167 69 

Brhathalpa ¥) qehara Nisitha Sutra 150, 
Nrsuha Bhasya 10, p W111 LATIC, p 250 
El, Vol I, p 378 

ET, Vo! II p 201, No XI 

El, Vol I, pp 387 88, No XI 

EI Vol I p 385, No VI 

El Vol I p 396 No XXX 

El, Vol X pp 115-16 

EF, Vol Il, pp 201 No XXVIII 

Ibid , pp 201 ff, No XXXVI 
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EI Vol J, pp 383 84, No IV 

EI Vol I, p 389, No XIV 

ASIR, Vol UT p 31 No 4 

EI, Vol X, pp 117-18, No XI 

ET Vol X, pp 10910 

EI Vol il pp 202 03, No XV 
EI Vol X pp 117 18, No XI 
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EI! Vol I, pp 385 86, No VII 

EFI, Vol il, pp 203 04, No XVIII 
EI, Vol I, pp 391-92 

FI, Yo) I, p 383, No III 

FI, Vot Il, pp 202, No XII 

El, Vol I, pp 201 ff, No XXXIX 
EI, Vol II p 205, No XXII 

El, Vol I 391, No XIX 

JA, Vol XXXII, p 108, No 23 
FI Vol I, p 382, No II 

EI, Vol 1, p 388, No XI 

El, Vol X, pp 113 14 

EI, Vol IJ, p 386, No VIII 

ET, Vol Il, p 204, No XX 

EI, Vol J, pp 385-86, No VII 

EI, Vol I, p 389, No XIV, p 386, No VIII 
EI, Vol X, p 312 

El, Voi Il, p 204, No XX 

JA, Vol XXXII pp 40 41 

EI, Vol I, p 383, No IIT 
Mathura Saraswat: Image inscmption of the year 14 ; 
EI, Vol I, pp 391-92 
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£,Vol | p 382 No if 
Ibd,p 388 No XII 
Jbd pp 38586 No VII 
thd pp 381 82, No I 
El, Vol UW p 204, No XXI 
See pp 84 ff, 154 

See pp 109, 222 27 

ALS, pp 41 54 

See p 222 

See pp 222 Sd ff 154 
See Chapt IX 


“Phere will rule over the land Miechchha kings These sinful 
ings, addicted to falsehood, will govern on principles that are 
false, and they wii be given to false controversialism The 
Andhras, the Sakas, tha Pulindas the Yavanas (ie Yaunas), 
the Kambhoyas, the Valhthas the Sura-Abhiras will then be 
Tulers (188 34-35) Then the uttermmgs of the Vedas become 
funle, the Sudras address (Brahmanas) with Bho (term of 
equality), while Brahmanas address them with ‘ Noble Sir ” 
Citwens will lose character on account of the burden of taxa 
uon (46) They become addicted to materialism (this worldism— 
ai halankikam) which mimsters to their flesh and blood (49) 
{be whole world will be mlechchhan zed all rites and sacrifices 
wl cease (190 29) The Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas will 
disappear, at this time al] men will become one caste the 
whole world will be Mlechchhanzed men will no more 
gratify the celestals with Sriddha or manes with libations (46) 
Prohibiting the worship of the celestsals, they will worship 
bones In the scttlements of the Brahmanas, m the Asramas 
of the great Rushus, in places sacred to gods 1 sacred spots 
and in temples which had been dedicated to the Nagas—the 
Jand will be marked with tombs (Edukas=Buddhist stipas 
contaimng bones) They will have no temples dedicated to the 
celestials (65 66 67) — 

Mahabharata, Vana~parvan, Chapters 188, 190, Kumbakonam 
Text, p 314 


Mathura Stone Slab inscription of the year 28 FF, Vol 
XXI, pp 55-61, 
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240 Sutr@lamkdra, Chap 6, TA, Vol XXXII, p 385 


241 Ibid 
242 Sarnath Buddhtst Umbrella post inscription of the year 3, 
El Vol VIII, pp 173-81 
Sue Vihara Copper- plate inscription of the year 11, 
CH, Vol 1, Pt I pp 138-41 
Mathura Stone scription of the year 28, 
Ef Vol XXI pp 55 61 
Ara inscription of the year 41, 
CH, Vol it Pt I pp 162.65 
Wardak Vase inscription of the year 51, 
Cif, Vol IL, Pt I, pp 165 70 
Mathura Jain Image msemption of the year 5 
ASIR, Vol Ul, p 20 
Mathura Jain Image inscription of the year 20, 
EI Vol I pp 383 84 
243 Sue Vibara Copper plate inscription of the year 11, 
CH Vol IT Pt f pp 138 41 
Mathura Jain Image inseription of the year 5, 
ASIR, Voi Ill, p 20 
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APPENDIX I 


A LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS ISSULD DURING THE 
RULE OF THE EARLY KUSANA KINGS IN THE 
TERRITORIES DIRECTLY UNDER THEIR CONTROL 


PART A~ INSCRIPTIONS BEARING DATES IN THE 


PART B— 


SCYTHO-PARTHIAN OR THE VIKRAMA ERA 
(Issued before the Reign of Kanisha) 
INSCRIPTIONS DATED IN THE SAKA ERA OR 
BEARING NO DATES 

(Issued durmg the Reign of Kanska and His 
Successors) 


Note ~ The inscriptions of the years 22,41 42,45 46 51 


52, 72, 81, 83, 86, 87 88 89 and 90 of the Saka era 
issued during the reigns of the contemporary semi 
independent or independent rulers such as Rayan 
Vashusane, Rajan Ksaharata Ksatrapa Naiapiua 
(or Rajan Mahaksatrapa Svami Nahapdna), 
Maharaja Bhimasena Rajan Chastana, Rayan 
Rudradiman, Maharaja §r Bhadramagha (or 
Maharaja Sc-Bhadramegha), Kgateapa Tiravbarna 
and Kautstputra Pothasri are not included in this 
Ist, as they make a special mention of the reign of 
one of those rulers but not that of any Kusana 
hing 


The following part culars are given about each msonphon — 
(2) The date of its issue, 
(b) the name of the king in whose rule tt was issued 
(c) his titles, 
(d) its find-spot, 
(e) the script im which it 1s written, 
(f) a brief summary of its contents, 
(g) references, and 
{h) geucral remarks 
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PART B 


Notes 
1 The year 1 of the inscriptions 1s equivalent to 79 A D 
or 136 of the Vikrama cra according to the system of chronology 
adopted in this thesis 
2 Only solar days running from 1 to 30 are used 
3 Inthe Brahm: mscmptions, the names of months are 
mostly seasonal indicated by the number of month 1m the season 
For this purpose, the year ts divided into the following three 
seasons — 
A Grishma or Summer including the months— 
(1) Chautra, 
Qi) Vaisakha 
(iu) Jyaistha, 
(iv) Ashadha, 
B_ Varsh or Ray season including the months— 
(1) Sravana 
{u) Bhadra or Bhadon, 
(iu) Asuya or Asvina 
(iv) Karttika or K artiha 
C  Hemanta or winter season inciuding the months— 
(i) Agrahayana or Margasirsha, 
(1) Pausha, 
(11) Magha, 
(av) Phalguna 
Thus, the 8th day of the 2nd month of winter means 8th 
Pausha while the 20th day of the Ist month of summer means 20th 
Chaitra 
4 The first month (Cha:tra) of the Saka era corresponds 
Touy 'v to the month of March of the Christian era, 
5 Some Kharosthi inscriptions are dated in Greek months 
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APPENDIX If 
Re Examination of Glirshman s Theory about the Date of Kansia 


Ghurshman gives the following dates for Kamsha and his 
SUCCESSOrS 


Kaniska AD 144—173* or 144—172° 
Huvisha AD 172-2174? 
Vasudeva AD 2172415 


He thmks that the dynasty was destroyed by Shapur 1 in 
24) ADS He advances the follow ng arguments im favour of his 
theory ~ 

1 He identifies both the Yue cht king Po tao who sent aa 
embass} to China in AD 230 and the Kusana ruler called by 
the Armenian chromcler Moses of Khorene ‘Vehsadyan’ who 
fought Khosroes of Armenia against Ardashir m AD 227% with 
Vasudeva’ who reigned up to the year 98 of the Kanisha era’? 
He therefore, places the date of Kamsh+’s accession to the throne 
between AD 143/44 and 154, as according to him Kantsha’s 
dynasty was destroyed by Shapur I between AD 241/42 and 252% 

2 He finds support for his views am the theory advocated 
by Diksit that all the Kusanas used the Vikrama 
era with the hundreds omtted In other words, Kanishka came 
to the throne in 201 Vikrama samvat, re, 144A D¥ 

3. According to Ghirshman, the Sassamian ling, Ardashir, 
who ruled from AD 226 to 241 considered the Kusaina empire 
as a political menace and an economic emarbrassment for Iran on 
the eastern frontiers’, he conquered Bactrra—a mention of his 
conquest of that territory 1s made by Tabar: in a passage and 
seems to be confirmed by the discoveries made by the French 
Archaeological Mission at Surkh Kotal where ruins of a sanctuary 
and coms of the Kusiga kings Kanishka and Huvisha, but not 
of Vasudeva, were found 

But, in an inscription sculptured on the walls of the Kaba- 
1Zatdusht at Nagshi Rustam, Shapur I claims that hts victorious 
army seized ‘Pskbyr’ which Ghirshman claims to be egutvalent to 
Peshawar (the winter capital of the Kusana kings) Ghirsiman 
infers that the Kusana dynasty founded by Kanisha was deposed 
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by Shapur I and replaced by another line of princes who recognised 
the suzerainty of the Persians 


Ghirshman adduces archaeological evidence from Begram to 
show that the empire of Vasudeva was destroyed by Shapur I between 
AD 241 and 252, the latest coins which he discovered there were 
those of Vasudeva I, they were found in the second stratum?®> He 
cites similar evidence from the ruins at Kobadian IV, Tali-Barzou, 
Qala 1-Mrr and Airtam-Termez ** 


4 Ghirshman is of the opmion that Kanisha’s expedition 
against Parthia could have taken place durmg the reign of 
Vologases II and that 1t might have been caused by a Parthian 
attempt to recover one of the Iranian provinces annexed by the 
Augdnas +7 

The arguments given by Ghirshman are open to serious 
objections 

1. He has not been able to reconcile the account given by 
Tabari with the version given m the Kaba-1-Zardusht imscription 
as to the identity of the Sassaman king—Ardashir I or Shapur I 
who was responsible for the destruction of the Kusana empire 

2 The theory of omitted hundreds which he favours has 
been used by various historians to advocate different dates and 
cannot be relied upon !2 

3 The archaeological evidence which he advances ts 
untenable as it merely shows that Begram and some other 
Kusana_ sites might have been abandoned during the closing 
years or immediately after the reign of Vasudeva I, but it does 
not prove that they were destroyed by Shapur { or that Vasudeva 
I was dethroned by him in 241 AD On the other hand, Marshall 
cites archaeological evidence from Taxila in support of lus view 
that Ardashir was responsible for the downfall of the Kusana 
emprre,!® while Schlumberger eaamines the ruins of the Kusana 
sanctuary at Surkh Kotal to put forward hus theory that its 
destruction was caused by Ardashir I at the end of the reign of 
Huvisha “ 


4 Asregards Kanisha’s expedition agaist Parthia, there 
18 nothing to support the supposition of Ghirshman that it took 
place during the reign of Vologases, it mught have taken 
place during the period of Pacorus who had a disturbed reign "* 
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There 1s no doubt that the names “Potiao’ and ‘‘Vehsadyan” 
are used for Vasudeva and that the Sassanian kings conquered the 
territories which were formerly under the control of the Kusina 
rulers But numismatic evidence also reveals the fact that the 
Kusana rulers contmued to rule over the Kabul valley long after 
the death of Vasudeva I issuing their own coins nd that some 
of them bore his name * Ghirshman himself admits the existence 
of Visudeva I] and Vasudeva [1] * There is therefore no basis 
for the assumption that the conquest of Peshawar by Shapur I 
siamified the end of the rule of Visudeva I*! and not that of 
Vasudeva I] The Kusina king who sent am embassy to Chini 
m AD 230.nd fought agunst Ardasturin AD 277 nught well 
therefore, he identified « th Vasudeva If and not Vasudeva 
as the following facts go against the theory advocated by 
Ghirshman — 


1 The Sue Vthara inscription of the veir 11 issued during 
the reign of Kamisha shows clearly that the Bahawalpur area in 
the Lower Indus Valley was included in his domintons in or 
before 155 AD, if we place the date of Kantshas accession to 
the throne at 144 AD Gujarat (Saurashtra) had already come 
under the control of the Kusinas during the reign of Wema 
Kadphises ** But the Junagarh inscription issued during the 
reign of Rudradyman who was ru'ing as a practically independent 
ruler makes the catezorical statements that about 150 AD 
Rudradiman wis the lord of Saurashtra and Sauvira and that he 
completely crushed the Yaudheyas°® Now Sauvira included the 
termtor} along the Indus about Multan"? and the Yaudheyas 
resided m Rajasthan near Bahiwalpur where their descendants 
the Johiya Rajputs are stil found ® These facts cannot be reconciled 
Wf we accept 144 AD as the imtial year of Kantshas reign 
Rudradaman could not have clatmed to occupy those terntor es 
which were under the control of Wema Kadphises or Kanisha 


Ghirshmans contention that Rudradaman should be regarded 
asa vassal of the Kusana kings on the strength of the humble 
ttle ‘Raja Mahnhsatrapa assumed by him’? cannot be accepted 
He does not explain why Rudradaman was allowed to issue his 
own coinage, to employ his own system of chronology different 
from that of his overlord by omitting to mention the name of his 
sovereign in his inscription, and to feel proud of claiming conquests 
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well within the confines of the Kusana empire 9 The successors 
of Rudradaman also used the same humble title but there can be 
no doubt of their sovereignty It 1s qmte obvious that Kamska 
and Rudradamen could not be contemporaries 

2 There 1s no well known era which started in the second 
century A D, but we hnow from epigraphic evidence that Kaniska 
did start a Tegnal reckoning which was continued by his successors 
Later on it came to be known as the Saka era 


3 Basham puts forward an interesting argument agamst 
the date 144 AD He argues that the title Kaisar (Caesar—a 
Roman utle) attached with the name of Kamiska im the Ara 
inscription of the year 41! shows clearly that the fame of the 
Roman emperor must have been very strong at the Kusdna court 
at that time, the title was never after used in India by the Kusana 
Kings It may, therefore, be safely inferred that it was used by 
Kanishka at the time of some great Roman victory over Partha, 
Soon after which the Roman power im the East declined and the 
fame of the Roman emperor grew weaker at the Kusdna court 
The date 144 AD cannot be accepted for this purpose, as it 
would mean that the title was assumed during the inactive reign 
of Commodus, the successor of Marcus Aurelius ®” 


Ghirshman eaplams the Ara mscription ina strange way he 
Suggests that the mscription refers to Kamska merely to indicate 
that the era mm which it was dated was founded by him and that he 
himself was dead at that time ®* But this hypothesis cannot be 
accepted as it 1s incredible that the donor of the mscription should 
take the trouble of giving the dead king full imperval titles with an 
additional title ‘Kaisar unique im India at that time, of specifying 
the name of Kanisha’s father (Vayheshka) but not mentioning the 
tubing king *4 There 1s no doubt that the Kaniska of the Ara inscrip- 
tion was Kaniska JJ° who was ruling in the north-western parts of 
the Kusana empire in the year 41, corresponding to 119 A D 


4 According to Konow, the only set of years in the 2nd 
Century AD which satisfies the astronomical data given m the 
Zeda inscription of the year 11 and the Und inscription of the year 
61 1s Kahyuga 3240 for the Zeda inscription and 3290 for the Und 
inscription, giving us the date 128-29 AD for the commencement 
of Kanishas reign ,°° the date 144 AD can, therefore be safely 
set aside 
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FOOT-NOTES 


Ghirshmans theory placing the date of Kamisha’s accession 
the throne at 144.A PD 1s mentioned sn the book on PP vil, 
and 63, and 15 rejected for the reasons given on pp 63 65 


IG,p 261 

BG, p 107 

BG, p 107 

lod 

Tha 

San kno Chih (Section Wei Chih, Chap Til, p 3) vide BG, 
p 100, CHM wm 1957, p 701, SP, p 318 

BG pp 100101 CHA, m 1957 p 700 

Ardashit ruled over Persia from AD 226 to 241 

BG, pp 100-101 CHAM, m, 1957 pp 700 701 

BG, p 107 

BG, p 107 CHM, in, 1957, pp 709 10 

Shapur I was the son of Ardashir and ruled over Persia from 
AD 241 to 272 

PA, pp 97, 102, 108 CHM, m, 1987, pp 710 12 

IG, p 292 


Schlumberger thinks that Surkh otal was destroyed during 
the reign of Huviska by ArdashirI as no coins of Vasudeva 
hase heen found there (JA 1952 pp 433 ff nd, 1954, 
pp 17377 CHAZ, m, 1957, pp 700 701) 


Marshall also carried out archaeological explorations 1 Taaila 
He attnbutes the decline of the Kusana empire to the con 
quests of Ardashir I “Possibly it was this invasion of 
Ardaslur s that caused the hurried burial of the man} hoards 
of Vasudeva s coins that have been unearthed in Buddhist 
monastenes of the third century at Taxila and elsewhere —GT, 
Vol I, p 73 


BG pp 86,99 101, 163 CHM, m, 1957 pp 698 99, 707 10 


He distinguishes the coins of Vasudeva I from those of 
Vasudeva II or HI 
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CHM, m 1957, pp 708 709 

IG, p 262 

See pp 77 $2 

GT Vol 1, p 73 

JA, 1954 pp 173.77 

See p 107 

CCIM pp 8788 LIS, pp 2324 SSLK, pp 39 48 

BG p 164 

See pp 277 278 

See p 42 

The Junagarh scription records the repair of {xe Sudarshan 
Jake which had been damaged in the year 72 (corresponding 


to 150 AD) The repairs did not take a long time to be 
completed J4 1913 pp $8890 LJ, Vol VIN, p 42f 


JRAS, 1939 p 239 

JRAS, 1939, p 229 

CHM, m, 1957, p 714, fa ut 

The victories recorded in the Junagarh inscription were for 
the self aggrandisement and glorification of the Mahaksatrapa 
only, there 1s absolutely no reference to the Kusana king 
am that inscription 

Sce pp 260 61 


BSOAS, Vol XX, 1957, 85 87 

Basham favours the date 78 AD for this purpose He states 
that if we place the date of Kaniska s acctssion to the throne 
at AD 78 128 or 144, the date of the Ara inscription will 
fallin AD 119, 169 or 185 respectively Durmg the second 
century AD, Rome conducted three great wars agarnst 
Parthia, the first under Trajan from 113 to 117, the second 
under Mareus Aurchus from {62165 and the thud under 
Septumins Severus from 195202 Of the threc, the last one 
1s too late for our purposes The first one was very brilltant, 
resulting oo the conquest of Armema Mesopo amia and 
Babylonia, but these provinces were soon afterwards lost 
durmg the reign of Trajan s successor, Hadran Tie second 
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33 
34 
35 
36 


was less spectacular, but was more durable in its results, 
since 1t Jed to the annexationof NW Mesopotamia The 
most suitable date for the assumption of the title is AD 119, 
as it might be safely inferred that Kanisha .dopted the title 
at the trme of Trayans triumphs, but abindoned it during 
the reign of Hadriin The year 128 for the accession of 
Kanisha is less probable, as the second campaign was 
neither so great nor so temporary as that of Trajan 

BG, pp 101 102 

BSOAS \X, 1957 pp 79 80 

See pp 154-159 

The other dates which are given for this purpose ate 79 AD, 
117 AD and 134 AD See pp 87, 74 The date 
128 29 A D, 1s discussed in details on pp 6365 The date 79 
AD 18 accepted for the reisons given on pp 71-77 
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GHIRSHMAN § ACCOUNT OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
BEGRAM 

Ghirshman gtyes an interesting account of the excavations 
carried out at Begram which was a flounshing city during the period 
of the Early Kusana rulers? He describes the architectural rema ns 
and objects of the period of Kamisha’s dynasty He adduces 
archaeo.ogical evidence to support lus theory that Kanisha ascended 
the throne in 144A D He asserts that the empire of Vasudeva I 
was raxaged by the Sassaman king, Shapur I who destroyed the 
cily of Bagram between A D 241 and 250 He argues that as the 
latest coms found at Begtam are those of Vasudeva I who rergned 
up to the yerr 98 of the Kamsha er: Kaniska came to the throne 
an 144 A D® But his arguments are untenable as there 15 no solid 
‘proof that Begram was destroyed during the reign of Vasudeva I or 
that Shapur IT was responstble for its destruction Moreover there 
are many other facts which go conclusively against his theory ‘ 

Ghirshman describes the articles found in the rums of the 
palace of Kanishka and his successors at Begram the ivory objects 
which have been discovered depict the Mathura Schoo] of art® He 
gives an account of ceramics bronze statues and other articles of 
that period cacavated from that city® The Kusana aristocrats 
evidently enjoyed a hfe of luxury , the Kusana empire had become 
tich on account of the extensive trade carnmed on with foreign 
countnes It enjoyed a favourable balance of trade with Rome? 

Foreign influences were at work at Begram, China was 
Tepresented by Jacquer works Graeco Roman art found an expres- 
‘sion in many objects im particular pa nied glasses statuettes 10 
bronze and medallion in plaster ,®5 and the architectural remains 
portray ihe mfluence excrcised by Alexandria ° 


FOOT-NOTES 


1 BG pp 153 54 
2 BG pp 2630, 5469 
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See Appendi\ ]! 

According to Ghirshman the excivations at Begrim, “the 
capital of the Kusana Kingdom’, led to the identification of 
three striata, the second layer belonged to the perod of 
Kanigha Huvisha and Visudeva I, and was abandoned as a 
result of destruction caused by a fire during the rule of 
Vasudeva I After a short break, a new city of a different plan 
{third layer) sprang up and the rulers belonged to the later 
Kusini dynasty (CHS, ur 1957 pp 698 99) Ghirshman 
found 59 coins of Hermaios and Kuyula Kadphises, 26 of 
Wema Kadptuses, 29 of Soter Megas, 44 of Kanisha 59 of 
Huvisha and § of Vasudeva (8G, pp 85 ff ) 

See Appendix IJ 


BG, p 180 Their carvings ¢ bibit many scenes of surpassing 
beiuty which 1s portrayed according to the ancient Indian 
ideals, displaying intmmate erotic charm without the least 
vulgarity Their exquisite beauty and perfect workmanship 
have won appreciation ot ;many art critics (See p 177) 


Hachin also compares the art depicted at Begrim with 
that of Mathura, and finds a remarkable resemblance m them 

{1) The motif of the vyalaka (lion) doing the work of a 
brachet 1s found on the backs of seats and in the representa- 
tion of the torana (gates) 


(1) The torana having three architraves of the classical 
type appears to be loaded with decoration covering not only 


the three architraves but also imterstitial zones, dwarfs, 
Linnaras and tortoises 


(iu) The ornamentation of the architraves—lotus, flowers 
and leaves of Ashoka quatrefoils 1s tinged with classicism 
(ivy) The elephants and the ‘makaras’ arranged in the 
compartments included between the double bands compare 
With the capitals at Mathura (v) The standing lion serves 
as a link between the upper and the lower parts of the capital 
(JUPHS, Vol XTH, 1940, pp 17) 
BG, pp 26 40 
bid, pp 153-54 
JUPHS, Vol XIII, 1940, p 6 
BG, p 153 
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THE SURKH KOTAL INSCRIPTION 


The Delegation Archeoiogique Francaise en Afghanistan 
carried out excavations at Surkh Kotal? the ancient Bagolango, and 
was able to bing to light the ruins of a sanctuary built by the 
Kusana kings Schlumberger identified three periods im sts existence 


(i) tts construction, 
(u) additions made to :t and its destruction by fire and 


(1) ts modest revival 

He found fourteen coms of the Kus ina kings 
site—seven of hanisha, two of Huvisha and the rest were not 
identified ” 

He attributed the destruction of the sanctuary to Ardashir I at 
the end of the reign of Huviska as no coins of Visudeva are found 
there Ghirshman was, however of the opinion that Ardashir was a 
contemporary of Vitsudeva I md that the Kusena empire was 
destroyed by Shapur I * But their views are not justrfied | 

The Surkh Kotal inscription was discovered by the French 
Mission in 1957® }t 15 in Greek script and Indo-Bactrian language 
It records the repair of a sanctuary which had been founded by 
Kamska and which had fallen into desrepair and abandoned 
The repair was carried out by the official, Nohonzoho, the lord of 
the Marchel who was loyal and devoted to the Emperor and who 
came there in the year 31 and repaired and adorned the place by 
circumvallating the acropolis, digging a well, conducting its water out 
and setting up stones on pillars, so that pure water should not be 
isckag MH ampled that he but an sgueduct io the year 31, the 
mscniption must have been recorded sometime after Ins vastt Three 
other officials of equal rink were associated with him in this work 
The inscription was written by Mihraman and Burzmbrpuhr who 
signed it and caused the heraldic devices to be incised after their 
names © 
Maricg advanced two hypotheses to explain the date 31, either 
that Kanha continued to live in Bactria beyond the year 23, 
leaving the mle of Gandhara and India to others or that the era of 


on the ancient 
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the scription was different from that used in the mscriptions 
issued during the period of Kantska and his successors ~ But he was 
not justified in us views There ts no doubt that Kanisha I did not 
rule bevond the vesr 238 and that Kanisha and his successors used 
the era started by him * Henning considers that the inscription was 
not issued during the reign of Kantsha but that it was issued 
during the penod of Huvisha’ He attributes the foundation of 
the sanctuarv to Kanisha snd places its restoration m the early 
part of Huviskis reign ** But the mention of the name of the hing 
Kanisha with his titles BADOSHAO and MAEZOMO correspon 
ding to Kaiser and the observation that Nokonzoko was loyal to 
the Emperor and most devoted to him shows that Kamska must 
have been ruling at the trme when Nohonzoho carried out the work 
of repairs in the \ear 31? Tn other words the hing can be easily 
identified with Kanishka II who succeeded to the north western 


parts of the empire during the year 28 29 and continued to rule 
there tll the vear 41 35 


FOOT NOTES 
1 Surkh Kotal les en route from Kabul to Mazar Shanf 
( BSOAS, 1956, p 366n ) 
2 JA 1954 pp 175 79 
3 See Appendia IT 
4 See Appendia If 
3 


The Duarector of the French Archaeological Massion in 
Afghanistan (D Schlumberger) and its Secretary (A Hilm) were 
hind enough to tend me a copy of the photograph of the mscrip- 
tron in 1959 just before the submission of my Thesis to the 
Unnersity Iwas able to decipher the title given to Kanisha 
m the amscnption see p 258 The imscrption was 
published 0 74, CCXLVI, 4 1958 pp 345440 by M Andre 
Maricq (The issue of the journal did not reach India before 
the submission of the Thesis) WB Hennings wrote an article 
about it in BSOAS, XXIT 1960, pp 47-55 
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6 BSOAS 1960 pp 4755 See photograpn 
7 JA 1958 pp 384 ff 

8 Seepp 154 159 

9 See pp 245i 

10 BSOAS 1960 p 48 

ll Ibid p 55 

12 Seep 258 


13° See pp 155 59 


APPENDIX V¥ 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS RELATING TO THE EARLY 
KUSANA PERIOD IN THE USSR? 


The excavations catried out in Termez’ and its outskirts and 
inKhorezm® Tali Barzou,£ Kobadian (Kaficniganal® and Qala-1- 
Mir® in recent years have revealed many objects of the Barly 
Rusina period from those focaltties? They bear an eloquent 
testimony to the fact that the Early Kusuna empire and the 
Buddhist rehgion which Kaniska patrontsed spread in large tracts 
of Central Asia such ay Tadjikistan and Uybzkistan as far as the 
Aral Sea But they have not so far given any conclusive evidence 
regarding the exact date of the Kusana rulers 


Coins of Vasudeva I have been discovered at Airtam-Termez® 
and Khorezm® Remains of the Early Kusana period have been 
unearthed im Kobadian IV ?° 


A stone frieze which adorned the outer walls of a building, 
possibly a Buddhist temple, has been found at Airtam, situated on 
the nght bank of the Amu Darya 18 Kilometres north of Termez 
Other fragments which have been unearthed include half figures of 
Jouths and girls—musicians and garland bearers depicted on the 
freze between acanthus leaves They show elemeats of Indian 
and Greek art, but have a style of their own ? 


At Kara Tepe im the outskirts of Termez, remains of an 
ancient Buddhist monastery consisting of a Jarge number of caves 
have been found Another cave type monastery has been dis- 
covered at Jenghiz-Tepe * 


In Khorezm the Kusanas built fortresses to keep a watch over 
their northern border one of them, Gyaur Kala was on the right 
bank of the Amu Darya It had a big square hall with painting 
onwalls Hach wall had a niche in the middle The ceiling was 
supported by columns with profiled stone bases A clay sculpture 
of a man’s head has been discoversd th2 head 1s showa as wearing 
a Scythian peaked hat * 
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The runs of the rura] settlements reveal that they comprised 
big unfostified estates, each of which had a large plot of land 
surrounded by a low brick wall, the fortresses and watch-towers 
guarding those settlements were situated separately * 

Toprak hala was one of the best fortified towns of Khorezm * 

The ruins of another Buddhist monastery of between the 
Ist and the 3rd centuries AD have recently been discovered by 
the Soviet archaeologists under the leadersmp of Dr V A Shishkin 
near the old site of Termez Fragments of vessels and of painted 
alabaster statues, inscriptions, coms, janterns and parts of a stone 
refief have been found to it 3° 


A gallery of representatives of the royal family of the first 
Kusfna principality has been found in the rums of a palace in 
Khalchavan in the valley of the Surhan Darya (USSR) The 
sculpture, according to Pugachenkova is extremely realistic and 
inspired and features a whole gallery of personalities with their 
own characters and feelings The clay-statues from Khalchayan 
castle and gypsum statues from Dalverzin sanctuary are of great 
artistic value *? 

In Northern Bactria, four large burial sites were excavated 
in Tulkhar, Aruktaus, Kot Kum, im the Bishkest valley (South 
Tapkistan) and Babashov sight on the right bank of the Amu 
Darya (East Turkmenistan) Over 500 Kurgans were investigated, 
and pottery weapons, objects of clothing and ornaments were 
found The types of ceramics and the coins which were discovered 
show that the nomads invaded Bactria in the 2nd century B C38 


A large number of burial sites have been discovered in the 
Bokhara Oasis 1° 

There 1s some controversy among scholars over the Northern 
borders of the Kusina empire under the Early Ausina rulers 
There 1s no doubt that the Kusinas exercised compiete contro] over 
Bactria south of the Amu Darya as this area Ig noted for an 
extreme abundance of Kusina coms of all categones The 
Kusana sway over the territories north of the Amu Darya can be 
imferred from the following facts — 


1 Some 70 specimens of Kuséna coins relating to Kad- 
pluses II, Kamisha, Huvisha and mainly to Vasudeva have been 
found in Khorezm The vast majority of the copper coins have 
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acountermark in the form of the tamga of the local Khorezmian 
rulers 

2 There is a phonetic similarity between the name Kusana 
on the one hand and the names of Kasan or Kesh in Fergana and 
Kushant in the Zerayshan Valley on the other hand 

3 The Gandhara style of the monumental sculpture of 
Toprak hala 

4 Presence of Buddhist motifs 1n some Khorezmian terra- 
cotta figurmes 


The Soghdian region, however, continued to enjoy an almost 
independent status a8 1s evidenced from the freedom which they 
enjoyed m coiing theit own money °° 


Recent archieological discoveries have shown that many 
arustic schools which combined in them the best achievements of 
ancient culture with the elements of local artiste traditions flou- 
rished in the Kusana period The Soviet scholars have unearthed 
remarkable master pieces of art of the local schools of Central 
Asa which came mto beng and flourished im the Kusina period 
The famo ts stone reliefs of Airtam, the clay sculpture of the small 
palace at Khalchavan and the monuments found at OrKhanum 10 
North Afghanistan and Dalverzin Tepe in Uzbekistan are fine 
specimens of the Kustia art, its traditions greatly influenced the 
development of the peoples of India Central Asia, Afghamistan, 
Pakistan and other countries ™ 


There was a significant advance in agriculture and irrigation 
im Central Asta dutmg the Kusana period In Bishhent Valley, 
a large canal was dug which gave life to an oasis with three new 
settlements An attempt was made to irrigate the northern part of 
the valley with a 3 Kilometre long underground canal-kyanz 
Agricultural population settled in the heart of mountainous regions 
of Central Tadjikistan In the Kusina stratum on the Tali Barzu 
site close to Samarkand for the first trme, an iron plough share 
was found, Khorezmian excavations furmsh evidence that canal 
system was improyed in Kusana times ** 


The standards of town hfe im Khorezm, Soghd and Northern 
Bactria were quite high Numerous towns which sprang up had 
thick walls with rectangular towers and a regular rectangular 
layout Crafts and trade flourished, as can be inferred from the 
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findmgs of hard ware and earthen-ware shops and from the high 
quality of pottery, mefa] articles and jewellery ° 


NAMA RwW 


FOOT NOTLS 


A detailed account of the archaeological discoveries and culture 
of Central Asia inthe Kusana period has recently been 
published im “‘Kusdna Studies in USSR” Indian Studies, 
Past and Present, Calcutta, 1970 
Termez (ancient Tarmita) 1s situated in South Uzbekistan 
(USSR) on the north bank of the Oxus, it was an important 
commercial centre (GBI, pp 118 19, 525) 
Khorezm 1s situated in Uzbekistan (USSR) 
Modern Samargand in Uzbekistan 
It 1s situated in South Tadjikistan (USSR) 
It is situated in South Tadpkistan 
Personal Letter dated the 22nd August, 1962 from Dr 
Pikuli, Deputy Director, Institute of Onental Studies, 
Tashkent ASH, Vol VIII, 1940, pp 11314 ASE, Vol 
XXII, 1955 pp 72, 87 DA, 1948, pp 165, 177 VDI, 1938, 
pp 12728 GIG, Vol II, 1940, p 95f AMZAS, No 37, 1953, 
pp 253 301 AM, pp 268 70, 278-79 
AST Vol VHT, 1940, pp 113-114 
DK,p 119 
CHM, p 708 
AM, p 279, ASIU, pp 73 74 
AM, pp 279-80 KSIU, pp 77 80 

A Kamiska coi was found in the brich-work of the 
walls of the Buddhist complex at Arrtam, and five Kamska 
coins were designated as surface finds (ASIU, p 74, fn 75) 
coite of Kadphises I and II were unearthed at Dalverzin 
Tepe m Uzbekistan (AS7U p 81) Coms of Kadphuses I, 
Kanisha and Huvisha were discovered at Haidrabad Tepe 
town site, 30 Km to the north of Termez, and two hundred 
coins were found at the Zar Tepe townsite, 4Km to the 
South of the Haidrabad Tepe (KSIU, p 135) 

The characteristic featureof temple architecture of 
Kusana Bactria 1s the use on a wide scale in various religious 
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structures (Buddhist on Kara-Tepe m old Termez and non- 
Buddhist in Surkh Kotal in Afghanistan) of one and the 
same lay out—a closed sanctuary with three orfour proces- 
stonal corridors (KSIU, p 44) 
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